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It U curioqs," obserres the -venerable and 
ingenious Mr. Wilimm HuUoo> in bis account 
of the exlrHordinary subject of this article, '^ to 
observe Nature step out of the common roadL: 
apd emex the precincts of the marvellous. To- 
march in ber utuai track ejiCtK^s^tio admiration^ 
bui when, in ber wanton meoda« she forms ao . 
O'Briea of eight fe^tj, aod a Btoruwlaski of thre^^: 
ao admirable Crichton with every accomplishmenlr 
and a thousand other men with none^, ^tis by - 
these deviations that she raises ustonishmenl.*' . . t 
Thomas Topham^a man whose feats of strength 
might have figured beside those of Homer's he- 
roes, was born in Londoa about the year 171CK? 
His father who was a carpenter, brought hrra upi. 
to the same profession, 'i'hough his stature w^s 
jiot.remaikable, being, at liis full growth, five feed-! 
tea inches in height> yet he was endowed by na«}. 
ture with muscular powers so extraordinary astotj 
exceed aay thing of the kind ou rccojxL ) 
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He follQwcd the profession of his father till 
haclattahiecl the age of twenty-four years, wl 
he exchanged it for the Jess laborious employm 
of a publican. That Topham was fond of athic 
exercises, and that the practice of them contrj 
ted U) give him that superior strength for w^ 
he was *o remarkable, can scarcely be doubt 
for we find that the house he first took was 
Ked-Lion, at the corner of the City Road, nc 
ly opposite St. Luke's Hospital, in order that 
might be ni«r the ring in MoorGelils, at t 
time the theatre of gymnastic exhibitions, si 
as cudgelliog, ivrestling, backsword and box! 

It was here that he gave the first public disp 
of his astonishing corporeal powers, by puH 
against a horse, with his feet placed against a ! 
wall, which divided upper and lower Moorflc 
Ue next tried bis strength against two horsesi 
hfis legs Dot being properly placed, he recei 
aa injury in one of his knees from a jerk. ! 
' the most extraordinary feat in point of magnit 
vi'us that which he performed in Bath Str 
C>)ld Bath Fields, on the £8th of May, 17 
¥phen he lifted three hogsheads of water, wei 
ing 18fifi pounds, in the presence of thousand 
sjpectatora, assembled to witness this uncomr 
exertion. 

The various performances of this prodigy 
strength are of snch a nature a^ almost to exc 
credibility, were they not attested by peisons 
nodoubted veracity and who were themse 
eyewitnesses of the facts they relate. Dr. Di 



^fievsassureg as, tliot hesawhimperfbrm the fol- 
lewiiig feats : With his fingers he rolled tip a very 
Izirge and strong pewter dish. Thrusting the bowt 
of a strong tobacco-pipe under his garter, his 
legy being bent, he broke it to pieces with the ten* 
dons of hi&ham. He broke another bovr! of the 
same kind betwreen his first and second finger,. 
by pressmg them together sideways. A table, 
itx fieet kHis^, v^iih half a hundred weight fastened 
to the end of it,, he lifted trith hi» teeth, and heltt 
a considerabN3 time in a horizontal position. He' 
ftmck an iron poker, a yard long and three inchcf» 
Atck, against his bare left arm, between! thedbo^ 
^and wrist, til! the instrument was bent so as near- 
ly to fortn a right angle. Taking another poker 
•f the same kind, he held the ends of it in iiis 
lutnds, and placing the middle against the beck of 
Ills neck, made both ends meet befbre him, aftief 
which he pulled it almost straight again. He 
Vroke a rope two inches in circnmference* though. 
ke was obliged to exert four times the strength 
Aat was requisite for the purpose, in coirse-» 
quence of the awkward manner which he adopt-^ 
ed. He lifted a stone roller, weighing eight bun^ 
ihed pounds, by a chain to which it was fastened^ 
irith his hands only, and standing on a fratee 
above it. 

These exhibitions probably, took up Topham's 
time, and drew his attention from his birsines^i 
for we find that he failed at the Golden Lion ; 
after which he took another house in the same 
at Islington^ His fame for strength now 
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d THOMAS TOrilAMi 

li^JfftUvto Spread all Over, the couulry, and he 
aiuul various provincial towns for the purpose 
exhibiting his wonderful feats. His perfoi 
anccd at Derby are thus described by Mr.. H 
ton of Birmingham, .who., at ihat time, was 
inhabitant of the former place. 

*' Wc learnt/', says he^ from private accou 

M'ell attested, that I'homas 1 opham, a man v^ 

iceptapubiie houseat Islington, performed surp 

ing feats of strength, such as breaking a broo 

s)ick of the largest size by striking it against 

^are a^m ; lifting two hogsheads of water; he 

i)ig his horse oyer a turnpike-gate; carrying 

beam of a hpusc, as a soldier his firelock ; i 

others of. a similar description. However be 

might at first be staggered, all doubt was 8< 

re^uoyed whi'n this second Sampson appearpc 

Derby> as aperforiner in public, and that at 

Tate of a shilling for .each spectator. Oil ap 

catio^i to Aldcrmaq Cooper for permission to 

bibit, tbd! magistrate was surprised at the feats 

proposed, and as his appearance resembled t 

i)£ other men> he rc(]uested him to strip that 

might examine whether he was made like th 

He was found to be extremely muscular; w 

yere hollows under the arms and hams of oti 

were filled up with ligaments in him. 

. *' He appeared to be nearly five feet ten inc 

in height, upwards of thirty years of age, Vi 

made but without any singularity. He wal 

with a small limp. He had formerly laid a 

f^er, the usual decider of disputes, tliat tl 

s • ' ' 



THOI449 TO?HAM. - - W 

}K>rs6s could not draw bim fiQta a poat^ which be- 
should clasp with his feet: but the driver giving 
them a sudden lash^ turnedNtbem aside^ and the 
tinexpected jerk broke his thigh. 

" The performances of this wonderful man^ 
in whom were united the strength of twelve, 
consisted in rolling up a pewter-dish of seven 
pounds, as a man rolls up a sheet of paper — bold- 
ing a pewter quart at arm's length and squeezing, 
the sides together like an egg-shell — lifting twa 
hundred weight with his little finger and moving 
it gently over his bead. The bodies be touched 
seemed to have lost their power of gravitation- 
He alsp broke a rope, fastened to the floor, that, 
^ould sustain twenty hundred weight; lifted an 
oak-table six feet long with his teeth, thought 
half a hundred weight was hung to the extremi|ty : 
9 piece of leather was fixed to one end for bis^ 
teeth to bold,, two of the feet stood up(Hi|; hi^. 
knees, and he raised the end with the ^ght, 
higher than that in his mouth. He took Mr. 
Chambers, vicar of All Saints, who weighed twen- 
ty-seven stone, ^nd raised him with one band; 
his head being laid on one chair and his feet ov^ 
ij^nother, four people, of fourteen stone each, sat 
upon his body, which he heaved at pleasure, H^ 
struck a round bar of iron one inch in diameter 
against iiis naked arm, and at one stroke bent it 
like a bow. Weakness and feeling seemed fled 
together. 

'' Being a master of music, he entertained the 
company w|th Mad Tom. I beard. him singjal 



S THOSTAS TOPRA!ir 

«olo to the orgaa in St. Werburgb's cUureh, thci 
the -only one in Derby ;.but'thoHgh be might per 
fonn> with judgment^ yet the voice, more terribl" 
than sweet, seemed scarcely bnoian. Though c 
a pacific temper, and with tlie appearance of i 
gentteman, yet be was liable to the insuks of th 
mde. The hostler at the Virgin's Inn, wher 
be resrded, having given him some canse of dis 
pieautpe> be took one of the kitchen spits froc 
the mantle-piece, and bent it roMnd his neck Uki 
sC bandkepfbief ;. but aa be did not chuae to tncl 
the ends in the hostler^s boson>, the cuoAyroii 
ornament excited the langbter of the company 
till be condescended to untie bis cravat. Had b 
not aboundeel witii good-nature, the men migh 
bave been in fear for the safety of their persom 
and the women for that of their pewter-shelves; a 
be could instantly mil np both. One blow, wit! 
JiwfiM, wo»kl for ever have silenced those be 
roes of the bear-garden, Johtison and Mendoza. 
These> however, were only the vtsnal perform 
anees of Topham, when he Went abotit for thi 
purpose of shewing his povi^ers. Many othe 
occasional demonstrations of tbeoi are related h 
persons who knew him. One night perceiving 
watchman asleep in his box, be raised them hot] 
from the grotind, and carrying the load wrtk tb 
greatest ease, at length dropped the woodeHi tenc 
ment with its inhabitant over the wall of Tm 
dall's burying-ground. The consternation of tb 
watchman on awaking from bis nap, may b 
zftore easily conceived than described* 



t Sitting one dajr ftjt tbe wiQd6w of arlow public 
bouse in Cbiswi^U Sire^t^ li butcher parsed byr 
tottering under the burden of ne«urly half an ox. 
Of this Topbam relieved him wUb so much ease- 
and dexterity, tiLat the fellow swore that nothing' 
but the devil could have fio.wh away with his • 
load. 

. On another occasion^ having gone on board '^ 
a- West Indiaman lying in the river, he was pre-* 
seated with a coooa-nut. which to the no small 
astonishment of the crew he cracked dose, to the; 
ear of one of the sailors, with the same facility : 
n^.an ordinary person would crack an egg.^hell. ; 
The mate having made some remark displeasing • 
tQ Topham, the latter observed that, if he had ■ 
pleased, he could have cracked the bowsprit ov^r 
his head. 

. Topbam- having one day gone to witnesi a 
raqe that was run on .the Hackney road^ the 
spectators were greatly annoyed by. a man in a 
cart, who endeavored to kcepclose to the contend- 
ing parties. Topham at length resolved to stop 
the career of this disagreeable intruder and lay- : 
iqg bold of the tail of tlie curt, drew it back 
with the greatest ease, in spite of all the exerti- > 
ons of the driver to make his horse advance, . 
The rage of the latter was equalled only by the '• 
delight and astonishment of tlie beholders ; while, 
nothing but the fear of being crushed or torn to 
pieces prevented the fellow from exercising his 
whip on theibrmidable cause of his mortifica- 
tion. 



It) rmoMM TOfHAw. 

Notwithstanding hirsnperiority, Tapbam si 
19 have been a man of a qtiiet and peaceabk 
position^ atid ntref to hlv^ made a wanton oi 
proper use of bis extraordinary strength, to 
detriment of his fcMow-creatnres. He even 
sesned a greater share of patience than fall 
the lot of the generality of people. Whil< 
kept a public-house be was visited by two 
who were so exceedinglyquarrelsome, that the 
Topham quietly put up with theif humor f 
considerable time, yet, at last, nothing w 
satisfy them but ^fighting the landlord. 1 
pjtobably mbtoek his forbearance for cowar< 
bat they were soon undeceived: for Tiipl 
finding it impcitsible to appease them in any c 
way, seized them both by the neck as if they 
been children and knocked their heads togel 
tiU they asked pardon with as much alagect 
mission as they had before shewn of insolent 
giving ofienoe. 

Topham however was not endued with f 
tudtf c^ mind equal to bis strength of body, 
faithless woman embittered the concluding poi 
of bia life, as it did that of his prototype of 
Unable to endure the reflections oceasioiiec 
\^\s wife's inconstancy, Topham, at length 
braced the desperate resolution of putting 
end to his tife in the flower of bis age. 
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JELEANOR GWYNNE. 

This c^ebrated female^ better known by tlie 
familiar appellation of Nell^ was of the lowest 
extraction^ and at her first setting out in the worlds 
sold oranges id the play-house. Natare seems to 
have qualified her for the stage. Her person, 
though below the middle size, was well-turned ; 
she had a good natural air^ and a sprightliness 
that promised every thing in comedy. Under 
the instructions of Hart and Lacy who were 
both actors of distinction^ she in a short time 
became eminent herself in the same profession. 
She acted the most spirited and fantastic parts^ and 
spoke a prologue and epilogue with admirable 
address. She rarely appeared in tragedy, but is 
known to have acted the part of Alaialiide, and 
to this Lord Lansdown alludes in his, " Progress 
of Beauty/' when he says: 

'' Ajid Almabide once mate by kuigs adored.'' 

Her profession as an actress was the means of 
mtroducing her to the notice of the great, and her 
charms made such an impression on Lord Buck- 
hurst that a connexion ensued, which was only 
interrupted by the more flattering solicitations of 
a royal lover. She is said to have been iatrod ne- 
ed to King Charles H. by the duke of Buck-* 
ingbam, with a view of supplanting the duches« 



If KLEANOR' taWYNNE. 

of Cleveland. If any credit may be given U 
manuscript lampoon dated 168G^ Lord Bw 
hurst refused to part with his. mistress till he i 
reimbursed the expence he had lavished ii[ 
her. The King, at length as }he price of 
compliance, created him carl of Middlesex^ 
in the words of the satirist. 



*. 



I (Gave liim an earldom to resign his b— ^-tch. ' 

. The immediate cause of her becoming the < 
ject of Charles's aflecti<m is, however, related 
Ci different manner, as follows: — At the du) 
theatre, under Killigrcw's patent, the celebra 
Nokcs appe[)rcd in a hat larger than that usui 
assigned to Pistol, which diverted the audience 
much as to help off a bad play, Dryden, in 
turn, caused a hat to be made of the circunvl 
ence of a large coach-wheel, and marde ]\; 
Gvvynne deliver an epilogue under it, with 
brim stretched out in its utmost horizontal 
tension. No sooner did she appear in.this strai 
dress, than the house was convulsed with laughi 
Among the rest, ithe King gave her the* fuli 
proof of his approbation, by going behind . 
scenes after the play, and taking her home in 
own coach to sup with him. The pert arid vi 
cious prattle of the orangc-wench, had been 
degrees refined into such wit as could please i 
monarch. After this elevation she still coniii 
ed on the stage, and shewed great talents in ^ 
hibiting the airy, fantastic and sprightly prod 
tions of the comic muse. 
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Nell, who knew how to mimic every thing ti* 
dicalous about the courts presently ingratiated 
tierself with her raeny sovereign, and retained a 
-considerable place in his aflfection to the time of 
his deatb. It coald scarcely be supposed that 
Charles would have given her a place about the 
person of his queen, but nevertheless sudi was 
the fact. *' I am ashamed/' says Mr. Pegge in 
%iis Curialia, *' to confess I find Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne among the ladies of the Privy Chamber 
to Queen Catherine. This was barefaced enough 
to besure! Had the King made a momentary 
-connection with a lady of that denomination, the 
offence might have been connived at by th« 
qoeen; but the placing one of the meanest of his 
creatures so near the Queen's per«on,was an insuk 
-that nothing could palliate but the licentiousness 
-of the age, and the abandoned character of the 
lascivious monarch.** 

Mr. Pennant, in his account of London informs 
41S that Mrs. G Wynne's residence was in Pall-Malf, 
and that, within memory, the back roonl on the 
ground floor was entirely of looking-glass, and 
the ceiling was said to have been composed of the 
«ame material. Over the chimney was her pic- 
ture, and that of her sister decorated another 
room. 

The royal favorite after her lelevation betrayed 
neither ostentation, avarice nor pvide. She re- 
membered all her theatrical friends, and rendered 
them services, generously discharging her debt 
,of gratitude to Dryden^ and proving a zealous 
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14 BLEANOR GWYNNR. 

patronefs to Otwuy and Lee. Dr. Burnet, biih 
of Salii^bury mentiouH tliut the cUikc of Buckit; 
liaoi told him, when Nell was fir»t introduced 
tiie king, tthc attked a settlement of />(X)I. a yc 
which ChurleH refused; but he adds from 
ssLtna authority timt, in the space of four 6uece< 
ing years, the king hud lavished on lier no J 
xhan sixty thousmid pound*. Nor was this lai 
sum dissipated entirely in usekss purposes, i 
was most munificent in her charities, and 
single act of instigating the King to crectChei 
IIo^piLal, as an asylum for disabled soldiers, m 
<5ntitle tier memory to no inconsiderable res[H 
3Ibe ground on which it stands is gcneraJly adn 
ted to tmvc been given by lier us an encouriij 
went to tbe design. A public imuseiu the vi 
nity of the Hospital, frequented by its teuat 
.^tiil exhibits a rude representation of ber he£ 
and one of the first toasts drunk iifter their d 
ner acknowledges tbeir gratitude to their patn 
c«9s Nell G Wynne. 

She either was or affected to be extremely < 
thodox, and a friend to the clergy and the chun 
It is a known fact that goitig one day ihrou 
the city, she saw some bailiffs hurryitig a wort 
clergyman to [>riion ; on which she paid the d^ 
and rcfstored the captive divine to liberty. 

Mrs. CJ Wynne (Kissessed a great fund of « 
and good-hun[ior; indeed she sometimes carri 
them to extravagance; but even her htgh< 
flights* were so natural that they rather provok 
Jangbter i\im excited ilisgust. Beuig iiumlted 
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■ < * 

her coacb at Oxford by the mob, who mistook 
her for the duchess X)f Portsmouth, a French 
favorite of the King's, she looked out of the win- 
dow and said : " Pray good people be civil ; I am 
the protestant whore." This laconic explanation 
converted the execrations of the populace intd 
blessings, and they suffered her to proceed with^ 
out farther molestation. 

Another anecdote of a-similar nature is related 
by Mr. P^^nnant. ^^I remember," says he " that 
when I was a boy I was brought by my mother 
into a very great glass shop, a little beyond 
Wimbledon House, in the Strand (where Doy- 
ley's warehouse now stands). The keeper of it 
vrnM an aged man ftill of the garrulity often at- 
tendant oti the advanced period of life. H^gavt 
lis the following cimous anecdote of (He Hretjr 
Nell G Wynne. '' When I was an apprentice, Mrs 
Gwynnecame into oursbop^ She had not been 
there long before a violent noise was heard in the 
street. On eaqwiKy it w«8 futind to proceed 
from a battle between NelPs footman, a country 
lad, and one of the mob, in which the lad got a 
Woody nose.^ His mistress dsked him what wn!s 
the cause of the quarrel— Wh}^ my lady, they 

called your l^dy^hip a w e— Poh! Poh !' you 

f&ol, said Nell, yt)u should never mind thate, fbr 
many people (tall me so — That may be, replied 
her champion, but they shall never call me a 
vfh — re'* man.** 

M'rs. Gwynne had by the king two sons, of 
vbom the eldtt wasr successively created earl 6f 
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Burford and duke of St. Albany. Lord Bei 
claire, the j'oungjer, died at Paris in 1680. It 
reported that before the duke of St. Albans v 
ennobled^ his mother^ calling to him in the Kin 
presence, said : '* Come hither, you little b 
tard." for this the king gently reproved h<;r, 
which she replied with her usual bluntness, i\ 
she had no better name to call him by. He s 
soon afterwards created Baron of Hedington a 
Earl of Burford. A son of the duke attair 
to the honor of the prelacy, and became the 
habitant of the episcopal palace contiguous a 
nearly adjoining to the humble cot where 
grandmother first drew breath. 

This celebrated favorite survived her ro 
protector a few years, and died in I691, a t; 
penitent for the frailties of ber past life. 



MARTIN VAN BUTCHELL. 

Singularity of manners and appearai 
has been assumed by some to excite that attei 
on wrhich they did not deserve, and to gain crc 
for qualifications they never possessed. By such t 
method has been employed to make themsel 
knowij and to acquire a Reputation, which by 
ordinary mode of conduct, unaided by talei 
they could never have obtained. Such is not 
case with Mr. Martin Van Butcbeli, one of 



most etcenlric characters to be fdund in the 
Blitish metropolis, and a gentleman of indisputa- 
ble science and abilities, but whose strange hu- 
mors aftd extraordinary habits, have rather tend- 
ed to obscure than to display the talents he pos- 
sessed. 

The family of Van Butchell w5rs originally fiom 
Flanders, and the father of Martin was well 
known at the beginning of the reign of George 
the Second, as tapestry-maker to the king. Mnr- 
tin Van Butchell, was born on the 5th of Febru- 
ary 1735, in Eagle Street, Red Lion Square, but 
afterwards removed with his family to a large 
house, then called the Crown House, situated 
a short distance on the Surry side of Westmin- 
sttr Bridge. Having received an education suit- 
ed to the circumstances of his paretits, and dis- 
liking his fiither's profession, he obtained a re- 
commendation to Sir Tliomas Robinson, as a 
travelling companion to his son. On this occa- 
sion the candor, integrity and independent cha- 
racter, which have distinguished Mr. Van Butch- 
ell through life, were remarkably displayed ; for 
hearing an unfavorable, and as it happened an 
unjust account of the temper and disposition of 
Sir Thomas, he declined the engagement. He 
soon afterward entered in the capacity of groom 
of the chambers into the family of Lady Talbot^ 
in which he lived nine years. 

The economy of Mr. Van Butchell, in this si- 
tuation enabled him, on leaving it, to devote 

B3 
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himself to bis favorite studies^ mecbauics^ mt 
cine, and in particular anatomy. Under 1 
tuition of those eminent masters^ the late celeb] 
ed Doctors William and John Hunter, heenj 
ed an excellent opportunity of obtaining a cc 
petent knowledge of the various branches of 
healing art. The latter gentleman he has ti 
commemorated in one of the singular ad\ 
tisements, which he has for many years beer 
the habit of sending forth into the world. 

'' The first Magistrate 
And other sincere lovers of this State 
Are now informed most respectfully 
That some years ago Martin van Butciie 

bad an appointment to meet 
( — At Lady Hunloke's house in Stralford Place 
his able teacher John Hunter Esq. 
Who overtook him in Grosvenor Square, ar 
bade him get into his chariot : Soon as he \ 

seated 
John said : What mischief are you about no 
Martin. Curing the king's evil. 
John, I can't cure the king's evil. 
Martin. I know yoir can't cure the king's e^ 
If you could cure the king's evil, I should i 
trouble myself about the king's evil ; but 1 wj 
to do 

What you cannot do ! 
John, That is right. Do you try to get fii 
(we know nothing compared to what we are 
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fiorani of) make yourself of consequence^ and 
then everybody will make you of consequence; 
but if you dont make yourself of consequence, 
nobody else will. I do assure you many are in 
very high esteem and very full practice tbat*(com« 
paratively) know no more about healing thaa 
dray-horses: they have not powers. 

You try to be first !" 

The first public appearance of Mr. Van Butcb- 
ell was in the profession of a dentist, having been 
led to make human teeth a principal object of 
bis attention, by the accidental breaking of one 
of his own. It is related that in a very early, and 
consequently not the most lucrative period of 
his practice, a lady being dissatisfied with some 
teeth with which he had furnished her, he volun- 
tarily returned the money (ten guineas) she had 
paid for them. It was not long, however, be- 
fore she came back, requesting as a favor, that she 
might have them again at the original price. So 
eminently successful was Mr. Van Butchell ia 
this line, that for a complete set of teeth, he is 
known to have received so high a price, as eigh- 
ty guineas. 

Mr. Van Butchell next turned his attention to 
the treatment of ruptures; and in this practice ac- 
quired so extensive a reputation, that a Dutch 
physician paid a visit to this country^, for the ex- 
press purpose of placing himself under his care. 
In return for the relief he received, he instruct- 
ed Mr Van ButchfUiii the art of curing fistulas^ 
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whichhe has since practised with unparallelec 
cess. 

The numerous inventions of Mr. Van Br 
ell, are sufficient demonstrations of a mecl 
cal genius. Wliile he was engaged in the 
king of trusses for ruptures, he contrived ^ 
he denominated clastic bands, or braces 
small clothes ; but being necessarily of a 1 
price, they have not come into general use. 
is also the inventor of spring girths for sadi 
of cork bottoms to iron stirrups to prevent 
feet iVoni slipping, and many other things 
similar description. 

The ingenuity and eccentricities of Mr. 
Butchell, have often attracted the notice < 
of Majesty. He says^ of himself, in one of 
curious advertisements, that *^ your Maje< 
petitioner, about ten years ago, had often 
high lionor, before your Majesty's nobles 
conversing with your Majesty, face to f 
when we were hunting of the stag, in Wim 
Forest." 

It is said that at one time, this extraordir 
chtfracter aspired to the honor of being appoir 
dentist to the king, and applied for that purpose 
the Marquis of Salisbury, then lord chamber 
of the houshold.' His wish was intimated to 
majesty, whose consent was obtained, when 1 
Butchell, from some unaccountable whim, woi 
np a public advcrt'rsment, with a notioe', t 
Lord Salisbury, had no occasion to trdirble h 
self, a^out procariiig falm^die appointment 
dcutist to the King. * 
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The conduct of Mr. Van Butchell after th^ 
death of his first wife, served to render him more , 
than ever an object of public notice. We have 
heard of an Irish gentleman who was so di^^ 
tractedly fond of a beautiful wife prematurely 
snatched from him by death, that he had her 
embalmed, and kept her in a closet adjoining 
his room. He never sat down to table without 
having a chair and a pliiie, with knife and fork, 
placed for her; nay, so powerful was the effect 
of his grief on his ihtellects, that when he wished 
perfectly, to enjoy himself, he would place her in 
a chair opposite to his own, and talk to her as 
though she had still been alive. Whether Mr. 
Van Butchell was actuated by the same- feelings 
as this fond and unfortunate husband, we cannot 
pretend to decide, but certain it is that he had 
the corpse of his wife embalmed, and kept it for 
many years in a parlor in his house, where it was 
inspected by great numbers of curious visitors. 
This singularity gave rise to a report, that by a 
clause in the marriage settlement he was entitled 
to the disposal of certain property as long as she 
remained above ground. 

Like the late Lord Rokeby, Mr. Van Butchell 
is a decided enemy to the razor, which has not 
touched his chin for sixteen years. It has been 
asserted that this singularity is not the mere 
effect of caprice, but the result of a philosophi- 
cal conversation with Dr. John Hunter, in which 
it was agreed that this natural appendage is con- 
ducive to the strj^gth aad vigor of the humau 
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body. His allusions to this ornament in the < 
centric compositions, of which wc have alrcii 
given some specimens, are frequent urul c'lmusii 
He is fond of using the following (;uotation fn 
the entertaining Mr. D'Israeli's Curiosities 
Literature: 

^^ Beards the Delight of ancient Beauties, 

" When the fair were accustomed to beh 
their lovers with beards, the sight of a sha^ 
chin excited sentiments of horror and aversio 

" To obey the injunctions of tiis bisho 
Louis the Seventh of France cropped his hi 
and shaved his beard. EKanor of Acquitai 
his consort, found him, with this? uncommon \ 
pearance, very ridiculous, and very contcmptil 
She revenged herself, by becomitig dometh 
more than a coquette. The king obtained ft 
vorce. She then married the count of Anj 
who shortly after nsicendcd the EngHsh thro 
She gave him fbr her marriage dower the r 
provinces of Poitou and Guienne; and this. i 
the origin of those wars which for three hund 
years ravaged France, and which cost 
French nation three millions of men. All whi 
probably, had never taken place, if Louis 
Seventli had not been so rash as to crop his 1 
and shave his beard, by which he became so 
gustful in the eyes of the fair Eleanor.** 

In another of his advertigements he says 
^' Girls are fond of hair: (iktod love comjorti 
See their bosom JHxfl^ t^\Mif}g^. waists— w 
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tippets. Let your beards grow long, that ye may 
be strongs in mind and body." Again he exhorts 
his readers to " leave off deforming : each him- 
self reform : wear the marks of men : incontcst- 
ible. Jesus did not shave: for he knew better. 
Had it been proper our chins should be bare, 
would hair be put there by wise Jehovah, who 
made all things good ?'' 

But the most extraordinary, and perhaps the 
reader may conceive the most unintelligible of 
Mr. Van Butcheirs effusions on this subject, is 
the following: '^ Am not I the first healer (at 
this dav) of bad fistula!? With an handsome 
beard, like Hippocrates ! The combing I sell 
one guinea each hair. (Of use to the fair, that 
want fine children: — I can tell them how; it is a 
secret.) Some are quite auburn ; others silver- 
white: — full half-quarter long, growing — (day 
and night — ) only fifteen months." This appears, 
from the concluding words, to have been written 
only a year and a quarter after he first began to 
cherish the excrescence, and when it had at* 
tained the length of half a quarter of a yard, 
or four inches and a half. About two years 
afterwards he describes himself as '^ a British 
Christian man, with a comely beard, full eight 
inches long." 

The favorite exercise and recreation of Mr.Van 
Butchell is riding. The principle on which he 
retains his beard he extends also to animals, 
which, he contends, should never be docked, 
nicked, or trimmed. Hi* steed is a grey poney,. 
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^iiicl)^ it i^ ssiid^ he sometimes tnkos it into 
head to paint with spots or streaks of purple^ bh 
or other colors. The f out cnsenibf e of ihc rider v 
a shallow^ narrow-briinined lint^ nearly w1 
with age, a venerable flowing beard, u n 
brown coat, and boots of the same complex! 
and the poney with the above-mentioned wh 
sical decorations, has a most ludicrous eff 
and often attracts a considerable number of sp 
tators. (A striking representation of this sin 
lar couple is prefixed as a vignette to the 8ec< 
volume of our collection.) A bridle^ which 
occasionally uses, is a curious contrivance, 
blind is fixed to the li(;ad, and this he can 
down over the horse's eyes and draw up agair 
j)leasure^ in case the animal should take fri{ 
or to prevent him from seeing any partici 
object. 

Mr. Van Butchell has resided between thi 
and forty years in the house he at present oc 
pies in Mount Street, Berkley S(juare, the i 
gular inscription on which often arrests the att 
tion of tin* passenger. His success in the varl 
branches of his practice has been very great, i 
the sphere of his utility, as well as his own p 
fits, might have been much increased, had 
not taken the resolution to which lie has inflc 
hly adlnfred, of seeing patients only at his o 
house. On this subject it is related, that he \ 
once sent for to attend a gentleman of eminei 
in the law, but he referred to the notice in 
advertisement --^^ I go to none." Five bundr 
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guineas were oiTered to itidtice him to alter his 
resolution, but in Tain. The sum was doubledi 
but with truly admirable consistency, he still re- 
plied, *' I go to none.*' 

From one of tlie whims for which Mr. Van 
Butchell is so remarkable, he used, a few years 
ago, to self cakes, gingerbread, aj^ples, nut«», and 
the like to children at his door. It has been 
suggested, tliat his motive for ^ngngiiig in this 
line of business, might be to afford employment 
to his own children, of whom he had a numeroun 
famiiv. 

In his domestic habits, he is said to preserve thtf 
same characteristic singnlarity as marks the rest 
oi his conduct; making it an invariable practice 
to dine by himself. His wife and children tdso 
dine by themselves, and the only method in 
which he calls the latter is by whistling, ft i^ 
likewise reported, that on his marriage with eacli 
of his two wives, he gave them the clH>ice of the 
two Extreme colors for clothes, white or black y 
and after they had made their election, never 
suffered them to wear any other. Hie first chose 
black and the second white, in which she con*' 
stantly appears. 

The political sentiments of Mr. Van Butchell 
may be gathered from the following facts. Du- 
ring the agitation produced in the kingdom by 
the writings' of Paine and the artifices of design- 
ing men, he thus commenced onet^if his adver- 
tisements: '^ GorresporKiing Lads — remember 
Jndasy and the year 80." At the same period^ 
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be was a frequent attendant at the Weitminst 
roruin^ where he exercised the right beiongin 
to every individual by reading a chapter of tl 
New Testament, probably by way of antidote t 
the infidel principles which many of the visito 
, of that place had imbibed. He never failed 1 
act liis part with extraordinary gravity, and froi 
this circumstance undoubtedly originated the n 
port of his having occasionally performed tli 
functions of a preacher. Nevertheless, so far 
he from being bigotted to a party, and such 
the humanity of his disposition, that he pai 
many friendly visits to Newgate while tlie pe; 
sons apprehended for seditious practices wei 
confined in that prison. 

Mr. Van 15utcheirs good statr of health at h 
advanced time of life, may perhaps be ascribe 
to his manner of living. He retires early to re 
and rises betimes; takes no wine or strong drini 
and eats hut little flesh. The tea used by h 
family, a fragrant, wholesome beverage, is pn 
pared by himself. 

We cannot dismiss the remarkable subject c 
this article, without noticing the severe domesti 
affliction which bcfel him in the summer of 180( 
in tiie death of one of his sons, an amiable youn 
man, of twenty-two, while on a party of^pleasm 
in a boat on the Thames. The same accider 
also proved fatal to two youAg ladies of the com 
pany. The premature end .of the youth was th 
more deeply regretted ou account of the act i 
which he lost his life. The boat -was overturned 
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and perceiving his motlier sinking, he directed all 
his efforts to her preservation. Rising with her 
in bis arms, he struck his head ascaini^t the side 
of a barge with such force as to fracture liis skull, 
which occasioned his imme;|diate death. 



JOHN PHILIP BARRETIER. 

We had recently occasion to notice a youthful 
character distinguished for extraordinary attain-* 
ments, but many of our readers will probabty be 
of opinion that the remarkable talents of the ad- 
mirable Crichion were equalled, if not exceeded 
by the precocious acquirements of the sidyect 
of the present article. The following account, 
the most complete of any that we are acuqainted 
with, was collqctedby the celebrated Or. Johnson 
from letters written by the fatlier of young Bar- 
ret ier. 

John Philip Barretier was born at Scliwabach, 
January 19, 17'20-21. Ilis father was a Calvini^t 
m^ister of that placre, who took upon himself the 
care of his education. What arts of instruction 
he used, or by what method lie regulated the 
studies of his son, we arc not able to inform th\e 
public ; if ]Mr. Le Fevrcyth ought the method ia 
which he taught his children, worthvto be com* 
inunicated to the learned world, how justly may 
Mr. Barretier claim the universal attention of 
mankind to a scheme of education that has pro* 
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duced such a stupendous progress! The auihc 
who have endeavored to teach certain and i 
iaiiing rules for obtaining a long life^ howe 
they have failed in their attempts, are univert 
Jy confessed to have at least, the merit of a gr 
aud noble design, and to have deserved gratiti 
and honoun How much more then is due 
Mr. Barretier, who succeeded in what they h{ 
only attempted ? for to prolong life, andimpn 
it.are nearly the same. If to have all that ricl 
ran purchase, is to be rich ; if to do all that caa 
done iu a long life, is to live long ; he isequi 
a bonefiicior to mankind, who teaches them 
protract the duration, or shorten the business 
life. 

That there are few things more ^worthy our < 
riosity than this method, by which the father 
sisted the genius of the son, every man will 
convinced, that considers the early proiiciei 
at which it enabled him to arrive ; such a pr 
ciency as no one has yet reached at the same a 
and to which it is therefore probable that ev 
advantageous circumstance concurred. 

At the age of nine years he not only was n 
ter of live languages, an attainment in itself 
iXK)st incredible, but understood, says his fatl 
the holy writers, better in their original tongi 
than in his own. If l^e* means by this assert! 
that he knew the sense of many passages in 
original, which were obscure in the translati 
the account, however wonderful, may be adn 
ted; but if be intends to tell his correspond 
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that his son was better acquainted with the two- 
languages of the Bible^ than with his own, he 
iBiist be allowed to speak hyperbolically, or to 
admit that his son had somewliat neglected the 
study of his native language; or we must own^ 
that the fondness of a parent has transported 
him into some natural exaggerations. 

Part of this letter I am tempted to suppress^ 
being unwilling to demand the belief of others ta 
that which appears incredible to myself; but as - 
my incredulity may, perhaps, be the product ra- 
ther of prejudice than reason, as envy may be- 
get a disinclination to admit so immense a supe- 
riority, and as an account is not to be immedi- 
ately censured as false, merely because it is won- 
derful, I shall proceed to give the rest of his fa- 
ther's relation, from his letter of the 3d of MarcU 
3729-SO. He speaks, continues he, German*, 
Latin, and French, equally well. He can, by 
Jaying before him a translation, read any of the 
books of the Old or Niew Testament in its origi- ' 
nal language, without hesitation or perplexity. 
He is no stranger to biblical criticism or philoso- 
phy, nor unacquainted witli ancient and modeni 
geography, and is qualified to support a conver- 
sation with learned men, who frequcnlly visit 
and correspond with him. 

In liis eleventh year-, he not only published a 
learned letter in Latin, but translated the travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin from \he Hebrew into French, 
which he illustrated with notes, and accompa- 
nied with dissertations ; a work in which his fa,- 
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ther^ as be himself declares^ could give him 
tie assistance, as he did not undert tand the i 
binical dialect. 

The reason, for which his father engaged 1 
in this work, was only to prevail upon hiul 
write a fairer hand than he had hitherto aci 
tomed himself to do, by giving him hopes, tl 
if be should translate s«me little author, and 
fer a fair copy of his version to some booksel 
lie might, in return for it, luive other be 
which he wanted, and could not afibrd to j 
chase. 

Incited by this expectation, he fixed upon 
*^ Travels of Rabbi Benjamin," as most 'pro 
for his purpose, being a book neither bulky 
common, and in one month completed his tn 
]ation, applying only one or two hours a daj 
tliat particular task. lu another month, be d 
up the principal notes ; and, in the third, wi 
some dissertations upon particular passages wfa 
seemed to require a larger examination. 

This copy was, however, far from being writ 
with the neatness which his father desired ; : 
did the booksellers, to whom it was offered, m; 
proposals very agreeable to the expectations 
the young translator; but after having examu 
the performance after their manner, and de( 
mined to print it upon conditions not very 
vantageous, returned it to be transcribed, ti 
the printers mightr not be embarrased with a < 
py so difficuITU) read. 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter € 
of his twelfth year, and. had made great advan< 
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io hU studies^ notwithstanding an obstinate ta- 
roor in his kft hand, which gave him great pain, 
and obliged him to a tedious and troublesome 
method of cure ; and reading over his perfor* 
mance^ was so far from contenting himself with 
barely transcribing it^ that lie altered the great- 
est part of the notes, new-modelled tlie disser- 
tations^ and augmented the book to twice its 
former bulk. 

What applauses are due to an old age^ wasted 
in a scrupulous attention to particular accents 
and etymologies^ may appear, says his father, by 
seeing how little time is required to arrive at 
such an eminence in these studies as many even 
of those venerable doctors have not attained, 
. for want of sational methods and regular appli- 
cation. 

This censure is doubtless just upon those who 
spend too much of their lives upon useless nice- 
ties, or who appear to labor without making any 
progress : but as the knowledge of language is 
necessary, and a minute accuracy sometimes re- 
quisite, they are by no means to be blamed^ who, 
in compliance with the particular bent of their 
own minds, make the difiiculties of dead lan- 
guages their chief study^and arrive at excellence 
proportionate to their application, since it was to 
the labor of such men that his son was indebted 
for his own learning. 

The first languages which Barretier learned 
wxre the French, German, and Latin, which he 
was taught not in the common way, by a multi- 
tude of definitions, redes, and ejcceptions, which 
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fktigue the attention^ and burthen the mcmoi 
without apy use proportionate to the time V!h\ 
they require^ and the disgust which they crca 
The method by which he was instructed was ea 
and expeditious^ and therefore pleasing. 1 
learned them all in the same manner^ and a}m< 
*tit tlie same time, by conversing in them indiffi 
cntly with his father. 

The other languages of which he was mast 
he learned by a method yet more uncommc 
The only book which he made use of was t 
Bible^ which his father laid before him in t 
language that he then proposed to learn, acco 
panied with a translation, being taught 
degrees the inflexions of nouns and verbs. Tl 
method, says his father, made the Latin mc 
familiar to him in his fourth year than any ott 
language. 

When he was near the end of his sixth ye 
he entered upon the study of the Old Testamc 
in its original language, beginning with the bo 
of Genesis, to which his father confined him i 
six months; after which he read cursorily o^ 
the rest of the historical books, in which he fou 
very little difhculty, and then applied himself 
the study of the poetical writers and the prophe 
which he read over so often, with so close an j 
tentlon and so happy a memory, that he coi 
not only translate them without a moment's he 
tatien into Latin and French, but turn with t 
same facility the translations into the origit 
language in bis tenth year. 
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Groining at length weary of beiog confioed to 
a book which he could almost entirely repeat^ he 
deviated by stealth into other studies, and^ as bis 
translation of Benjamin is a sufficient evidence^ 
lie read a multitude of writers of various kinds. 
In his twelfth year he applied more particularly 
to the study of the fathers, and councils of the 
six first centurief^ and began to make a regular 
collection of their canons. He read every author 
in the original, having discovered so much uegli* 
gence or ignorance in most translations, that be 
paid no regard to their authority. 

Thus he continued his studies, neither drawn 
aside by pleasures, nor discouraged by difficulties* 
The greatest obstacle to bis improvement was 
want of books, with wliich his narrow fortune 
could not liberally supply him ; so that he was 
obliged to borrow the greatest part of those 
which his studies required, and to return them 
whei) he bad read them, without being able to 
consult them occasionally, or to recur to them 
when his memory should fail him. 

It is observable, that neither his diligence, un* 
intermitted as it was, nor his want of books, a 
want of which he was in the highest degree sen- 
sible, ever produced in him that asperity, which 
a long and recluse life, without any circumstance 
of disquiet, frequently creates. He was always 
gay, lively, and facetious, a temper which con* 
tributed much to recommend bis learning, and 
which some students much superior in age would 
consult their ease, their reputation, and their in* 
Merest, by copying from him. 
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In the year 17.^5 he published Jnti- Ariel 
nius, she Initinm Evfiugctii S. Jommin, advet 
Artemonium vindicatum, and attained such a ( 
grec of reputation^ that not only the public^ 1 
princes, who are commonly the last by wh( 
merit is distinguished^ began to interest tlie 
selves in his success^ for[the same year the king 
Prussia^ who had heard of his early advances 
literature on account of a scheme for discovcri 
the longitude, which had been sent to the Ro 
Society of Berlin, and which was transmit) 
afterwards by him to Paris and London, engaj 
to take care of his fortune, having received f 
tber proofs of his abilities at his own court. 

Mr. Barretier being promoted to the cure 
the church of Stettin, was obliged to travel' w 
his son thither from Schwabach, through Lcip 
and Berlin, a journey very agreeable to his si 
as it would furnish him with new opporttinit 
of improving his knowledge, and extending 
acquaintance among men of letters. For t 
purpose ihcy staid some time at Leipsic, f 
then travelled to Ilalle, where young Barrel 
60 distinguisficd himself in his conversation w 
the professors of the university, that they offei 
him Ills degree of doctor in philosophy, a dign 
correspondent to that of master of arts anu 
lis. Bjirr(.'ticr drew u[) that night some positi< 
in philosophy and the mathemaiics, which he s 
immediately to the press, and dei'ended the n( 
dny> in a crowded auditory^ with so much \ 
f^jirit, presence of thought, and strengtii of r 
son, that the whole university was delighted c 
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amazed; he was then admitted to his degree, and 
attended by the whole concourse to his lodgings 
with compliments and acclamations. 

His T/ieses, or philosophical positions, which he 
printed in compliance with the practice of that 
university, ran through several editions in a few 

, weeks, and no testimony of regard was wanting 
that could contribute to animate him in his career* 
When they arrived at Berlin, the king ordered 
him to be brought into his presence, and was so 
much pleased with his conversation, that he sent 
for him almost every day during his stay at Berlin ; 
and diverted himself by engaging him in conver- 
sations upon a i^ultitude of subjects, and in dis- 
putes with learned men ; on all which occasions 
he acquitted himself so happily, that the king 
formed the highest ideas of his capacity, and fu- 
ture eminence. And thinking, perhaps with 
reason,, that active life was the noblest sphere of 
a great genius^ he recommended to him the stu- 
dy of modern history^ the customs of nations, 

' and those parts of learning, that are of use in 
public transactions and civil employments, de- 
claring that such abilities, properly cultivated, 
might exalt him, in ten years, to be the greates]^ 
minister of state in Europe. Barretier, whe- 
ther we attribute it to his moderation or inex- 
perience, was not dazzled by the prospect of 
such high promotion, but answered, that he was too 
much pleased with science and quiet, to leave 
them for such inextricable studies, or such har- 
rossing iatigues. A pesplution so uppleasing to 
the kiagj' tbalt \)k ^^lik^t attiibut^s tp it the delay 
of those favors w^h they had- hopes of receiv- 
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ing, the king having as he observes, dctcrraii 
to employ hini in the ministry. 

Whatevc^r was originally intended, and 
whatever means these intentions wei'e frustrat 
Barretier, after having been treated with 
highest regard by the whole royal family, ' 
dismissed with a present of two hundred crow 
and his father, instead of being fixed at Stet 
was made pastor of the French church at Ha 
a place more commodious for stud}*^, to wk 
they retired ; Barretier being first admitted i 
tlie royal society at Berlin, and recommeni 
by the king to the university at Halle. 

At Halle he continued bis studies with (lis us 
application and success, and, either by his c 
reflections or the persuasions of his father, ' 
prevailed upon to give up his own inclinati* 
to those of the king, and direct his inquiries 
those subjects that had been recommended byh 

He continued to add new acquisitions to 
learning, and to increase his reputation by r 
performances, till, in the beginning of his ni 
tcentb year, his health began to decline, and 
indisposition,, which, being not alarming or ^ 
lent, was perhaps not at first sufficiently regci 
ed, increased by fliow degrees for eighteen moni 
during which be spent days, among his hoc 
and neither neglected his studies, nor losthk j 
ety, till his distemper, ten days beforr hi% dea 
deprived him of the use of his limbs : h« tl 
prepared himself fbr his end, without fedi< 
emotion, and on the Mh ef October 1740, 
signed bi« soul into the kaikb 6# his Savic 
with eoofidcnce and tri^B<}i]iIli^. 
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on THE 

LADY OF THE HAY-STACK. 



Assuming as a fact, that the origin of this 
daughter of misery was such as is rendered ex- 
tremely probable by the circumstances detailed in 
the following pages,her melancholy history holds 
out an awful and important lesson to all tlioso- 
whose hearts are not dead to the tender, feel 
ings of natural aflcction. It may operate on tlic 
one hand as a warning to the giddy and the gay 
ji^ainst the ind"ulgenee of unhallowecl love, or 
at least it should induce them to make a suita- 
ble proviaion, while they are able, for the inno- 
cent fruits of illicit passion. It is impossible to 
foresee the afflictions that Providence may have 
mingled in the cup of any individual, und. it ia 
C5onsequently out of the power of man to provide 
against them : but. it is the sacred duty of every 
parent to smooth, as far as he is capable, the 
path of life to his offspring whether legitimate 
or otherwise, and to neglect nothing which may 
contribute to render them useful ahd respecta- 
ble members of society^ AVc now proceed ta 
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the truly remarkable history of the unfortuo 
Louisa. 

In the year 1776, a young woman stopped 
the village of Bourton^ muir Bristol and b 
ged the refreshment of a, little milk. In 1 
whole appearance there was something that ii 
sistibly engaged the attention of every one v 
beheld her. She was young and beautiful, « 
to a countenance highly interesting, she ad( 
graceful and elegant manners. She was.alo 
a stranger and in extreme distress, yet she att 
ed no complaint^ and used no arts to ex< 
compassion. Her whole deportment exhibi 
visible signs of superior breeding ; but a cert: 
wildness and want of consistency marked all ] 
words and actions. As she could not be in( 
ced to make known even her name^ she was'c 
tinguished by that of Louisa. 

All day she wandered about in search oi 
place to lay her wretched . head, and at ni| 
took up her lodging under a hay-stack. lu v 
the neighbouring ladies remonstrated with I 
on the danger of such an exposed situati« 
Their bounty supplied her with the necessai 
of life, but neither threats nor intreaties coi 
prevail upon her to sleep in a house. As i 
at times discovered symptoms of insanity, s 
was conveyed to Bristol, and confined in St. ] 
ter's hospital, in that city. She was release 
with all the speed her suiall remains of strenj 
allowed, she hastened to her favorite hay-sta( 
though six miles distant from the place of I 



^-atffinemeiit; Her impture ^As in^|^r<^gsi^^t*, 
<Hi finding herseli? itgain at lib^rty^ atld on(^ 
more safe beneath this miserable shelter, 
f Four years this forlorn creature devoted her- 
self to this desolate life, without knowing thie 
comfort of e bed, or ihe^ protection 6( a roof. 
-Hardship, sickness, cold and misery, gradually 
impaired her health, and injured her beauty; 
but still she was an interesting figure, and ha!cl. 
ian uncomihon sweetness iti her air and manner. 
She was above the vanity so common to h&r 
sex; for she would neither wear nor accept of 
«ny finery oir ornaments, biit hung them on the 
bashes as unworthy ©f her attention. Her way 
-of life. was the most 'armless and inoOensive; 
«very. fine morning she walked about the village^ 
conversed with the poor children, made theift 
:presents of such things as were given her, and re- 
-ceived others in return, but would take no food 
«XGept milk, 'ten, and the most simple diet. 

rib'tfi^alis were left untried by the nieighbour- 
iag 'ladies to prevail on her to live in a housed 
hilt her constant reply was, " that trouble and 
misery dwelt in houses, and that there was no 
happiness but in liberty and fresh air." From' 4' 
certa'm peculiarity of expression, and a slight 
foreign tincture in her pronunciation, and in 
the construction of some sentences, it was con- 
jectured that she was not a native of England; 
and various attempts were made, but in vain^ 
to draw from her some knowledge of her prigin. 
A ijeatteman who went ta see her, addressed 
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her io the languages of thecontitieiU^ at if b 
she appeared uneasy, restless ahd cmbarnis.s< 
l»ut when he spoke in Ucrrnan^ her emotion \ 
too crrt'iit to he suppressed; she turned from \ 
and burst into tears. 

i\\. Jeogtljj hut not without groat reluctai 
<;ii \\i:x part, the "unfortunate Lopisa was renrn 
m\ to the villaii:e of Birton^ in Gloucestersh 
Here she was placed under the care of Mr. H< 
dt rsou^ tlie keeper of a private uind- house, t 
supported by a subscription under the mana 
VJent of the benevolent Miss [latinuh Mc 
and her sisters. l)y the attentions of a skilful pi 
siciiin, her. health improved, but her intelie 
became more and more vjpaircd ; and she c 
played more of idiotism than lunacy in, I 
mauners and behaviour. 

As it had been concluded from her ^qq\^ 
that she was of German origin, all the partii 
lars that could be collected concerning her w< 
translated into that language, and transmiti 
to the newspapers of Vienna, and of other lai 
cities in Germany, in the hope that they mij 
lead to sr)mc discovery. The narrative \ 
ikewise published in most of the great tov 
of Franee. 

These precautions, however, reflected no c 
tain light on the history of poor Louisa: bat 
the year 178.5, a pamphlet, without either na 
or place, ap[>earcd in the French language, \ 
der tlie title of 'Ihe Stranger^ a true history. 
vas supposed to have been originally publisl 



In -some part ctf the Austrmn dominions* By 
way of introdobtion, the author gives an affect- 
ing recitiil of the sufferings of the poor female- 
stranger, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, trans- 
lated from the account published in the Eni- 
glrsh neiRTspapers, leaving it to the public to dc* 
terraine, ^hteth^r the unhappy Louisa and th<i 
subject of his- narrative, were or were not one ^ 
end the same person. The samt* question wo 
shall leave to the decision of our readers, after 
they have made themselves acquainted with th6 
circumstances of this extraordinary historyi 
^hich we shall n^w present them^ 

In the summer of the year 1768, Count Co- 
benzel, the Austrian minister at Brussels, receiv-- 
ed a letter froiu a lady at Bourdeaux ; in which 
the writer requested, him not to think it strange^ 
if his fi'iendship and advice were eageriy sought, 
^sudding, that^^ the, universal respect which his. 
tali^nts and his intei-est at court commanded, in-^ 
dQced her to address hei^self to bjm; that he 
«bould soon know who it was that bad presum- 
ed to solicit his good offices; and that he would 
f>erhap»iibt repent of having attended to her." 
This letter was written in. very indifferent French, 
4Lnd signed La Friilen, The count was request- 
ed to return an answer to Mademoiselle La Frii* 
len, at Bourdeaux.. 

Not long afterwarclis, he received a fetter fion^ 
Prague, signed Count J. von Weissendorf, in 
which he was intreated to give the best advice 
ill bis power to Mademoisellii La FiUlen, toiix* 
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terest himself warmly ia ber behalf, to wriu 
Bourdcaux 'in her favor^ and even to a^vai 
}^er money to the amount of a thousand due 
if she wanted it. The letter concluded thi 
•• wheif you shall know^ Sir, who this stran: 

, is^ you will be delighted to think you have «e 
ed her, add grateful to those who have gi^ 
you an opportunity of doing it." 

In his reply to the lady, the count assured 1 
tliathe was highly sensible of her gpod Opinio 
that he should be proud of assisting her with 
.advice^ and of serving lier to the utmost of. 
•power^ but that it was absolutely necessary 
should in the iir$t instance, be informed of I 
xeal name. 

, Aft4?r . this, the count received a letter fr< 
Vienna, signed Count Pie (rich stein, in whi 
Jie was likewise requested to pay every possil 
attention, to Mademoiselle La Friilen, and 
particular to recommend to her the practice 
frugality. This, aa well as the letter from Prag 
was answered by the couAt, but no notice m 
taken of the reply to either. 

In the mean time, his correspondence wi 
tthe young lady at Bourdeaux continued* 1 
^ards the end of the year Madame TEnghui 
the wife d{ a tradesman of . Bourdeaux, went 
business to Brussels, and that business havfi 
intioduced her to Count Cobenzel, she spo 

, to him in terms of the highest praise of I 
young unknown correspondent. She extoll 
liei, beauty, her. elegance, and above ill, tb 
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prudence and propriety of conduct, which did 
* «o much honor to a person left at such a tender 
age^ at her own disposal. She added, Ihat the 
j'oung lady had a house of her own; that she was 
generous, expensive, and even magnificent ; 
that she had been three years at Bourdeaux ; 
that the distinguished attention with which sh^ 
was treated by the Marshal de Richelieu^ the 
great resemblance of her features to those of the 
laite emperor Francis^ and the entire ignorance 
of the world concerning her birth, had given 
occasion to strange conjectures ; and that though 
the young lady had often been questioned con- 
cerning her family, she persisted in observing 
the most scrupulous silence on that subject. 

In one of her letters to Count Cobenzel, Ma- 
demoiselle La Friilen declared her readiness to 
inform him of every particular- concerning her- 
self; butas the secret was too iniportant to be 
trusted to chance, she intended to visit the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, and acquaint him with her 
history. She meanwhile sent him her picture, 
which she desired him attentively to examiue, 
as it might lead him to some conjectures con- 
cerning what she had to relate. The count saw 
in it nothing more than the features of a love- 
ly woman, but Prince Charles of Lorraine 
thought the portrait bore a strong resemblance 
^ to the late emperor, his brother. 

Count Cobenzel continued to answer her let- 
ters in a polite, audeven an affectionate man- 
uer^ but was particularly guarded in his ^xprea- 
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sions. Od one occasion she informed him^ t 
she would send him two more pictures, with < 
of which, she requested him to compare her o^ 
Soon afterwards, he received the portraits of 
emperor and empress; the former of which ^ 
known by Prince Charles to have been pain 
by Liotard. 

In the month of December, the count rea 
ed an extraordinary letter, dated " Vienn 
From my bed, two in the morning ;** in whici 
was highly commended for the good advice 
bad given the young stranger, and requested 
continue his attentions. He was likewise de^i 
to inculcate economy, and particularly admoni 
ed of the importance of the secret. This le 
was without signature. 

In the beginning of the year 17fl&, Co 
Cobenzel received dispatches from Vienna, c 
taining several extraordinary circumstances n 
tive to the stranger. The court of Vienna 1 
applied to that of Versailles to apprehend Ma 
moisclle la FiUlen, and to send her to Brusseli 
be examined by Count Cobenzel, and the i 
president M. de Neny. At the same time Prii 
Charles received a letter from the empress, 
joining him to be careful that the prisoner sho 
not escape, and concluding with these words 
'^ This wretch wishes to pass for the daagl: 
of our late royal master. If there was the U 
probability in the story, I would love her i 
treat her like one of my own children ; but I 
convinced she is an Impostor. I wish every £ 
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sible effort to be made to prevent this unhappy 
creature from profaning any longer the dear and 
venerable name of our departed lord." Her ma- 
jesty recommended the strictest secrecy, adding, 

. that the adventure had already made too much 

liofse, and that all Europe would soon ring of it. 

The manner in which the affair had come to 

. the knowledge of the court of Vienna was as fol- 
lows. While Joseph II. was on his travels in 

• Italy, the King of Spain received a letter pur- 

- porting to have been written by his imperial ma- 
jesty, infoi ining him in confidence, that his father 
had left a natural daughter, whose history was 
known only to his sister, the Archduchess Ma- 
rianne, himself, and a few intimate friends; that 
she had been most earnestly recommended to him 

' by his father, and resided at Bourdeaux. The 
king was intreated to send for her, to place her 
with some lady of rank at Madrid or in a convent, 
where she might be treated with the respect du^ 
to her birth, till some plan should be adopted, 
for the future happiness of her life. This mark 
of friendship he requested of his catholic majes- 
ty, because he himself durst not undertake the 
office, lest tiie affair should come to the ears of 
his mother, the empress, whom he wished to re- 
main in perpetual ignorance of the story. The 
King of Spain thought this letter so extraordi- 
nary, that he transmitted it to the emperor, re- 
questing, some explanation. Joseph, who had 
not written it, and was totally ignorant of i\ic 
affair, sent it to his mother^ who made immediate 
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'enquiries concerning the stranger^ ^nd dilpat 

-ed a messenger to Bounrleatrx'to seieeiher. 1 

was arrested in her own house in August, 11 

by M. de Ferand, lieutenant of the mareehm 

of the province. 

Fear aud distress greatly impaired La'Flill 
beauty. Continual spasms^ attended withal 
ting of bloody obliged lierto travel very slo« 
Just before she quilted tlie French diminii 
a stranger^ in the habit of a courier, put a'i 
into heriiand at the cbadi window, aud ret 
with the utmost- precipitation. She b^ged 
ofiiqcr by whom she was accompanied to Jreod 
note which contained only these words: ** 
dear girl, every thing has been done to save j 
keep up your spirits, and do not despair." i 
afterwards declared, that she neither knew 
courier, nor the hand- writing. 

On her arrival at- Brussels, she was immedi 
'}y taken to Count CobenzePs hotel. 'Her^fi| 
vms sufiict^nt to interest the hardest heart in 
■favor. She .was tall and of an- eie^nt figure, 
air was simple and majestic; her complesi 
fair; her arms were delicately turned; her J 
was brown, and calculated to display the < 
bellishraents of art to the greatest advant 
She had a freshness of colour, which art can 
imitate, fine dark eyes, and a look that exp 
ged every emotion of her soul, Slie spoke Fre 
with a German accent, and appeared much ( 
fused, but betrayed oo particular symptoms 
female weakness. 
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Hor alarm \«aft8ooD;dissipated; by that. coniU 
dence which the count well knew how. to inspire. 
In her letters she had always called him father^ 
and still continued to address him by the same 
endearing name. He told her to make herself 
perfectly easy, as she should experience the kind* 
est treatment, if she would strictly adhere to tlie 
truth. All her distress appeared to arise from 
the circumstance of the debts she had contracted 
at Bburdeaux, which she considered, as the sole 
cause of her being apprehended. She expressed 
no concern at being a prisoner, and only asked 
the count whether she tliight not remain at his 
house. Tlris he frankly told her was impossible, 
at the same time assuring her, that she should be 
treated with the highest respect, in an apartment 
he had prepared for her at the fortress of Monte- 
rel, where she should be supplied with every thing 
she wanted. He promised to wait on. her the 
uext day; on which she took her leave, and was 
conducted to the fort by Major de Camerlang,. 
aad.M. de Neny provided for her a female at- 
tendant.. 

The next day the count found her in good.spi^ 
rits; she seemed delighted with her apartment,' 
\and the treatment of: those about her. The 
count offered her the. use of any. books from his 
library. She thanked him, but said, she. never 
had a moment that hung heavy on her hands, so . 
much was her time taken, up with visionary pro- 
jects for- her future life. The fact was, she could 
neither read nor write, as M. de Camerlang 
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tauglit her to sign her name while she was 
confinement. 

The following day her examination comm 
ccd.— (yount Cobcnzel and Count de Neny 
paired to the fort, and the hitter, who liad 
before seen the prisoner, was extremely stri 
with her jesemblance to the late emperor. Tl 
asked were she was horn. Slit; answered, t 
she knew not, but had been told the place wh 
she had been brought up, was called Bohemia, i 
was asked if that place was a town, and wha( ^ 
the earliest circumstance of her life that 
could recollect. She said the place where i 
v'.-jis brought up wes a small sec|ucster*d house 
ilic country, with neither a town nor a vilh 
near it, and that before she inhabited this hot 
she had no recollection of any thing that I 
happened to her. 'In infancy she had been uni 
the care of two women, one about fifty years c 
the other about thirty: the former she cal 
mamma, and the latter Catharine. She slept 
the apartment of the first, and both treated I 
with great kindness and affection. An ecclcsi 
tie came from time to time to say mass in an apt 
ment of the house, and to teach her the ca 
ehism: and the person whom she called mam 
had begun to instruct her in reading and wi 
ting; but no sooner did the priest know of tl 
timn he opposed it, and she was taught no mc 
He, however, always treated herwitli very gr 
respect. 
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She said that al^ut a jear aftenVards a hand* 
w>vi^e man in a hunting-suit^ accompanied hjr.a 
g^tlemian dressed in the game manner, camef to . 
the house where she lived. She was called ; the 
stranger placed her on his knee, cai^essed her> 
and exhorted her to be good and obediei'iU She 
supposed that this person had seen lier before, 
as* she recollected that he thought her grown 
taller and altered, but she did not remember t6 
have ever seen him at any former time. In 

*• ''ill.' 

about. a year and a half he returned, with the 
same attendant, and iu the same kind of dress. At 
this second interview the features of her uriknowu 
visitor made such an. impression on her mind, 
that, had she ijever seen him more, she should , 
not have forgotten them. He was of the. mid 
dling stature, rather cprpulent, had . an open., 
countenance, a ruddy complexion, dark beard, 
and a small whi^e $pot on one of. his tenipjesi 
She observed that M. de Neny bore a distant re- 
semblance to this person, particularly in the, 
lower part of .hi§ face. At this second visit, sh^, ; 
unmarked something red about thC: stranger^s, 
neck, under his riding, coat; she enquired wha^ 
it was ; he replied, that it was a mark of distinc- 
tion Worn by officers. Ignorant in every parti- • 
cular^ she enquired what he meant by officcBS. 
He answered, ^' They are men of honour, gallan- 
try and spirit, whom you must love, because yoi* 
are yourself the daughter of an officer* She 
added, that at this yi^it she felt a stirong attache . 
men t to the stranger, and when he took lea ve^ 
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she burst into tears, at which he appeared mucb 
affected, and promised to return soon. 

It was not, however, till two years afterwards 
that he returned, and. when she reproached hiin 
for his long absence, he told her, that at the 
time lie had fixed for coming to see her, he was 
very ill in consequence of over-heating himself 
in the chace. Prince Charles recollected^ that^ 
at a time corresponding with that above-mention- 
ed, the Emperor was actually taken ill on his re* 
turn from bunting. 

At the third interview, the stanger desired to 
be left alone with her. When he informed her 
of his illness, she shed tears. He was himself 
moved, and enquired why she wept ; on which 
she replied, '' Because I love you." ^ He declar- 
ed he likewise loved her, that he would take care 
of her, make her rich and happy, and give her 
a palace, money, and attendants, who should 
wear yellow and blue liveries. He afterwards 
asked her if. she should not like to see the queenj 
adding, " You would love her much if you knew 
her, but that for her peace of mind, you must 
never do.** He then presented her with the twc 
pictures she had sent from Bourdeaux to Count 
Cobenzel. She told the stranger, that one wai 
his own picture, which he allowed, and bade 
her keep it as long as she lived, as well as that oi 
the Empress, and a third picture, which be af 
terw&rds gave her, of a female whose featurei 
were, partly concealed by a veil. This he inforoh 
ed her was her own mother. The pictures wen 
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in tt blue silk purse^ which contained a great 
quantity of ducat:^. On quitting heiv the stran- 
ger assured her that she should soon be happy ^ 
and all her wishes should be gratified ; but she 
must promise him never to marry^ and always 
keep that vow in her remembrance. He then, 
took leave of her with the utmost tenderness^ 
«tid she was herself extremely affected. 

She related that^ in the interval between the 
first and second visit of this stranger^ a lady^ ac- 
companied by two men, came one day to see hen 
She was dressed with great simplicity^ was of 
middling stature, fair, of a pleading counte- 
nance, and rather inclining to corpulence. This 
lady looked at her very earnestly, and began to 
• weep; she asked her several indifferent questions, 
and then kissing her twice or three times, said, 
^ My child, you are indeed unfortunate T^^Hi* 
emotion was so great, that she called for a glass 
of water to keep herself from fainting ; and after 
drinking itj immediately disparted. She could 
not positively say whether the picture the stran- 
ger gave her at his last visit, bore any resem- 
blance to this lady or not. 

When the examination had proceeded thus far, 
it was found that the young prisoner began to 
prevaricate about the circumstances of her his- 
tory. Yet even after this was discovered, she 
persisted in solemnly declaring, that her narra- 
tive of the events previous to her quitting th< 
house in which she was educated, was faithful itt 
eyery particular; and though questkuds were put 
to ber id every possible form, she alwiays repeat* 
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€(J the above facts with the same circumstai 
and the same, simplicity. 

She then related the story of her depar 
from the place of her education, to the foil 
irig^effoct:— Soon after the stranger's last v 
the ecclesiastic who had attended her from 
ihfancy, came to inform licr that her prote^ 
■was'iiio more; arid that bc^fore he expired, 
had ordered her to be con<Iucted to some con^ 
•Jii France, adtling, that. she must set out on 
journey in a few days, A we^k afterwardi 
TCturncd ina posf-chaise^ into whlcl^ he han 
'4)er and Catharine/ and then got into it a( 
liiraielf. She wept much afc parting with 
'•woman shfe cal]cd^mQmma; iiot entirely on 
''^oUnt oJP the pain she felt at the separation, 
likewise because i^be was terribly afraid of 
<fonvent ; for the enquiries she had uiaic in 
"iveek prcccdiftgher departure had given her 
'most frightful, ideas of the life to which 
thought herself condemned,. She. could not 
what towns she passed through; but on her 
rival at Hamburg, 'the" priest dismissed 
mtcndant, and m^de her embark on boar 
Tesscl freighted for Bourdcaux. The* moa 
she took ship, a man,, apparently about i 
years old, offered lier his services, and said 
he wofild take care of her during the voyj 
On their arrival at Bourdeaux, this man' t 
licr to the 'house of. a German merchant; 
wife placed her with Madame Guillaumot } 
wlioni she had lived during the whole of her ] 
dence at bourdeaux. A fortnight after hei 
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mbval to that lady's hoose^ a letter was brought 
to her. addressed to Mademoiselle Felicia Julia- 
na de Schonau^ which name the priest on her 
leaving Bohemia^ told her she was in future to 
consider as her own. This letter Madame G. read 
to her by her desire. It contained directions for 
tier conducty and assurances thai she should be 
amply supplied with money; she was advised to 
remain with Madame Guillaumot^ and to per- 
suade her to dismiss all her other boarders^ and 
to devote her whole attention to her alone. This 
letter had neither date nor signature^ and en- 
joined her to forbear making too curious inqui- 
ries. Some days afterwards^ a gentleman called 
upon her, and without any preface, put into her 
hand a purse of a thousand louis-d'ors, which, 
he said, he was directed to advance her for the 
purchase of furniture. She asked whence the 
money came, on which he begged her to make 
herself easy, and not to be inquisitive. She 
now took a house, and furnished it; Madame 
Guillaumot went with her as her companion, 
and she lived at Bourdeaux among people of the 
first consequence, till the day of her confinement. 
The manner in which she related the circum- 
stances of her embarkation atllamburg appear- 
ing improbable, Count Cobenzel told her, it was 
evident her ^tory was untrue. He bade her to 
remember what he had before told her, that the 
only way to obtain ihe favour and protection of 
the empress, was to be ingenuous and sincere* 
On this coacUtion alone, he had offered her bis 

»3 
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test services, but having deceived him, he wo 
Jiow abaiidbn her to the consequences of^rher i 
posture. She was much confused, and tli6 Coi 
having risen as if to depart, she held' him by 
clothes, threw herself at bis feet, and with mi 
tears, s<iid she had much to relate, but could i 
proceed in the presence of M. de Nenyg sec 
tary. When that gentleman had \*ithdra\ 
she again fell on her knees, and entreated i 
Count to take compsission on hci*, confesi 
that she had deceived him in the account of I 
embarkation at Hamburg, but called heaven 
witness, that all she had said concerning 1 
residence in liohemia, was true to ihe minut 
circumstance. She then ♦old ancwT the story 
her deparlure, in the following manner. 

WluMj the priest came to take her from 1 
Iiouse in Uohemia^ he said he was going to c( 
duct her to a* convent in France. The lit 
which she had lieard from Catharine and I 
mamma^ taught her to conaider a convent at 
frightful prison from which there was no esc^[ 
with such force did this idea operate on I 
mind, that she farmed the design of deliveri 
herself by flight from thi« captivity. No oppi 
tunity for executingthis plan occurred, till her 
rival at Hamburgh where her alarm was so mu 
increased by the sight of the sea and the sbi 
that the night i)reccding the day fixed for 1 
departure, nhe rose from Catharine's Bide as 6 
slept, made a small parcel of some linen^ to 
the blue .purse with the three pictures, and c 
hundred ducats givca her by the stranger^ a 



at daj-i^r^ak, left the city. . Sh^/vralked a long 
tiiii^; tUI^ exhausted with fatigue, .she took re- 
fuge in the barn of a farmer^ and fell asleep. . 
Here she was discovered by the dwner, jvho, 
struck with het youth and figure, civilly oiTered 
her the use of his best bed> and a small room, 
which s&e accepted. 

Her fears npt suffering her to continue so near 
Hamburgh she quitted her host, who rei'used to 
accept any remuneration for hiskipdness. Mount- 
ing a wretched carriage, she then took, the road 
towards ^wedep, but, the third day of. her jour- 
ney, she fell from the yelucle, and received such 
a dangerous wound in her head, that it was found 
necessary to take her to. a neighbouring inn, and 
to procure the ^.ssislanc^ of a surgeon. A Dutch 
faniily happened to stop at thist inn on their way .^ 
to Fomerania and Sweden. These people defray* 
ed the expences of hey cure, and permitted- heh 
to join t|ieir. party. She mentioned their names 
and likewise that of a Lutheran clergy- man, whq 
was with them, and who, when this narrative made 
its appearance, was tutor to the children of a mer- 
chant iat Hamburg. Proceeding to Stockholm, 
she quitted her fellow-travellers, and took a lodg- 
ing at the hou$e of a German woman, whose hus- 
band held a small post under the government. 
Fortunately, this woman was a person of great 
integrity, and conceived the strongest attachment 
for tier. During Mademoiselle La Friilen's re- 
sidence here, she. was one day informed by. her- 
hair-dfe^O tbat the Count Belgioioso^ the im- 
perial ambassador, at Stpckhoim, wa& making- 
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Strict enquiries after a young lady who had el 
ed from Hamburg. La Friilen, who began 
form some idea of the consequences of 
flighty and was more terrified by the apprehei 
ons of poverty -than the thoughts of a convi 
declared that she was the person^ and permit 
her informant to make this discovery to 
ambassador. The following day she receive< 
note from the Count, inviting her to his hoi 
This note was read to her by a girl who atten< 
on her^ named Sophia, and she hesitated no 
moment to comply with the Count's invitati 
He received her with great respect, enquired 
circumstances of her departure from Hambv 
and conceiving from her replies^ that she m 
be the person of whom he was in search^ he t 
her that he was instructed to take the great 
care of ber^ and would call upon her to see w^ 
ther she was in convenient lodgings. He offe: 
her money, which she accepted, for the b 
purse was empty ; and visited her the next d 
when he told her that he would procure her m 
commodious apartments nearhis own house. 1 
days afterwards she took possession of th 
apai'tments, which were in the house of a tnui 
man. Sophia continued with her^ and the Co 
sent her a lackey, and furnished her with pre 
sions from his own table. Not long after t1 
she removed by his desire^ to his own house^ 1 
ving as he informed her, been still more stron 
recommended to his protection. 

She farther said, that while she was at 1 
house of the Count Belgioioso^ she was so affe 



. cd ajt the $igbt of a picture. resembling the strai;!- 
ger^ yfh?'^ ^^^ ^^d seen in Bohemia,, that ^t^e 
instauitly swooned. (This circumstance was con- 
firmed in a letter: by the Count, who likewise, 
mentioned, that it was the picture of the Emp^- 
lor jFxancis.) ..She was with difficulty brought to 
hers^^lf, when a violent fever succeeded, and 
nearly proved fatal. Her illness lasted six weeks, 
during whijch she grew taller, and was so muqh 
altered,jraat she appeared to be thirty years old* 
though she epuld iiot have been more than six- 
teen. • 

•4bput the tinie of her elopement from Han^- 
. burg, .the daughter of a ^lerchant of th^t city 
had gone off with a young Englishman. This 
adventure cpmjng to the ears of Couiit .B^lgip- 
ioso, excited suspjicions in his mind of the trut,h 
of jier ;storyj ^d led him to b^lieve^ th.at^she 
might be the merchanVs daughter, and not the 
jqung. l^y who had been so eainestly recom- 
mended to his care. Accordingly, on her reco- 
very he told her, he bad received advice from 
Ham^)urg,.that she had . quitted that city jn the 
company of, a young ;Englishman. She moft 
solensnly denied the charge, hut the Count 
persisted jh his accusation, till. being wearied 
out with constant persecution on the subject, 
she confessed herself guilty of what she knew to 
be falsely laid to her charge. The consequence 
of this imprudence was such as might n at vj ral- 
ly be expected. The Count told her he wjjs 
mistaken as to her persqn^^^and advised her to4§- 
tura toHambufg, He gave her tweuty five loui^ 
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d'orij to defray the cxpences of her joarnej^i 
entruf ted her to the care of a merchant^ ^ 
was returning to that city. On her arrival 
Hamburg, she anxiously inquired after the f 
sons whom she had so abruptly quitted^ and wf 
ed every day on the quay^ and in the most i 
quented parts of the town. In one of these wa 
a man, who appeared to be about fifty yi 
old, and had followed her at a distance for sc 
ml days, at length accosted her, and proposec 
her to go to Bourdeaux. She consented 
snore readily, as this was the place for wh 
the priest had wished her to embark^ and 
conceived tliat by following the plan origini 
laid down for her, she should the more ea 
meet with those who interested themselves 
her fate. The man embarked with her^ and 
tended her during the voyage, in the manner 
had at first related. The prisoner always ] 
sisted in declaring, that every circumstance 
had mentioned concerning her arrival and i 
dence at Bourdeaux, was strictly true. 

She then continued her history as followi 
Soon after she had taken a house of her own^ 
which she was accompanied by Madame G 
laumot, she received an anonymous letter, 
which she was directed to go to the Duk€ 
Hicheltcu, and a^k that protection of which 
stood so much in need. This the writer prei 
her the more earnestly to do, as the duke 
already acquainted with her history. She 
cordingly repaired to that nobleman, who 
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formed her that he had received a letter from 
the Princess of Aoersberg, recommending Made* 
moiselle de Scbonau^ in the strongest terms^ to 
'his protection. He made her a thousand offers 
of service^ and according to his custom^ said 
more than a virtnons female ought to hear. . She 
burst into tears, and on her knees implored his 
compassion ; when the duke on his part^ apolo- 
gized for his imprudence. 

A few days afterwards he called upon her^ and 
earnestly recommended to her to learn theFrench 
language. He paid her several other visits^ and 
always treated her with the highest respect. She 
was a constant guest at all his entertainments^ 
and when questioned concerning her^ he invaria^ 
bly replied : *' She is a lady of great distinc^* 
tion.** 

Daring her residence at Bourdeaux^ she had 
two very advantageous offers of marriage^ one 
of which was from the nephew of M. de Fer- 
rand, a counsellor of the parliament of Bour* 
deaux ; but she refused both, conceiving her- 
self bound to perpetual celibacy by the pro- 
mise she had made to the stranger in Bohemia. 
As to her pecuniary circumstances^ it has alrea- 
dy been observed, that a person unknown pre- 
sented her with a purse containing a thousand 
louis d'ors. Through the same channel she at 
different times, received about one hundred and 
fifty thousand livres (6250/. sterling) without 
being able to discover to whom she was indebted 
lor this munificent allowance. These circum* 
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stances corroborated ber suppdsi^ipa, Uiat ' sho' 
belonged to a very ^relaUhy faiiiiljf^, an'd she spent" 
the money as fast as she received it. Her re- 
mittances suddenly stoppied^^ and as she 'tnade no 
alteration in her style of living, shcsodh coiitralcf- 
ed debts to the amoyni of sixty 'thoiisand'liyresi^ 
which remained unpaid at the time of het' being 
arrested". 

, -n the distress to which the threats of her ere- 
ditors reduced her^ she toolc the resolution of fa- 
bricating sevefM letters, which, when read *at 
her examination, she acknowledged to' have 
been dictated by Herself. These were, the lettei' 
to Count Cobenzel, dated ^' Vienna— ^from iny 
ted— two in the'morhing ;" that' signed Coiini 
J.^ de IWeissendorff; another to'the^mperpr/ 
directed to him at Florence; another to the Ba- ' 
varian minister at Paris, and lastly the letter 16 
^h6 king of Spainf, which' had led to her apJDre-.' 
hehsion. Though she fratlkty confi^ssed'that'she 
had sent all these letters, she 'at the sam6' time de- 
clared her perfect ignorance of that signed 
'^ Count Dietrichsteirir' and of several others 
which the Counts Cobenzel and *Neny had re- 
ceived concerning her. 

S uch was her sim pUcity , that i t v^^as i in possi- 
ble to make her sensible how Highly criminal 
she had becti,' in procuring letters to be forged ' 
on a subject of such importanc^.—Nay^ she eveti 
peirsisted in declaring that 'she thought she had 
acted right, and defetifled her Conduct oii tlie " 
follbwing grounds. The idxtfaofdraary ifaaritaler' '- 

6 
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ill which she had been brought up, the conjee^ 
lures she had formed conceniing her parentage, 
the portraits which gave such weight to those 
conjectures, and the considerable sums that had 
been remitted to her, naturally tended to excite 
and confirm the suspicion, that she actually was 
the emperor's daughter. This suspicion she had 
never communicated to any person; but findiug 
herself all at once entirely forsaken, she con- 
cluded that the person who iiad been commission* 
ed to furnish her with monev was dead, and 
that her supplies ceased only because her resi- 
dence was not Jcnown, as he alone might pro* 
bably have been acquainted with the place of 
her abode. As she, however, conjectured that 
her father might have intrusted more than one 
person with the secret of her birth, she hoped 
that by writing to all the most illustrious ser-^ 
vants of the house of Austria, she should meet 
with some one acquainted with her history, by 
whom she might be placed in the situation ori- 
ginally designed for her by her father. These 
letters she did not write in her own liame, being 
unwilling to expose herself to the troublesome 
curiosity of those, who not being in the secret^ 
would immediately make inquiries concerning 
her birth. She concluded that if only one of 
these letters should fall into the hands of any per- 
son acquainted with her history, that person 
would know more particulars of her life than she 
possibly could : but in the mean time, as her 
suspicions were unsupported by positive prouf^ 
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all the could say wouU not preveolher being coi 
sidered an impostor. Sfae added, that a stroc 
argument of her conscious innocence^ and < 
her firm persuasion that she wag tlie emperoi 
daughter, miglit be drawn from tbe circumstanf 
of her having pointed out the place of lier aboc 
in all her letters ; that all of them tended to pi 
her in the power of tlie court, of Vienna, whic 
alone was interested in punUhingany deceptioi 
She declared that she had never consolted an 
person concerning tiie steps she had taken, nn 
particularly denied having sent tbe letter to th 
Duke de Kiebelieu^ signed '^ The Princess c 
Auersberg,*' ^ 

It should be observed, tlmt immediately on th 
receipt of tlMs letter, the duke returned an answi 
to the princess^ stating, '' that in consequeiic 
%)( her recommendatiou, be would treat Made 
nioiselle de.Scluinau, with all possible respeci 
and w.ould r^der her. every ser^'ice in. bis pow 
er." M. de Chatelet, the French ambassador ti 
Vieona, delivered this letter to the princess, b 
whom it was not answered. Ikid she not wrii 
Uoi to the duke, it is natural to suppose, tbfi 
•lie would have immediately replied,. she knew n^ 
such person as Mademoiselle de Stiibnau. Hence i 
may be justly concluded, that the prii^cess di< 
write tlie letter pf recommendation, and was eon 
sequently acquainted witti the mystery of th 
sti:anger^s birth. The presumption is< confirmee 
by ibe subsequent conduct of tbe empress, whi 
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expressly enjoined her ministers to ask the Prin- 
cess of Auersberg no questions whatever on 
the subject. 

The information given by the prisoner in the 
course of her examinations concering the late 
Duke of York^ is hkewise of considerable impor* 
tance. On his arrival at Uourdeaux^ his royal 
highness sent to inform Mademoiselle de Schii- 
nau, tliat he had something of great conse- 
quence to communicate to her, nequesting her to 
appoint some time when he might see her with- 
out the knowledge of any other person. She re- 
plied, that as he wished for secrecy, she thought 
the most suitable hour would be at six in the 
morning, after a ball that was to be given by the 
Duke de Richelieu. His royalhighness came at 
the appointed time^ and told her, that the o.b- 
ject of his visit was to enquire the amount of 
iier debts, as he \^as commanded by a lady of 
distinction to give her a sum of money. She 
acknowledged, that her creditors importuned 
her greatly for sixty thousand livres. He desir- 
ed her to make herself easy> and ♦ the same day 
sent her seven hundred louis d'ors; informing 
her that he would soon furnish her with a sum 
sufficient to discharge all her debts. The next 
day the duke left Bourdeaux. 

Soon after this she fell sick: one morning, 
while lier secretary M. St. Ger, was by her bed- 
side, a letter was brought from the Duke of York, 
cUted " Monaco/' St. Ger began to read as 

f2 . 
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follows — " I was about to send you the rcma 
iler of the money ; but after I had left yc 
hou^p, I received a letter which strictly enjo 
ed nip to give you only a part. I have writi 

In the Princess of An ," Here she snatch 

the i( Iter from the hand of her secretary, a 
would not suffer him to proceed. Being asl 
the reason of her conduct on this occasion, i 
w ho was the princess mentioned in the letl 
she re plied/ it was the Princess of Auersbc 
that she herself did not know her, but the Di 
of York had told her, that the princess ini 
rested herself greatly in her behalf, and ' 
j.rq'.iaititrd with the secret of her birth. Wl 
^Ije heuid the first syllable of her name, she ' 
lipprchensive lest there might be something in 
remainder of the letter more immediately c 
ccrningthe princess, or lest it might betray 
own story, with which she wished St. Gcr 
remain unacquainted. 

She then took from her pocket the Duki 
York's letter, which M. de Neny read ah 
The remainder wae as follows : '' I have wri 
to the Princess of Auersberg, and have requ 
ed permission, at least to remit you the sum 
want, to relieve you from the importunitiei 
of your creditors, but — " Here the letter abr 
]y terminated. A few days after she receive 
she was informed of the duke's death. She 
to the persons appointed to examine his pa} 
requesting that her picture and her letters m 
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B^ retucde^. Ope letter only was found ; it was 
traQsmittecT to ber, together ^ith the picture, 
and a portrait, which she afterwards presented 
toM. de Camerlang. 

Such was the substance of the information 
obtained iti the twenty-four sittings occupied by, 
the examination. The Counts Cobenzel and 
Neny now seriously considered what steps were 
to be taken, a«d they agreed that ii would be 
most prudent to place tl>e unfortunate girl in 
a convent^ till time should throw some light 
on* this mysterious affair. This opinion they 
^vere about to transmit to Vienna, when Coimt 
Neny received a letter from his father, who, 
was private secretary to the empress, stating,, 
that from the particulars of the examination, her 
imperial majesty had formed a very disadvan- 
tageous idea of the stranger, and t^as determin- 
ed to treat her with the utmost severity. 

Soon after this. Count Cobenzel was attacked 
by an illness which proved fatal. The day be- 
fore his .death, after he had received the sacra-, 
ment, he told a friend who had been made ac- 
q'uainted with all ttie circumstances relating to 
the stranger, that he had just received dis- 
patches from Vienna, cliarging him to acquaint 
the court with the prisoner's whole history, by 
no means to dismiss her, and not to tcike any 
step without fresh orders. He alluded to a letter 
lije had reeeWed from. Prince Kaunitz, whicfi 
after he had read be. immediately burned^ afi» 

13. 
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ding, '^ Yon^ec nn honest man's opinion will 
sometimes prevail." • 

The following da}' the count expired, and liad 
it not been for this event, the affair would pro- 
bably have taken a different turn. If similar 
crdcrs were sent to any other person, they arriv- 
ed too late, for four days after the count's death, 
the stranger was taken out of prison, and con- 
ducted by a sub-Iicutenant of the marechaussee of 
Brabant to Quicvraing, a small town between 
Mons and Valenciennes; fifty louis d'ors were 
put into her hands, and she was adandoned to 
her destiny. Such was the account communi- 
cated to the author by the Count Coroniny, 
nephew to Count Cobenzel, who was present at 
the twenty-four examinations, of which it is a 
faithful abstract. This narrative brings down 
the history of Mademoiselle la IViilen to the year 
1709: if we suppose her to have been the simie 
person as Louisa, there is a chasm of seven years, 
till her discovery near Bristol in the year 1770,. 
which it is more than probable will never be 
filled up. 

Louisa as we have already stated, was placed 
under the care of Mr. Henderscm, the keeper of 
a private mad-house at Bitton, near Bristol. 
From the accounts of different persons who vi- 
sited her, the following particulars are collected. 
They contain so many striking coincidences witik 
the foregoing narrative, as scarcely to leave ac 
doubtj that the female who is the subject of ii 
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\fatf .the samf^ afterwards kaown. by the' name of ^ 
Loiuiaa. If this Erst conclusidn be correct, a 
second which results from it is^ that in all proba- 
bility the wretched Louisa was a natural daugh- 
ter of Francis 1. emperor of Germany. 

A gentlewoman, a native of Altona, and wife 
to the captain of a Danish ship, once went to 
see Louisa when she was under the hay-stack. 
With her she conversed in German, and told 
her she had lived at Sieswick, and had been in a. 
convent, from which she had escaped with her 
lover. This foreigner, who was a genteel, well- 
bred woman, was by misfortune Feduced to be a 
superintending servant in the very house where 
Ix>uisa was confined, and had the chief care of 
her. Louisa recollectinc: the former confidence 
she had reposed in her, was offended at the 
sight of her, and could nevejr be prevailed upon' 
lo renew the conversation, though she would 
frequently speak short sentences to her in Ger- 
man, particularly if she bad any favors to ask. 

She never could be persuaded to look in a 
book. Being once pressed to it, she exclaimed^ 
*^ iNo, reading is study, and study makes me 
mad." Books were often left in her room, and 
though narrowly watched, yet she nevei; was ob-^ 
served to open iiny of them. 

Louisa had a particular passion for bra^^Iets- 
and miniature pictures, but shewed the utmost 
contempt for every other ornament. Of a* 
Queen Anne's half crown she was extremely- 
&ad^ sUc sometimes desired to have one sewedi 
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on a black ribbon^ said that k rofiick reaemblecl' 
her mamma^ would wear it on her arm^ and kis* 
it with great delight, After the appearance of 
the translation of the French narrative, more 
particular attention was paidtosearch her person 
for the scars described in the account of Made- 
moiselle la Friiien. It was found that she had a 
very large one on the lower part of her head 
behind her ear; another on her breast, which 
appeared to have been occasioned by a very 
considerable wound, was suspected to have beea 
a mark of violence. 

She seldom rose from her bed of straw,, on 
which she lay very quietly, and was perfectly 
harmless and stupid, except on any attempt ta 
dress her, or to put her on a comfortable bed» 

Notwithstanding the injuries which her situa- 
tion and mode of life must have occasioned ta 
her looks, she had still a very pleasing and in- 
teresting countenance. She had fine, ex- 
pressive, black eyes and eye-brows; her com«» 
]ilexion was wan, but not sickly ; her under-jaw 
projected a little^ and some even fancied they 
could distinguish something of the Austriad Ifp, 
but it was not decidedly marked. Her nose bad. 
nothing particular^ being neither aquiline nor 
TCtroussB; her hair was very dark, if not black ; 
not thick, but coming down on her forehead ; 
lier arm and hand were delicate^ and her (inger^ 
small and long. 

On being addressed, says a gentleman w.Ikx 
went to visit ber^ she raised hcxeyes^ a^id Laying 
5 
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Uttered a few incoherent wortls^ again composed 
herself. Being told that we were friends who 
had come to see her, she smiled^ and moved her 
imder lij) for some lime without pronouncing a 
word. This action, which exhibited more of the 
idiot than any other part of her behaviour, she 
soon left off, when we began to draw her into a 
kind of conversation. 

We firit requested her to reach out her hand, 
that we might have an opportunity of observ 
ing the grace with which she had been said to 
move it. Her manner of giving it was attend- 
ed with a certain delicacy, and we had likewise 
occasion to remark, that as far as her posture 
would permit, her motions and attitude were those 
of a person of a superior rank in life. 

Instead of giving a direct answer to the ques- 
tions that were asked, she more usually talked of 
mamma's coming to take her away, and used 
other expressions which we were informed she 
was in the habit of uttering. Some other ques* 
tions, with her replies, were as follow : 

We are your friends ; we are come to take you 
from this place ; will 3^ou go with us ? — Louisa. 
Yes; (with emotion), but mamma must come and 
bring me clothes, and I must be dressed (point- 
ing towards her neck and shoulders, and moving 
her fingers about, as if describing the finery of 
female dress.) • 

We shall go in a coach with four horses, and* 
we will make them gallop, and the people shall 
admire usas we pass. — At this «he burst intoa- 
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fit of laughter^ and manifestcrl a kind of exol 
tion, H9 if enjoying the idea of parade. 

And wc shall let all the glasses down. — TjOw 
No, that will be too cold. — From this answ 
and other minute circuin<^tancps, she Rcenied 
have a correct notion of a carriage, and to he 
been accustomed to one. 

liUt where shall we drive to? — JjQiiisa. Hot 
But where; to what homer — l.cuisa.Ol h 
and there, backwards an<l forwards, all rot 
about (waving her hand). ' Shall vvc, Lowi 
(pvintedly) shall we drive to Bohemia? — hou 
That is papa's own country. — It is worthy 
remark, that this answer came from her ir 
perfectly fair and direct manner, after she li 
been talking and laughing, and when she mij 
be supposed to be off her guard. We joined 
her laugh, and seized ^the opportunity of aski 
other questions before her spirits should subsi 
or her wuriness return ; but our design was i 
successful. ^VMjenever she thought our cnquii 
impertinent, she would instantly assume a gra 
and even a buUen look. She talked much ab 
a sister, whom we offered to call, and agked : 1 
how shall we address her ? What is her name 
houim. She will tell voir when she comes w 
a significant air.) Is your sister, like 3 
Louisa? (she laughed.) If she is like you sh< 
very pretty. — A kind of blush overspread 
cheek, and casting down her eyes with a coqt 
ish smile, she endeavored to conceal her face 
tlie straw of her bed. 
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When ^e spoke to her in French^ she seemed 
to understand that language ; at any rate^ she 
did not give less signs of intelligence than when 
addressed in English^ nor did her countenance 
express any surprize at the change of language* 
She did not herself speak a word of French. I 
spoke a few words in German, at which she burst 
into violent fits of laughter, as if at my awkward . . 
pronunciation or misapplication pf words. The ( 
same effect was not produced ' by any French 
phrase that we addressed to her. 

She applied the term papa in a vague and in- 
coherent manner, sometimes to Mr. Henderson, 
and at others to some unknown person, to whom 
she talked of going. There was a peculiar- 
ity in her enunciation, approaching to a lisp. 
Her voice was soft andfeminine, and I never 
heard her loud, except in her fits of laugh- 
ter. Her humours were said to be various, but 
to us she was good-natured, and 1 might almost 
say aifable. After the door was locked on her 
we could hear her laughing, and in spite of her 
miserable condition, she seemed not to be un- 
happy. 

Having remained for a considerable time un* 
der fhe uare of Mr Henderson, Louisa was re- 
moved, as incurable, to Guy's Hospital, South- 
wark, where she continued to exiribit the same 
kind and much the same degree of mental de- 
rangement to the last. The contraction of 
her limbs from exposure to coid in the fields, 
and from her constant propensity to remain in* 
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active, rendered her an object of the strong 
compassion. During her abode in the hospi* 
Miss Hannah More and her sisiers, having I 
the pecuniary assistance of most others^ i 
continued to supply the extra wants and accc 
modations of the poor solitary stranger, at 
expence of more than ten pounds per anni 
till her decease. This event took place rat 
suddenly after an illness of some duration,, on 
iSth of December 1801, and on the Md, 
remains were interred in the ground belong 
to the hospital ; the expcnces of her funeral 
ing defrayed by her former benefactress. 

After perusing i\u& narrative, the intellig 
reader will not fail to admire the bountiful 
pensation of Providence, in withdrawing fi 
the unfortunate Jjouisa the gift of reason. I 
slie retained the faculties of her mind unimp 
I'd, the acuteness of her reflections on tlie vi 
.kitudes she was destined to undergo, must li 
4fmbittered her days, and rendered her life crln 
insupportable. Compared with such sufleri 
the poor maniac enjoyed a state of compara 
felicity in the indulgence of her childish fane 
and in her insensibility to the woes of her co 
lion. J\ ace to thine ashes, thou daughter of i 
fortune, and may thy spirit, freed from the 
t;umbrance and the frailties of mortality, t 
uninterrupted bliss in those regions were the < 
of an all-seeing Father provides for the liappi 
even of the meanest of his children! 
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Of all the passions that reign in the hamapti 
breast, avarice, umler certain circu instances, is 
one of the most unaccountable. That the man 
%vho has once felt die miseries of poverty, should j 
.qn the acquisition of wealth, exhibit a disposi- 
tion somewhat more thaii frugal, cannot appear 
-surprizing. It is but ju4>t to^ascribe it to solici- 
tude to prevent a recurrence of the evils to which 
-be was once exposed. But how shall we ex- 
plain the existence of that inordinate proponsify 
to accumulate, which sometimes m^drks the chn- 
. yacter of persons, born in the lap of riches and 
succeeding witliont any exertion of their owh, to 
,thc possession of almost bound Uss wealth. 

Such was the. case of John lihves*-*^ name 
which has become proverbial in tlte arnials of ava- 
rice — the circuwstances of whose remarkable life 
.incontestibly prove that not vast heaps of hoard- 
ed gold, or wide-extended possessions can give 
happiness and content to swch as Want spirit fo 
nrake use of them. Who wouW excl>^iige the 
feelings with the scanty fortune of the Man of 
Hoss, celebrated by Pope, foi* the feelings of 
Eiwes, even though c&apled with his immense 
.property! 

Vol. 3.**-iio, sa, t 
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Tbo history of ^r. Klwcs likewise fumishcfi im 
example, a» iileniorjihlc as ahy recorded in his- 
tory, o/ the inconsistency of man. It shcvv»that 
the most sordid parsimony may he comhined with 
the most extravagant neghgcnce and profusion, 
and that principles of the purest honor may be 
r associated with a meanness that is degrading <o 
the human character. Hut we sliall cease to an- 
ticipate the reflections that will not fail to occtrr 
to every intelligent reader while perusing the fol- 
lowing pages, and introduce in them tliis extra- 
ordinary compound of frailty and excellence. 

The father of Mr. Elwes, whose family name 
was Meggot, was an eminent brewer in South- 
wark. lie died when his son was only four years 
old, so that little of the penurious character by 
which he was aftei wards distinguished, can be 
attributed to his father. The precepts and ex- 
ample of his surviving parent doubtless exercised 
more inflviencc ; for though she was left nearly 

. one hundred thousand pounds by her husband, 
it is said that she starved herself to death. Ano- 
ther cause, which will presently be ivoticed, doubt- 
less contributed to instil into the mind of Mr. 
Elwes that saving principle by which he was so 
eminently distinguished. 

At an early period of life he was sent to West- 
minster School, where he remained ten or twelve 

'..years, and became i^good classical scholar; yet 
it is not a little extraordinary^, that at no ufture 
period of his life was he ever seen with a book, 
nor did he leave behind iiim at all his different 
^ousesf two pounds worth of literary furniture* 
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Of accounts he had no knowledge whatever, and 
this may perhaps have been, in part, the cause 
of his total ignorance of his own concerns. From 
Westminster School he i*emoved to Geneva, to 
complete his education, and after an absence of 
t^vo or three years, returned to England. 

At this time his luicle. Sir Harvey EUves, re- 
sided at Stoke, in Suffolk, the most perfect pic- 
ture x>f penury that perhaps ever existed. To 
this gentleman he was introduced, and as lie was 
to be his heir, it was of course policy to endea- 
vor to please him. A little disguise 'Was now 
sometimes necessaty even in Mr. Elwes, who, as 
he mingled with the gay world, dressed like other 
people. This, however, would not have gained 
him the favor of Sir Harvey : his hopeful ne[ilievv 
used, therefore, when lie visited him, 'to stop at 
a little inn at Chelmsford, where he dressed in a 
jnanner more likely to ensure his uncle's approba- 
tion. He made his appearance at Stoke in a pair 
of stnall iron buckles, darned worsted stockings, . 
afi old worn-out coat, and tattered waisrcoat, and 
was contemplated, with a miserable satisfactioa 
by Sir Harvey, who was delighted to see his. heir 
bidding fair to rival him in the accumulation of 
useless wealth. There they woiild sit with a sin- 
gle stick on the fire, and indulge occasionally with 
one glass of wine between them, while they in- 
veighed against the extravagance of the hmes; 
and when, night approached, they retired to bed 
because they thus saved the expence of candle-, 
light. The nephew however, had then, what 
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be never logt^ a very kei^n appetite^ and thi$m, 
the opinion of his uncle, would have been an yn» 
pardonable offence. Jle therefore first partook 
of a dinner with some country neighbour^ and 
then returned to his uncle with a little ditninu- 
fivc a{)petile, which quite charmed the old geii^ 
tieman. 

And here wc shall take the liberty of digressing 
ft little, for the purpose of introducing to the read-' 
cr a few farther particulars of Sir Ifarvey Elwes^ 
v^hose portrait alone is worthy of being a compa-^ 
nion to that of his penurious nephew. 

Sir Harvey, on succeeding to the family ^s-- 
tale, found himself iit tlie nominal possession of 
sume thousands a year, but actually reduced to 
an income of not more than one hundred. Oa 
Ms arrival at the mansion of Stoke, be declared' 
that he never would leave it, till he had entire-^ 
ly cleared the paternal estate. This he lived to 
fulfil, and to realize above on^ hundred thousand 
pounds in siddition. 

But he wa's formed of the very materials for- 
jonaking an accomplished miser. In his youth he 
had been given over for a cohsnmption ; so that 
)ie liud no constitution and no passions. He 
was timid, shy, and ditlident, in the extreme, of 
a thin, spare habit of body, and without a friend 
in the world. 

Having no acquaintance, no books, no incli-' 
nation lor reading or study, his whole delight 
eowsisted in hoarding up and counting his raoney^ 
Next to this the highest gratification be could 
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enjoy was partridge setting. Such was hia dex- 
terity^ aud SQ plentiful was gain^ at that time, 
that he has been known to take five hundred 
brace of birds in one season. . Biit he lived upon 
partridges, with his whole houshold, compre- 
hending one man and two maids. What they 
could not eat, he turned out again, as he never 
gave any thing awa3\ 

During the partridge season. Sir Harvey and 
his man never n)issed a single day when the wea- 
ther was tolerable; and his breed of dogs being 
remarkably good, lie seldom failed to take great 
quantities of game. He always wore a black, 
yelvet cap much over his face, a threadbare, full- 
dress suit of clothes, and an old great coat, with 
worsted stockings drawn up over his knees. He 
rode a lean thorough- bred horse, and the horse 
and his rider looked as if a gust of wipd would 
have blown them away together. Wheivthewea-. 
ther prevented him from going abroad, he would 
walk backward and forward in his old hafl to save 
the expence of fire. If a farmer of the neigh- 
borhood came in, he would strike a light inn. 
tinder-box which he kept by him, and putting 
one single^ stick upon the grate> would not kdd 
another till the first was nearly burned out. 

As he had but little connection with the me* 

ft 

tropolis. Sir Harvey was never without three or 
four thousand pounds in his lK)use. A set of fel* 
lows, afterwards known by the appellation of the^ 
Thaxted gang, and who were all hange;d^ form-r 
ed a pkiQ to rob him. It was the custom o£ Sijr 
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Harvey to go up at eight o'clock into his 1 
chamber, where, after taking a bason of w< 
gruel by the light of a small fire, he went to 
to save the unnecessary extravagance of a car 
The gang knowing the hour when his* &er 
went to the s4:able, left their horses in a s 
grove on the Essex side of the river and cone 
ed themselves in the church porch till they 
the man pass by. Tbey then rushed from t 
hiding {)lace, and after some straggle, bo 
and gagged him; on which tbey ran toward 
house, tied the two maids together, and g< 
up to Sir Harvey, presented their pistols 
demanded his money. 

Never did Sir Harvey behave 30 well as 
this occasion. He refused to give tl»€ rob^ 
any answer^ till they had assured bim that 
servant, who was a great favorite, was safe, 
then delivered them the key of a ctrawei 
which were ftfty guineas. Knowing but too 
that he had much more in the house, they aj 
threatened his life, unless be discovered wl 
it was deposited. He, at length, shewed tl 
the place, and they turned out a large dra 
containing seven hundred and twenty guin 
This sum they packed up in two large basl 
and canied off. On quitting Sir Harvey, t 
fold him they should leave one of their nuni 
"behind to dispatch him if he stirred or made 
Ifcast alarm. With great aahnness and simplic 
viie took out his watcb, for which they bad 
%»ked hm fxnd said: '^ Gcntiemcn^ I do 
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want to take any of you; therefore, upon m^ 
honor, I will give you twenty minutes for youP 
escape ; after that tinae notbing^ shall prevent me 
from seeing how ray servant does." He was a9 
good as his word ; for at the expiration of the 
time, he went and released the man'; butthocigd 
some Jieardb was made by the village, the robber* 
were not disLcovered. 

Being apprehended some years afterwards for 
other offences, and found to be the men whx> 
robbed Sir Harvey, he refused to appear against 
them. To hi ^attorney, who pressed bini to go 
to Chelmsford to identify their persons, he re- 
plied : ^* No, no; I have lost my money, and 
MOW you want me to lose ray time also.** 

Notwithstanding Sir Harvey's dislike of socie-^ 
ty, he was a member of a club which oecasioD* 
ally met at his own %dllage of Stoke, and to 
which belonged two baronets besides himself. 
Sir Cordwell Firebras, and Sir John Barnardis* 
ton. In spite of their riches, the reckoning wm 
always a subject of investigation. One day wlieiv 
iliey were engaged in settling this difficult point, 
a wag, who was a member, eialled out to a friend 
that was passityg: ^ For hearen's sake, slep up 
stairs and assist the poor I Here are three baro- 
nets, worth a million of money, quarrelling abouft' 
a farthing." 

• In the chastity and abstinence of his life. Sir 
Harvey Elv\'es was a rival to the celebrated New- 
ton ; for he would have held it uhpardonable to 
have given even his aflSlctions } and as he saw «o 
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ia<Jy whatever, he was under no temptation to 
barter them matrimonially for money. • 

His ordinary annual expenditure was about 
one bifliidred and ten pounds. His clothes cost 
bim nothing; for he took them out of an old chest, 
where they liad lain ever since the gay days of 
his grandfather Sir Jervaise. His houshold he 
kept principally on game and the lish of his own 
ponds: while the cows which grazed before his 
door, supplied them with milk, butter and cheese, 
and his woods furnished all the fuel that he burn* 

.Sir Harvey was a remarkable instancie of what 
tei^perance caa effect. Though given over foe 
a consumption at an early period of his life, he 
Attained to the age of between eighty and ninety 
years. At his death, the only tear that was drop- 
ped upon his grave fell from the eye of his ser- 
vant, who had long and faithfully attended him. 
To that servant, and to his heirs, he bequeath- 
ed a farm of fifty pounds per annum. 

Previous to his interment, he lay in state, such ' 
as it was, at his seat at Stoke, on which occasion 
some of his tenants, with more humor than de-- 
cency, observed, that " it was well Sir Harvey • 
could not see it." 

The contemplation of such a character as that 
of Sir Harvey Elwes, affords a very mortifying 
picture of human. infirmity. The contrast of sa 
much wealth, and so much abuse of It is disgusts 
^hg, but yet it has its uses. Let those who fanc^i 
.that riches are capable of conferring happiae«a 



here view. a]l their ioat^ilitjt and. fiolore^ ftod ito^ 
kauwle(%e that the mind alope makeit or marir 
our felicit]^. Iq an age When tbe oeoiforts^ if 
not the luxuries of ]ii'e> are almost regarded as 
inseparable from happiness^ aiid as the founda-it 
tiou of bur pleasures^ it caoiiot fail to excite the 
greatest astonishment^ that Sir Harvey Ehvesj, 
possessed of ^ two hundred and fifty . thousand, 
pounds, should .live above sixty years in solitude 
to avoid the expence of company ; should almost 
deny himself fire and caudle; should wear the 
cast-oiT clothes of his predecessor^ and live ia 
a house where the wind was entering at eviL^ry 
bjroken casement^and the rain descending through 
the roof— -voluntarily imposing upon himself a 
r condition little better tbau the pauper o£ ai^ 
alms-house ! 

Sir Harvey hfx his name and his whole pro«% 
perty^ amounting to at least two hundred aiu^ 
fifty thousand pounds^ to his nephew^ who at th% 
time possessed a fortune very little inferior* For 
fifteen years previous to this event, Mc. Elweg^ 
was known in all the fashionable circles of tha 
metropolis. His numerous acquaintance and 
kirge fortune- conspired to iittroduce him intc^ 
every society ; he was admitted a member of s^ 
club at Aribur's, and various other clubs of thati 
period. His passion for play was Only exceeded 
by his avarice, and it was not till late iU/life tha^ 
he was cured of the inclination. Few men, a^ 
cording to hisown acknowledgment, had playe4r 
deeper and with more various succsti* Ho once 
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played • two clays and a night without 1nt< 
mission, and the room being small, the par 
onc'i>f whom was the late Duke of Nortlmmb< 
land^ were nearly np to the knees in cards, 
this sitting Mr. Ehves lost some thousands. 

No one wiH be disposed to deny that avarice 
a base passion. It will therefore be the mc 
difficult to conceive how a mind organized li 
that of Mr. Eiwes, could be swayed by prin 
pies of such peculiar honor and delicacy as ofl 
influonccd his conduct ; the tireory which 
professed, thtit it was impossible to ask a gent 
fnan for money, he adhered to in practice^ a 
fhis fecling'heitever violated to the last. H 
he received all he won, he would have be 
Richer by many thousands, for many sums owi 
bfm by persons of very high rank were ne 
fiquidated. Nor was this the only pleasing tt 
in the character of Mr. I'llwes ; his mann 
were so gentlemanly, so mild and so engagii 
tliat rudeness could not ruffle them, nor stro 
higratitnde oblige him to cease the observance 
his" usual attentions. 

• Aft^r silting up a whole night at play for th^ 
j^ncls, with the most fashionable and proflig 
men of the time, surrounded with 8j)lend< 
and profusion, he would walk out about four 
t^je morning, not towards home, but to Smi 
field, to meet his own cattle which were comi 
to market from Thaydon Hall, a mansion 
possessed in Essex. There forgetting the scei 
he had just teft> he would stand in tlie cold. 
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Talir squabbling with a carcase butcher for a 
shillitig. Sometimes, if the beasts had not yet 
arrived, he would walk on in tlie mire to meet 
them ; and more than once he has gone on fo<»t 
the whole ^ay to his farm, which w:as seventeen 
miles from London, without stopping, after, sit- 
ting up the whole night. 

The principal residence of Mr. Elwes, at this 
period of his life, wns at hfs seat at Mar- 
cham ill Berkshire. Here he had two sons born 
by Elizabeth Moren, his housekeeper; and these 
natural children at his death, inherited by will, 
the greatest part of his immense property. He, 
however, paid frequent visits to his uncle Sir 
Harvey, and used to attend him in his favourite 
amusement of partridge-setting. He always tra- 
velled on horseback, and to see him preparing 
for a journey was a matter truly curious. His 
first care was to put two or three eggs, boiled 
hard, into his great-coat pocket, together with 
si few scraps of bcead; then mounting one of his 
hunters, his next care was to get out of London 
into thai road where there were the fewest turn- 
pikes. Stopping ou these occasions, under any 
hedge where grass presented itself for his horse, 
and a little water for himself, he would sit down 
and refresh himself and his beast together. . 

On the death of his uncle, Mr. Elwes went to 
reside at Stoke, in Suffolk^ Bad as was- the 
mansion-house he found there, he left one still 
worse behind him at Marcham, of which his 
nephew^ tbe late Colonel Timms uaed to ifelate 



llic following' anecdote I'^A few days after 
went thither, a great quantirty of rain falling 
the night, he bad not been long in bed bei 
he foand himself wet through, and perceived t 
<herarn was dropping from the ceiling on 
bed. He roseqnd moved the bed ; but he I 
not lain long before he found that lie was jus 
9iiucb eacposed as before. At len^ after ma^ 
•the tour of the room wiUi bis bed, he reti 
into a corner wher^ the ceiling was better sec 
(ed, and there he slept till morning. At bfc 
fa»t lie told Elwes what had happened, '* A 
«ye/' said the old man seriously, '' I doa*t m 
il myself; but to those that do, tbat'a a n 
comer in the rain." 

On his removal into SulBToIk Mr. Elwes fimt 
igan to keep fox-hounds, and his stabie of Imnii 
was, at that time considered the best in the ki 
<lom. This was the only iostance of his e 
sacrificing money to pleasore; but €*Ten h< 
"every thing was. managed in tiie most fru 
inanncr. llis hunt»aiaivled by no^ means an i 
•life J heroic at four every siorauig, and a; 
milking the cows, prepared bi^akfieiat for hi» m 
ter and any friends he migtit happen to hi 
(witli him; then slipping on a green eoat^ he fa 
ried into the stable, saddled the horses, got 
«faounds out of tlic kennel, and sway they w 
into the fieFd. After die fatigues of hutiting, 
ifisfreshed himself by rubbing down two or tfa 
^lOrses as qakUy as possible^ tben nmning i 
ibcJbioase, be wovikl lay the clofib mxi •'mm 
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dinner. This business being dispatched^ he 
again hurried into the stable to feed the horses, 
end the evening was diversified with an interlude 
of the cows again to milk, the dogs to feed, and 
eight horses to litter down for the night. It may, 
Dierhaps appear extraordinary, that this ntiBXi 
should live in his place some years, though his 
master often used to call him an idle dog, and 
say, the rasqal wanted to be paid for doing no- 
thing. Thus the whole fox-hunting estaWish- 
ment of Mr. Elwes, huntsman, 'dogs, and horses, 
did not cost hint three hundred pounds a year. 
In the summer, the dogs always passed tiieir 
jives with the different tenants, where they had 
more meat and less work, and were collected 
together a few days before the season began. 

While he kept hounds, which was for a period 
of nearly fourteen years, Mr. Elwes resided al-» 
most entirely at Stoke, in Suffolk. He some- 
times made excursions to Newmarket, but never 
engaged on the turf. A kindness which he per- 
formed on one of these occasions, ought not to 
pass unnoticed. Lord Abingdon, who was 
slightly known to him, in Berkshire, had made » 
match for 7000/. which it was supposed he would 
be obliged to forfeit, from inability to produce 
the sum, though the odds were greatly in his fa- 
vour. Unasked and unsolicited, Mr. Elwes made 
him an offer of the money, which he accepted, 
and won his engagement. 

On the day when this match was to take place, 
a clergyman agreed to accompany Mr. Elwqs, to 
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tQ see i\^ ifimp of U. Tb^y w^ept chV horseback ; 
^fli B,^ they were to 9^ oif «£ ^v«a ia dp^* im)£iv- 
id^the, genjtlciqiw took 90 refi[^¥9eiilA imi^ 
gioing thajL tl^j w^^^ to bxeah^t a4 Nawi^wkH* 
About eleven tbay reacbjed thftt pl^c^i where 
JVIr. 'S*\yfe^ w^s Q/cccvpi^d ii\ en<^uirieA aA4 <;oa^ 
versq^QQ till twelve^ when the matcb woA deoidcKl 
in favojT qS Lofd Abingdoa. Uisi compMioa 
m)w expected lltey should mQ^v:e oS to tha towo^, 
tp take sonxe breakfast^ but £lwe9 s^ill eontUnied 
tp rid^ about. The hour of four Oft length arm- 

* 

edi at which time the gentlen;iaa bec^awe b9 im<^ 
patientj that he meutioaed sooxethiag of the 
keen air of Newmaiket Heathy and tiie comforts 
of a good dianer, ^^ Very true," said old Elwes^ 
^* very true. So here do as I do/' at the same 
time offeriog him from his great coat pocket a 
plere of an old cru^lied pancakje^ which he- said 
^e. had bnought from his house at Marcham. two 
Qionths before^ but that it was as good as new. 
Itvya^ nioe in the evening before tb^y reached, 
h,oin.e^ when the gentleman was so fatigued^ that 
lie cojuld think of no refreshment but rest ; and 
,£|we$f who in the morning had risked sevea 
thousand pounds, went to bed ha{)py in the re- 
jection that he Ixad saved three shillings. 

U^e had brought with him his two sons out of 
Iferksliire, to his scat at Stoke, and if he ever 
manifested a fondness for any thing it was for 
those boys. But he would.lavish no iponey, oa 
their edtt/cption, often declaring,, that, '^ patting 
tbin^a iato.]^eo|)k'&h,c^ wa^. taking i»aaa^ out 
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of thefer f>dcfcets.'' Th« tic was tm, h(y#(?V^^ 
overktwthttied with fiAtettel nitettion, thfi follow^ 
iftg iittetfdiftit appears to pf ove. Oire tlay h^ had 
sfeiU hi« dcJk^t bbj tip a laddct, to get ^ok^ 
grapes for the table, wheti, the ladder ^lippiftg^ 
he fell do\Tfi afod hurt his side agaify»t the end of 
it. The boy took the precaution to go «p to thft 
Tillage to the barber tind gel blooded. On hi^ 
return, being asked where he had been, antJ 
what was tlie matter with his arm, he informed 
his father that he had got bled.— '^ Bled ! bfed ' 
cried the aHA getiileitoan ; ^ but what did yofi 
give ?" " A shilling," answered the boy. '^ Pshaw !'*" 
relumed the father, " you are a blockhead ; never 
part with your blood !*'^ 

An inn upon the road, and an apothecary'* 
bill, were equal objects of Mr. Elwes's aversion,. 
The virords " givt^* jind ^ pay* were not found in 
his vocabtiki-y ; and therefore, when he onci^ 
received a verj' dt^geroirs kick frorb one of hi4 
horses, who fell in going over a leap, nothing 
could {>ersuade him to have any assistance. Hi^ 
rode the chase ihrongb, witli his leg cut to the 
bone ; and it was only some days afterwards,, 
when it wa^ feared an amputation would be ne-» 
cessary, that he consented to go up to London,! 
and, hard day! part with some money for ad-* 
vice. 

From the parsimonious manner in which he 
lived, atid the two large fortunes of which be 
was possessed, riches rolled in ufKin him like i^ 
t<2irreQt ; but as he knew scarcely any thiag ol' 
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accounts, and never reduced his affairs to writ- 
ings he tvas obliged, in the dispo&al of his money, 
to trust much to memory, and still mere to the 
suggestions of others. . Every person who had a 
want or a scheme, with an apparently high inte- 
rest, adventurer or honest, it signified not, was 
prey to him. He caught at every* bait, and to 
this cause must be ascribed visions of distant pro- 
perty in America, phantoms of annuities on lives 
that could never pay, and bureaus filled witli bonds 
of promising peers and senators. In this man- 
ner Mr. Elwcs lost at least one hundred and fifiy 
thousand pounds. 

Thus tliere was a reflu>^ of some portion of 
that wealth which he was denying himself every 
comfort to amass. Ail earthly enjoyments he vo- 
luntarily renounced. When in London, he would 
walk home in the rain rather than pay a shilling 
for a coach ; and would sit in wet clothes rather 
than have a fire to dry them. He would eat 
bis provisions in the last stage of . putrefactioi\f 
rather than have a fresh joint from the butchei;- 
and at one time he wore a wig above a fortnight 
which he picked up out of a rut in a lane, and 
which had, apparently, been thrown away by 
some beggar. The day on which he first appear- 
ed in this ornament, he had torn an old brown 
coat which he generally wore, and had therefore 
beep obliged to have recourse to the old chest of 
Sir JervaisC; (his uncle's father,) from which, he 
selected a fulJ- dress gieen velvet coat, with slash 
slee vies; and there he sat at dinner in boots, the. 



above-mentioned green velvet, his own white hair 
Rppearing round his face, and the black striPiy wig 
at the top of all. 

Mr. EKves had inherited from his father some 
property in houses in London, particularly about 
the Haymarket. To this he began to add by en- 
gagements for building, which he increased from 
year to year, to a very great extent. He was the 
founder of great part of Marybone 'y Portmaii 
Place, Portman Square, and many of the adja-^ 
cent streets rose out of his pocket: and had noi 
the faC^I American war put a stop to his rage fot 
building, tiiuch of the property he then possess^ 
ed would have been lafd out in bricks and mbr-^ 
tar. He judiciously became his own insurer, and 
stood to all his losses by conflagrations. He aook 
became a philosopher upon fire ; and,, on a 
public house which belonged to him being consu*^ 
med, he said, with^great composure, " Well, ther*- 
is no great harm done ; the tenant never paid me> 
and I should not have got rid of him so quicklt 
in any other way." 

It was the custom of Mr. Elwe9> whenever he 
came to town, to occupy any of his premises that 
might then chance to be vacant. In this man*» 
ner he travelled from street to street, atid when^ 
ever any person wished to take the house in whiclv 
he was, the owner was instantly ready to mov^ 
into any other. A couple of beds, the sftmenun^ 
ber of chairs, a table and an old woman, coflDi»- 
prized all his furniture, and he moved them about 
at aminote's warning. Of all thei^e movteidblesjtht 
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old wofnan was the* only one that gave, biin any 
trouble ; for she was afflicted with a lameness, 
that made it difficult to get her about quite 80 
fast as he chose ; and besides, the colds she took 
were amazing ; for sometimes she was in a small 
house in the Haymarket, at another in a gteat 
house in Portland Place; sometimes in a little 
. room with a coal.fire, at otiier times with a few 
chips which the carpenters had left, in rooms of 
most splendid, but frigid dimensions, and with ft 
littlj oiled paper in the windows for glass. It 
'might with truth be said of the old woman, that 
ff^t was ^^ here to-day, aud gone to-morrow ;" 
and the scene which terminated her life, is not 
jifoe least singular of the anecdotes recorded of 
Mr. Elwes. 

He had come to town, an'd as usual had taken 
up his abode in one of his empty houses. Colo- 
nel Timms, who»wished much to see him, acci- 
dentally learned that his uncle was in London ; 
but how to find hiip was the difficulty. In vain 
he enquired at his banker's and at other places; 
some days elapsed, and he at length learned from 
a person whom he met by chance in the street, 
Ibat Mr. Elwes had been seen going into an un- 
inhabited house, in Great Malborough Street. 
This was some clue to the colonel, who immedi- 
ately posted to tlie spot, ^s the best mode of 
gaining intelligence he applied io a chairman, but 
Jbe could obtain no information of a gemleman 
called Mr. Elwes^ Colonei Timms then dcscri* 
bed bi3 jH^rson, but no gentleman had been seen. 
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A pot-iboy however^ -recollected that he had seea 
a poor old man ppoDing the door of tb^ stable^ 
and locking it after him^ and from the descrip- 
tion it agreed with the person of Mr. Elwes ; the 
colonel proceeded to the house> and knocked ve- 
ry loudly at the door, but could obtain no answer^ , 
though some of the neighbors said they had seen 
such a man. He now «ent for a person to open 
the stable door^ which being done, they entered 
the house together. In the lower part all was 
shut and silent; but on ascending the staircase 
they heard the moans of a .person seemingly la 
distress. They went to the chamber and there, 
on an old pallet bed, tjliey found Mr. Elwes ap- 
parently in the agonies of death. For sonie tiipe 
he seemed quite insensible; hut on some cordials 
being administered by a neighboring apothecary 
who was sent for, he recoveredsnfficieuily to say 
that he' believed he had been ill two or three days, 
" that* an old woman who was in the house, for 
some reason or other had not been near him ; that 
she had herself been ill; but he supposed she had 
got well and was gone aw; ay." The poor old wo- 
man, the partner of all his journies, was, ho\\e- 
ver> fouod lifeless on a rug upon the floor, in one 
of the garrets, and had to all appearance, been 
dead about two days. Thus died the servant, and 
thus, bad it not been for his providential disco- 
very, would have perished her master, Mr. Elwes; 
who though worth at least half a million sterling, 
was near expiring in his own house'of absolute 
ws^t. 
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Mr. Clvrcshad resided thirteen years in Suffolk, 
when on tlie dissolution of parliament^ a contest 
appeared likely to take place for Berkshire; but, 
to preserve the peace of tlie county, he was no- 
minaicd by Lord Craven. Mr. Elwes consented, 
but on the express stipulation, that he was to be 
brought in for nothing. All he did was to dine 
at the ordinary at Abingdon, no that he actually 
obtained a seat in parliament f6r the moderate 
sum of eighteen pence. At this time he was 
nearly sixty years old, but was in possession of 
all his activity. He now left Suffolk, and agairt' 
went to his scat at Marcham. lie took his fox- 
hounds with him, but finding that his time wan 
likely to be much. employed, he resolved to pare-, 
with them, and they were soon afterwards given 
away to some farmers in the neighbourhood. He 
was chosen for Berkshire in three successive 
parliaments, and sat as a member of the House 
of Commons about twelve years. It is to his ho- 
nour, that in every part of his parliamentary con- 
duct, and in every vote he gave,, he sOught no 
other guide than his consience,. and proved him- 
self to be an independent country gentleman. 

In his attendance on his senatorial duties, Mr. 
Elwes was extremely punctual ; he alwayw staid 
out the whole debate, and let the weather be 
what it might, he used to walk from the House 
of Commons to the Mount Cbffecc-houHe. In 
one of thcie pedestrian returns, a circumstance 
occurred which furnished him a whimsical oppor- 
tunity of displaying his disregard of his person* 
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The' night was extremely dark, and hurrying 
along, he ran with such violence agaitist the pole 
of a sedan-chair, that he cut hoth his legs very 
deeply. He, as usual, never thought of having 
any medical assistance, but Colonel Timins, at 
whose house he then was, insisted on. some one 
being called in. At length he submitted, and an 
apothecary was sent for, who immediately began 
to expatiate on the ill consequences of breaking 
the skin, the good fortune of his being sent for, 
and the peculiarly bad appearance of the wounds* 
^' Very pix>bable," replied Mr. Elwes; '^ but 

Mr. 1 have one thing to say to you. In my 

opinion my legs are not much hurt ; now you 
think they are; so I will make, this agreement; 
I will take one leg and ypu shall take the other; 
you shall do what you please with your's, I will 
do nothing to mine ; and I will wager your bill 
that my leg gets well before your's." He ex- 
ultingly beat the apothecary by a fortnight. 

Mr. Elwes, when he conceived that he had 
obtained a seat in parliament for nothing, had 
not taken into account the inside of the house ; 
for he often declared that three contested elec- 
tions could not have cost him more than he lost 
by loans to his brother representative?, which 
were never repaid. His parsimony was the chief 
cause of his quitting parliament, for such was 
the opinion his constituents entertained of his 
integrity, that a very small expence would have 
restored him to his seat. Hi.* tht* irfore voluntas 
rily retired from aparliameat;\ry life. 



About this tiBM be k>irt his ituneaft eenrant of 
all work. He died as he was foilo^ving his mas- 
ter on a hard trotting horse into Berkshire^ and 
he died empty arnl poor; for his yeaa-ly wages 
were not above iive pounds^ and he had fa^ed 
the whole day on which he expired. The life of 
this extraordinary domestic certainly verified this 
saying, which Mr. Elwes often used: ** If yoa 
keep one servant your work is done; if yon keep 
two it is half done ;' bat if yoa keep three yott 
may do it yourself." 

For some years Mr. Elwes had been n membef 
of a card club at tlie Moont CofTee-honsc ; and 
by a constant attendance on this meeting, he> 
for a time^ consoled himself for the loss of par-^ 
liament. Tlie play was moderate^ and he had 
an opportunity of meeting many of his old ac*^ 
quaintances in the House of Commons; and he 
experienced a pleasure, which, however trivial 
it may appear, was not less satisluctory — that of 
enjoying fire and candle at the general ex pence. 

Mr. Elwes therefore passed much of his time 
in the Mount Coffee-house. But fortune seemed 
resolved, on some occasions, to disappoint: his 
hopes, and to force away that money from him 
which no power could persuade him to bestow. 
He still retained- some fondness for play, and 
imagined he had no small skill at picquet. It 
was his ill luck, however, to meet with a gentle^ 
man who thought the same, and on much better 
grounds; for after a contest of two days and a 
nighty in which Mr. Elwes continued witli a per** 



tev^raoce which avarice will inspire^ he roi^e a 
loaer of a sum which he always eadeemured 
to coQceal — though there is reason to believej 
that it was not less than three thousand pounds. 
Some part x>f it was paid by a large draft oa 
Messrs Hoares^ and was received very early the 
next iBorniug. This was the last folly^ of the 
kind; of which Mr. Elwes was ever guilty; and 
it is but justice to the members of the ckib to 
«ay, tliat they ever after endeavoured to discou- 
rage any wish to play with him. — Thus, while 
by every art of human mortification he was sa^ 
ving shillings and sixpences, he would kick dowH 
ijQ one moment the heap he had raised. Though 
the benefit of this con^deration wa& thrown away 
upon him^ for his maxim which, he frequently 
repeated, always was, ^* Thai all great Jhrtunes 
\Kere iBade by saving : for of that a mcua coi^d 
be sure," 

Among the sums which Mr. Elwes injudici^ 
ously vested in the hands of others, seme solitory 
instances of generosity are upon record. When 
his sou was in the guards, he was in. the habit of 
dining frequently at the oificers' table.^ The 
politeness of his manneiis rendered him generally 
agreeable, and in time he became acquainted 
w ith every officer of the corps. Among these 
was Captain Tempest, whose good^ humour was 
almost proverbial. A vacancy happening in ^ 
ipajority, it fell to this gentleman to purchase, 
but as money cannot always be raised immediate- 
ly oa landed proj^cty^ it waft imagined, that he 
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• would have been obliged to suffer some otb^r 
officer to purchase over his head. Mr. Elwes 
one day hearing of the circumstance, sent him 
the money the next morning, without asking 
any security. He had seen Captain Tempest 
and liked hi» manners; and he never once spoke 
to him afterwards concerning the payment; but 
on the death of that officer, which soon follow- 
ed, ^hc money was replaced. 

Afc the close of the spring of 1785, he again 

* wished to see his seat at Stoke^ which he had 

not visited for some years; but the journey \vas 

liow a serious object. The famous old servant 

was dead; o^it of his whole stud he had remain- 

ing only a cr.'.iplc of worn-out brood mares; and 

he himself no longer possessed such vigor of 

body as to ride sixty or seventy miles, with two 

boiled eggs. At length, to his no small satisfac- 

-; tion, he was carried into the country, as he had 

been into parliament, free of .expence, byacen- 

tlcmnn who was certainly not quite so rich as 

himself. On his arrival he found fault with the 

expensive furniture of the rooms, which would 

have fallen in but for his son John Eiwes/ Esq. 

who had resided the/e. If a window was broken 

there was to be no repair, but that of a little 

brown paper, or piecing in a bit of broken glass; 

and to save fire he would walk about the remains 

of an old green-house, or sit with a servant in the 

^ kitchen. IJuring the harvest, he would amuse 

^^ himself with going into the fAslds, to glean the 

V corn on the grounds of his own tenants; and* 
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tiiey used to leate aiittle more than common 'to*, 
please the old gentleman^ who was as eager aftet 
it as any pauper in the parish. 

When the season was still farther advanced, 
his morning employment was, to pick up any 
straw, chips, bones or other things, to carry to 
the fire in his pocket ; and he was onfe day sur- 
prised by a neighbouring gentleman in thehcf 
oi pulling down, with some difficulty, k ctdw's 
nest for this purpose. The gentleman expressed 
his wonder why he gave himself this trouble, to 
which he replied, *' O Sir, it is really a shame 
that these creatures should do so. Only see what 
waste they make." ^ 

To save the expence of going to a butcher, he 
would have a whole sheep killed, and so eat 
mutton to the end of the chapter. When he oc- 
casionally had his river drawn, though sometimes 
horse-loads offish were taken, he would not suf- 
fer one to be thrown in again, observing that if 
Ire did, he should never see them more, Gam6 
in the last stage of putrefaction, and meat that * 
walked about his plate, he would continue to eat, 
rather than have new things killed bef4)re the old 
provisions were exhausted. With this diet his 
dress kept pace. When any friends who might 
happen to visit him, were absent, he would 
carefully put out his own fire, and walk to the 
house of a neighbour, making one fire serve 
both. His shoes he never would suflTer to be 
cleaned, lest they should be worn out the sooner. 
When he went to bed, he would put five or tea 
VOL. III. — NO. as. I 
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goiBMs into a boretH^ and would ri^e sometivKt 
io the middle of the nigbt, to go down stain and 
see if tbey were saf^. Tbere was nothing bol the 
common necessaries of life which he did not deny 
himself^ and it would h^ve admitted of a doubt 
wbetber^ if he had noi held in his own hands 
loanors and groonds which furnished him a sob- 
sist^ncc, be woold not have starved rather than 
Have boBgbt any thing. He one day dined on 
the remnant of a uoor^heo, which had been 
broogbt out of the river by a rat, and at anotliex 
ate the undigested part of a pike, which had 
been swallowed by a larger one taken in this 
state in a net. On the letter occasion, be observ-' 
ed with great satisfaction: ^ Aye! this is killing' 
two birds with one stone.** 

Mr* £lw€s passed the spring of 1786 alone, at- 
Stoke, aud had it not been for some little dnily 
scheme of avarice, be would have passed it 
without one consolatory moment. His temper 
began to give way ; bis thoughts were incessantly 
occupied with money, and he saw no person but ■ 
what, as he imagined, was deceiving and de- 
fmudiugbim. As he would not allow himself 
any fire bj' day, so he retired to bed at it*s close, 
to save candle; and even began to deny himself 
the lui^ury of sheets. In short, he bad now 
nearly brought to a climax the moral of bis mbole 
life, — the perfect vanity of wealth ! 

On removing from Stoke, he went to his farm 
at Thaydon4uiU« a scene of greater ruin and de- 
solation^ if possiMe, than either of his houses in 
Sufiblk or Berkshire, h stood al«»ne ou ibe bor^^ 
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ders ef Bpt>iagForait, and An old man and womaji^ 
hi9 tenanta^ ^ere the only persons with whom \m 
could hold any converse. Here he fell ill^ and 
as he refused all assistaRoe^ and had not even A 
servant^ he lay, Unatteaded^ and almost forgot* 
ten, indulging, even in the prospect of d^ath^ 
that avarice wtuch nothing could subdue. It 
was at this period he began to think of making 
his will; a^ he was probably sensible^ thdt hi^- 
fions could not be entitled by law tQ any pari 
of his property, should he die intestate* On his 

' arrival in London, he put his design in executioo> 
and devised all his real and personal estates to 
bis two «OQs, who were to share the whole of his 
vast property equally between them. 

Soon after this Mr. Elw^s gave^ by tetter 
of attorney^ the power of managing an>hiS'^6n- 
cerni into the blinds of Mr. Ingrabahl, hid at- 
torney, and hfs youngest 6on, who had been bis 
ehief figent for some time* Tbi^tep hsid b^Ooom 
highly necessary, for he entii^ely forgot all rl^eflt 
ocGdrreDces, and as he tiever c^nmitted ttny 
Mng to writing, the confbsion ^he iftiad^g was 
inexpressible. Of this the following anecdote 
may serve as an instance : He had on^ e vending 
ghren a draft on' Messrs. Ht^re's, hisbankens, t6t. 
twenty pounds, and having tak^n it into his head 
during the night, that hetekd o^rdi^wii his ac- 
cooat, his ansiety tvas vni^easiHg. He left hl^ 

, bed, and walked about hii ro^n ^ith thisit fe- 
verish irritation that always distinguished hiify^, 
waiting with lliA^at^Eio^imp^ii&nceibr tbeoalwpa^- 

12. 
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ing; when^ oo^ going to his bank^r^ with an apo^ 
logy for the great liberty he bad taken, he was 
assured there was no occasion to apologize^ as he 
happened to have in his hands at that time, the 
small balance of fourteen thousand seven hun- 
dred pounds. 

However singular this act of forgetfulness may 
appear, it serves t-o mark that extreme conscien- 
tiousness which, amidst all his anxiety about mo- 
pey, did honour to his character. If accident 
pktced him in debt to any person, even in the. 
most trivial manner, he was never easy till it was 
paid, and he was never known on any occasion 
to fail in what he said. Of the punctuality of hit 
word he was so scrupulously tenacious^ that; no 
persdn ever requested better security. 

The suinmer of 1788 Mr. Elwes passed at 
bis house ia Welbeck. Street London^ without, 
any pther soiSiety than that of two maid«servents. 
His ohief employment used to be that of getting 
upjearly in the morning, to visit his houses in Mtt« 
r}'bone, which were repairing. As he was there 
generally at four o'clock in the morning, and of 
course long before the workmen, he used to tit 
down contentedly on the steps before the door^ 
to scold them when they did come. The neigh- 
bors, who used to see him appear so regularly 
every morning, and concluded from his apparel, 
that he was one of the workmen, observed, that 
*^ there never was such a punctual man as fhe 
Old Carpenter!" 

Mr. Elwes, had now attained the age of se^'^Q^ 



tj-Ax, and began for \\\t fiiil tii^i to f<?Sel &OIM 
<)odily infirmities from '^gfe. Hife^ ' experienced 
some occasional attacks of the g6ut; on wWch, . 
with his accustomed perseverance and antipathy 
to apothecaries and their biHs> he would set oift 
to walk as far, and as fast as he could. White 
engaged in this painful mode of cdft, lie frequenV 
ly lost himself in the streets, the names of whick 
he no longer remembered, and was as ofteh 
brought home by some errand-boy or ^radger iX 
Vhom he had enquired his way. On these occa^^* 
^ions, he would bow, and thank tbeiii with grNfl« 
'^otiteiless, at the door, but never indalgefdltbeiti. ' 
with a sight of the interior of the house. . 

Ahother singularky wa^ reserved lor. the doife 
bf Mr. £lwes*i life^ which. coHsideritig bit dii^ 
|>08ition and^advaaeed age^ Was-not kdil 'efkithcft-^ 
dinary than many, already, rehordeda He,^. whl> 
had during his whole life^ been »ieh <ia M^iiy tb 
giving, now gave away his aflTeeiionl. One 
of the maid-servants with ithom he ted for ' 
ilomc time been accustotned to pats his hours ih 
the kitchen, had the art to induce htm to. Mi ih 
love with her, and had it not been di8C0Teffd> 
if is doubtful whether she would not have pr^ 
^led upon him to marry her. From such ail ael 
<^f madness^ he wtts howtever Saivted by good fogtr 
tuiie> and the attention, of his friends. 

During the winter of 1788^ the last Mr. Elwes 
i9&i fated to see, his. memory visiMy weakened 
every day ; and from his uhceaising wish to save 
money^ be now began to apfltlieiid. he ebeuld 
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die in wnnt of iu Mr. Gibson had been appoint* 
ed hh boilder in the rnom of Mr. Adam; and 
one day when this gentleman Plaited upon hini» 
)ie»aid with apparent copcern^ '' Sir, prajr con- 
;ftider in what a wretched state I am ,' jou see ia 
ivhat a good house I am livings and here are five 
guineas^ whieh is all 1 have at present ; and bow 
I shall go on with such a sum of money^ puzzles 
^soe to death — I dare say you thought I was rich; 
^wm you see how it i:> r 

.. About this time Mr* George Elwes, his elder 

son,, married a young lady^ not less distinguished 

:^'b^T engaging manners than for her beauty. 

Khe was ^ Miss Alt^ of Nortiiamptonshire, a la- 

Jif pf trhom any father might be proud ; but 

.prideji.or even concern^ In thfse matters, were 

B^trf^uMions likely to affect Mr. Elwes ; as a cir- 

cCunstance which happened a few years before/iu 

.H case Mpt di^s^Dilar, will prove^ 

.J .Jiis (if>i>^at that time had paid his addresses to 

;^nit^e;of ;.Dr. Noel, of Oxford, who, of course, 

.tbpugf^t ^proper to wait upon old Mr. Elwes, to 

^^PprjzieJ^iqi (jf the circumstance, and to ask his 

g^n^e^,:' lie had not the least objection to the 

J/Mc^ jlljpcfor Kycl.wjSjVerj; liappy to hea/it, . 

iafcf..ipfiAi:iiugc. betwe.en Qic young people inigl>t 

^Dro.dgctj^v^ o^jmpplness .t,o both. Old ^f^ 

Elwes had' not/ the least ^ objection t9 jany bofjy 

gpariying whatever. '^ This ready acquiescence 

ii*i;*Sl<PWw^*r ftaiil. the Doctor— " But doubt- 

hnyfi^ii^^ fpr^thj^^jarfiUual wishes o^f the parties J' 

»^i.t*PViA;f«i9/V'f<?i>liv4 the, old genvlwftftr 
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^^ Then, Sir," said Doctor Noel, '^ you have n^ 
objection to an im mediate union f you see I talk 
freely on the subject." Old Mr. Elwes had no 
objection to any thing. "Now then. Sir," ob- 
served Doctor Noel/" we have only one thing 
to settle ; and you are so kind, there can be no 
difficulty about the matter ; as I shall behave lir 
beially to my niece — what do you mean to give 
your son?" — '* Giver said Elwes, " sure I 
did not say any thing about givhig; but, if you 
wish it so much, I will give my consent J^ 

Mr. George Elwes, having now married and 
settled at his seat at Marcham, was naturally de* 
sirous that in the assiduities, of his wife, his: fa- 
ther raiglit at length find a comfortable home. 
A journey with any expence annexed to it was 
however, an insurmeuniable obstacle. This was 
fortunately refnoved> by an offer from Mr. Par- 
tis, a gentleman of the law, to take him to his 
ancient seat in Berkshire, with his purse perfect- 
ly whole. • Still thei^ was another circumstance 
not a little distressing; the old gentleman had 
now nearly worn out his last coat, and could not 
afford tp buy a nciw one. His son therefore with 
piqus fraud;! requested Mr. Partis to buy hina a 
coat, and make, him a present of it Thus fof»» 
merly hayipg;had a good coat, thei\ a bad one^ 
and at last (ip qoat at all, he w.as glad to accept 
one of a iaeio;hbour« 

On the arrival of the old gentleman,, his son 
and hjs wife neglected nothing that. w.aa. likely to 
«en4c^ th^ qo^ry asjQepe^pf-q^iistit9:biin^ tUtit 



ht t»mitA thlit within bis bo^om^ which baffled 
etery effort c^f the kind. His mjnd, cast away 
on the vast and troabled ocean of his property^ 
extending beyond the bounds of his calculation^ 
amused itself wirh fetching and carrying a few 
guineas^ which, in that ocean were itideH but a 
drop. 

The first symptom of more immediate decay, 
was his inability to enjoy bis rest at night. He 
was frequently beard at midnight, as if strag- 
gling with some' one in his chamber^ and crying 
QUtj *^ 1 writ keep my money^ I will;* nol>ody 
fbali fob me of my property T' If any one of the 
femily entered the room, he would start from his 
£eTer of anxietyi and as if waking from a troubled 
dreami hurry into bed again^ and seem uncon- 
•cioat of what had happened. At other times 
when perfectly awake, he would walk t6 the 
«pot wh'ere he had concealed hk money to see if 
k was safe. 

One night, while in this waking state, he 
■sissed the sum which he had carried with him 
into Berkshire amounting to five guineas and a 
half and half a crown. He had Wfoppod it up in 
If arious folds of paper that no part of his treasure 
might be lost. The circuasstances of bis loss 
were these. His attorney, who had aeeompa^ 
Aied and still remained with him al his house in 
Berkshire, was waked one morning nbont two 
o^dock by the step of some one walking bara* 
foot about bis chamber with great caution. 8ome« 
what alarmed at this unexpected iniraiioDi be 



nniurally asked?**' Who is there." The person, 
coming up towards his bed, replied with great 
civility: " Sir, oiy name is Elwes; I have been 
unfortunate enough to be robbed in this house 
which I believe is mine, of all the money T have 
in the" world — of five guineas and a half and 
half a crown." — " Dear Sir," replied Mr. Partis> 
•* I hope you are mistaken ; do not make your* 
self uneasy." " Oh ! no, no," rejoined tlie old 
gentletnan V ii's all true; and really, Mr. Partis, 
with siuch u 8uui«-t should have liked to have 
seen the end of it,'* — ^This unfortunate sum was a 
few days afterwards found in a corner behind 
the window-shutten 

In the autumn of 1789^ his memory woa 
gone entirely; hi^ senses sunk rapidly into 

decay, and bis mind became unsettled, gusts of 
the most violent passion began to usurp the place 
of his former command of temper. For six 
weeks previous to bin death, he would go to rest 
in his clothes, as perfectly dressed as during the 
day. He was one morning found fast nslcep be-^ 
tween the sheets with his shties on his feet, his 
stick in his hand, and an old torn hat on his 
head. 

On this circumstance being discovered, a ser* 
vant was set to watch, and tak« care that hf 
undressed himself; yet so desirous was" he of 
continuing this custom, that he told the servant^ 
with his usual providence about money, that if - 
he would not take any notice of him,' be wouW 
leave him something in his will. 
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Hi^ singular appetite he retained till mih* 
in a few days of bis dissolution^ and walked on 
foot twelve miles only a for tniglit before he died. 

On the 18th of November, he manifested signft 
of that total debility which carried Inm to his 
grave in eight days. On tike, evening of the first 
day he was conveyed to bed, from which he rose 
110 more. His appetite was gone : he had but a 
faint recollection of every thing aboiit him, and 
the last intelligible words be uttered were ad- 
dressed to his son John, hoping.*^ he had left 
liim wiiat he wished.** On the morning of the 
S6th of November he ei^pired without a sigh; 
leaving property to the amiount of above 80(>,000L 
The value of* that which he had bequeathed to 
bis two sons, was ^estimated at half a million, and 
. ihe remainder, consisting of entailed estates, de- 
volved to Mr. Timms, son of the late Lieute- 
uant-Colonel Timms> of the second troop of 
Horse Guards. 

. One strange circumstance should not bf omit- 
ted* Some days previous to the death of hii| 
father, Mr. John Elwes was returning;, from an 
estate he had just purchased, in Gloucestershire, 
with a clergyman, to whom he had given the 
living. On his journey a strange presentiment 
came across bis miad, that he shoqld see his. 
£ither but once again. iH^e idea was so strongly 
impressed upoa his thoughts, that he set out ia 
lAie middle of the Qight to reacli Marcham : he 
4id n^ach it|| aod was ia time to, be witaess^ of 



that sight which most afflicfei a good soiij oa the 
subject of a fatlicr— he beheld him expire. 

The foliowing Epitaph on Mr. Elwesj is co- 
pied from the Chelmsford Chronicle. Its beau- 
ties, and the striking picture of the man whose 
memory it is intended to perpetuatet willl)e a 
sufficient apofogy for introducing it. 

HeKB, to man's iionoar, or to man's dis|^«tve, \ 

Lies a strong ptctare of the human race 
In Elwea' form ^— ^who»e spirit, heart> and mind, 
Virtoe and Tice in firmest tints combin'd ; ' 
' Koagh was the rock, bnt blended deep with ore. 
And base the mass — that manjr ft diamond bore : 
Mcanuess to grandeur, folly joto*d to sense. 
And av'rice coupled with beuerolence : 
Whose lips ne'er broke a truth, nor hands a trust. 
Were sometimes wannljr kind — and always just : 
With power to reach Aubitioii*s highest birth. 
He sunk a mortal — groveling to the eurth ; ' 

Lost in the lust of adding pelf to pelf, 
l\ior to the poor — still poorer to himself ; 
Whose wauts, that nearljr beut to all but stealth. 
Ne'er in his coontrjr's plunder dag for .wealth ; ^ 

CaU*d by her voice — bat calKd without eipcose. 
His noble nature rous'd in her defence ; 

And iirtlie Senate labouring *n her cause, . « ^ 

The firmest guardian of the f;urest laws • i 

He tto :d '} — and each instinctive C^int atK>ve, ^! - ] } 

Tp every bribe preferred a people's loVe ; ^ 

Yet stilHrith no stem patriotism fir*d, 
W^rapl up in wealth, to wealth again retir'd. 
By Penury guarded from Pride's sickly train. 
Living a length of days without a pain. 
And adding to the millioiut never (lied, 
Xio y*d — pitied — ^scom'd — and hoQoor'd — Elw ss die P 
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Le«m from this proof, that, in lifers tempting scen^ 

Man is a coiupeuiid of (lie great and mean; 

Discordant qualities together tied, 
"Virtues in faini and rices are allied : 
'The sport of follies, or of criroes the heir. 

We all the mixtures of an £i.W£s bhare. 

Pondering l»is faults — then ne'er his wurth disown, 
*But in his nature recollect thine own ; 

And think — for life and pardon where to trust. 

Were God not Mercy, when his creature's dust. 
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Messenger MONSEY wasbomin the year - 
1693, at a remote viliage iu the county of Nor- 
folk, of which his father was rector ; but at the 
revolution, by declining the oaths, he forfeited 
his preferment. He was more fortunate than tlie 
generality of the noojuring clergy, as he had 
some resource in a paternal estate, which is still 
in the family, and pieserved him from those 
difficulties which too many at that tiuie ewcoun- 
tered, who sacrificed temporal interest to a stea- 
dy adherence to their principles. 

The subject of these memoirs received a good 
cJri<>ical education, which his ♦ather chieflv su- 
perintended him>elf He was then removed to 
St. Mary Hall, Cambridge, antl, after five years 
spent at the university, studied physic some time 
under Sir Benjamin Wrench, at Norwich, from 
which place he went and settled as a physician at 
Bury St. Edmund's, in Suftblk, 

Here he married a widow, with a handsome 
jointure, who rt her death, left him one daugh- 
ter. This lady became the wife of a gentle- 
mim of a reputable mercantile family, in the city 
of London. . 

At Bury, Dr. Monsey -experienced the com* 
mon fate of country phy!>ician3» being obliged to 
VOL. 3. — NO. 24. K 
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submit ,to constant fatigue, long journies, ^d 
the inconveniences of an inadequate income. 
He has been heard to confess, that with the ut- 
most exertion of unwearied application, his re- 
ceipts never exceeded three hundred pounds a 
ycrar, by efforts, which, in an easy chariot,^ an<j[ 
in tlie streets of London, secured Dr. Warren 
nearly twenty times that income. Here had it 
not been for a fortnnate accident, his merits 
might have been confined to a provincial news- 
paper, and his fame to a country ediirch-yard. 

Lord Godolphin, the son of Queen Anne's 
lord treasurer, was seized with a4i apoplectic com- 
plaint, on his journey to his seat near New- 
market : the nearest medical help was at Bury, 
and Dr. Monsey, either hy the assistance of 
nature or hLs own skill, was so successful as to 
save Ix)rd Godolphin's life, and secure his w*arm- 
est gratitude. Lord Godolphin was single, n ^ 
very young, nor much addicted to company or 
dissipation. He leit, that by attaching himself 
to worth so superior to the situation in which he 
found it, he should obtain a rational companion 
for his leisure hours, and a medical friend, so de- 
sirable in the decline of life. During the inter- 
vals of illness his regard for the doctor increased ; 
and, after his lordship's recovery, his behaviour 
was €0 unassuming, and his patron's offers f^o- li- 
beral, that he immediately accorn|)anied him to 
the metropolis. Here he wag: not doomed to 
struggle with the painful disajjpointment of hope 
deferied, for he was treated at Lord Godophin's 
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as a friend and companioD^ and introduced to 
many of the first characters of the age. Among 
others. Sir liobert Walpole assiduously cultivat- 
ed his acquaintance; and the late Earl of Ches- 
terfield always acknowledged, with gratitude, the 
benefit he derived from his medical Suili and 
assistance. 

He thus trod the picasantcst part of life, the 
midway between leisure and fatigue, while friend- 
ship, polished society, and literary amusement^ 
might be said to strew it with flowers. He was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society, though his 
great age, for many years before his death, pre- 
vented his attendance at their meetings; and, 
on the death of Dr. Smart, physician to Chehea 
hospital, he was appointed to succeed him. Al- 
though Lord Oodolphin reatlily embraced every 
opportunity to forwaid the interest of his friend 
Monsey (as he always used to call him), yet he 
could not persuade himself to lose his agreeable 
society, which he was freqwently- heard to de- 
clare, was the sokice and comfort of his life. 
He, therefore, on Dr. Monsey's appointtnent to- 
Chelsea, procured leave for him still to reside in* 
town, on condition of visiting the hospital as oc- 
casion required. 

He was at one time in the habit of tbc closest in- 
timacy with the late David Garrick, whose fas- 
cinating powers of conversation and elegant 
manners, formed a strikiiig contrast to Dr. Mon- 
sey's. The latter, during a long intercourse with- 
the great and the gay, ever preserved a -oertain- 
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plaiitiKfisof behaviour^ wliicli, to tlioKC wlio im- 
MR'iuU'd with him, watf by no means unpk'aHin^< 

lie c'oiild rurvor bf! pfiMuulr'd to siurrifire niii- 
criity at the shrine of udiilariorj ; he npoke tUe 
truth; and, wliich honu-runcs ^avc offence, the 
i^hole truth. Tl)i» iVr(|uently afforded oeeamon 
lo ii^noraner and uialignity to cxs him down a» a 
4-ynic; but bin cens^ue, thout^h severe, wa» ge- 
iierally juit, and bis Hhai'i.s were directed against 
vitre, lolly, and aff<'(aation. 

This difference of mannerB between him and 
the manager produced a mutual, but not un** 
friendly, exchange of raillery : to raiite a laugk 
at the doctor^H expencc, waH the amusement of 
mafiy a happy hour ut ilampton. 

C«arrick told him one dvening, after his return 
from performing at Drury^lanc, that, wishing to 
see a favorite scene acted by a performer at 
Covent-garden, then much in fashion^ he had 
slily slipped from his own stage, and trusted an 
under actor, knowu by the name of Dagger 
Marr, for a few minutes to supply his place, 
winch was only to stand nitent and aloof; and 
that, having satisfied hin ruriosity, he returned 
titnc enough to resume his part. The doctor 
credulously swallowed the hto^y,^ and circulated it 
wititad* gri.'C of serious wonder; tiie town enjoyed 
tia* joke, and he was heartily laughed at for his 
puhis. 

At the time when the Doctor was infthe firm- 
est habit of fri(*ndship with Garrick, there was 
seldom a day but they met in c^upany with 
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9om^ otljer geniuses of the age. They two being 
once at a tavern with Hogartli, and two others 
t^ey were lamenting the want of a picture of 
Fielding. ^* I think/' said Garrick, " I could 
make his face/' which he did accordingly. 

'' For heaven sake hold^ David !" said Ho- 
garth, " remain a^ you are for a few minutes.'* 
Garrick did so, while Hogarth sketched the out- 
lines, which were afterwards finished from their 
mutual recollection; and this drawing was the 
original of all the portraits we liave at present of 
the admired atrthor of Tom Jones. 

Hogarth afterwards said, " Now, David, as 
yon are in the* right humour, and T am in a pro- 
per temper, do sit for your picture, and I will 
take it oif in five minutes.*' ^ 

Garrick complied ; but, while the painter wa^ 
proceedmg, he mischievously altered his face, 
with a grackial change, so as to render the por- 
trait entirely unlike. Hogarth blamed himself/ 
and began a secimd time, but with ,the same suc- 
cess. After swearing a little, he began a third 
time, and did not discover that Garrrck had 
played the trick upon him till the fourth time. 
Hogarth then found it out, flew into a violent 
passion, and would have thrown palette, pencils, 
and brush, at Garrick's head, if he had not made 
his escape from the variegated storm of colours 
that pursued hinr. Nor would the painter be 
reconciled with his friends who were then pre- 
sent, because they enjoyed the scene, and: 
were highly gratified at bis expence. 

K 3 
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Those who knew Mr. Garrick, admired and Io» 
Vcd him ; but they knew, and universally confes- 
sed, that although he eagerly sought and enjoy- 
ed a joke at the expence of nnollier, he was most 
seriously nettled if a laugh was raiited at his own. 
Monsey frequently retorted with suceess. The 
Jittle manager was sore, and, on a particular oc- 
casion, allowed himself a most unjustifiable as- 
perity of reply, that called forth the latent spark 
of resetituient in his friend. 

The Bishop of Sddor and Man (Dr. Hildesly, 
who preceded Dr. Wilson,) was saying that 
Garrick certainly meant to quit the stage : 
** He never will do it," said Mon^ ty, *' as lot^ 
at he knows a guinea is cross on one side, and 
/pile on the other." — an expression proverbial 
in Norfolk. This was industriously report- 
ed. The violence with which it was resented 
proved that it zcas true ; and the long acquaint- 
ance was closed by an anonymous letter, sent bj 
Garrick, containing the frequently quoted extract 
from Horace: Ab»enlem qui rodii amicum, 8lc. a 
sentiment which Roscius ought to have been the 
last man to quote, as the eccentric ocUilies of bis 
friend, as he used to call them, afforded him at 
ill times, and at all places, an ioexbaustiblc fiiod 
of ridiculous anecdote. 

Intimate friends are said to make the mosi in- 
veterate enemies^ and Garrick, by his repeated 
and widely dilTuscd sarcasms, certainly imbittered 
the enmity. Mutual recriminations, produced 
h^ the iatcrfereace of some officious meddler^ 
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1^'bo enjoyed their quarrel, passed between them 
to the very last. 

Some unfinished stanzas were penned by the 
doctor, during the manager's illness, in which 
several physicians had been called in; but, as 
soon as Garrick died, which Monsey did not ex^ 
pect, they were instantly destroyed, and he could 
never be prevailed on to repeat them. 

A gentleman who was favored with a sight of 
them, has given from memory the following pas- 
«igcs, which afford a tolerable specimen of the 
jiatirical lalentt of the doctor. 

Seven wise physicians lately met 

To save a wretched sinner : 
Come, Tom, says Jack, pray let's be quick. 

Or I shall lose ray dinner. 

The consultation then begins, and the case of 
the patient is stated ; after which. 

Some roar*d for rhubarb, jalap some. 

And some cried out for Dover, 
Let's give him something, each one said, » 

Why e'en let's give him — over. 

This desperate council is, however rejected by 
one of the medical sages, who, after some reflec- 
tions on the life and habit of the patient, declares 
that he has great confidence in chink ; adding. 

Xot dried up chinks, you ninnies; 

The chinking that I recommeddy *- ..' 

Is the famous chink of guineas. . . ^1 
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A Iiumorons aliercation now enf^ues to deter- 
mine by whom this auricular npplic&tion of tlie 
£»rse should be macle. With a humility and po- 
tene«9 to each other, for which physicians are so 
remarkable, each declines the honor to the supe- 
rior rank or years of his neighbour; but the poet 
^shrewdly guesses, that this backwardness arose 
from the majority of them not chwsing to exhi- 
brt the comfortless state of their pockets. 

At last, a physician in Togue prides himself on 
bis .purse, replenished ^ith guineas, which be 
had weighed, found heavy, and not returned to 
his patients as light; in the moment of exultation 
he exclaims : 

I and ray long tails seMom fail> 
"Jo cam a score a day. 

After due solemnity he approaches the bed- 
side ; the curtain is withdrawn, and (he glitter- 
ing gold shaken in the sick man's ear. 

Soon M-the fav'rite sonnd he heard 

One /aint effoEt he tried ; 
He op'd his eyes, he strctch'd his hand^ 

He made one grasp, and died. 

Lord Bath in vain attempted to reconcile them. 
" I thank you," said Dr. Moasey, '^ but, why 
will your lordship trouble yourself with the squab- 
bles of a merry andrew and a quack doctor V* 
On the death ,of Lord Godolphin, Dr. Mon- 
' Bey was obliged to retire fjpom the courtly air of 
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Sr. James's, and to t^uii the splendid equipage> 
ttiul leiinue of a peer, together with auiosiagre- 
«ble eireleof Loudon friends, fora solitary ajiart- 
inent at Chelsea, his plale at the hall-table, his 
v.iiic piece and his old woman. 

As ai^e and all its additional cares came on, an 
♦ispcrity of manners and a neglect of decorum was 
observed in Dr. Monsev ; it became the fashion 
for the young, the delicate, and the gay, to ex- 
claim cigainst him as an interrupter of establish* 
ed forms, and as a violator of those minute rules 
of good breeding, which, however trifling ihey 
jiiuy appe^ir to the sage anil the philosopher, con- 
tribute essentially to the ease and comfort of mo- 
dern life. The character which usually passes un- 
der the denomination of an oddity, has been de- 
fined, as a man, who sacrifices the good opinion 
of others to his own whiin and cofiveniency. Nor 
can Dr. Monsey ht wholly exculpated from these 
t^harges. In his intercourse with mankind he met 
with so many trifling and worthless characters^ 
that he was apt to suspect that what sack penons 
so much v^iiued was beneath A/5 attention ; but 
idle, fantastic, vain v. omen, and womanish men, 
always excited in him the most violent emotions 
ufanger and contempt. 

He was acquainted with a clergyman of this 
class, a near neighbor, remarkable for puerile and 
silly behaviour, and very much in the habit of 
contradictina: the doctor, without leamins:, or 
even a single idea to support his argument. " If 
you have any faith in your.opinion, will you ven-« 
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ti^e a small wager on it i" — I could, but I ^ 
won't/' wna the answer, — " Then you have very 
little wil, or very liitle irit)n(!y/* said Monaey. 

A military man, more famous for his vdieel- 
barrow amours with the casl-olF mistress oJ' a roy- 
al duke^ and the marked contempt of his wife/ 
nho found solace in the arms of'a fortuhate Irish* 
man, than for his achievemcyits, contributed ve- 
ry much «o renrler the doctor's situation at CUel- ^ 
sea uncomfortable. It was uwir»gto tiie foliowmg 
f^ircum.stance : 

This hoary veteran, who pretended to reform 
when HO longer able to sin, was in a very illiber- 
al manner abusing a friend of the doctor*^, in his 
absence, as a coward and u debaucliee, and the 
doctor for defrtiding him. The latter instantly 
silenced the formal, but (Miipiy prater, by these 
vrords ; ^' you have litde right to abuse bim 
for gallantry, for you attempt^il to debalieb his 
mother ; and, as to liis courage, he did tH)t 
stay at home, whoring and drinking, and get hi^ 
bones broken in an aifnry* under the Piazzas, 
while his regiment was cut to pieces in Germany, 
and then hurry over thither just time enough to 
hear peace proclaimed, bring homft infi4mirte» 
produced by vice, and boast of them, as the con- • 
sequence of* wounds received in the service of bis 
country.'* 

With respect to religion, after lyng aludy and 
much rcafhng, Dr. Mon'jiey was a staunch andra* 
tiomil supporter of the unitarian doctrine, »nd ear- 
ly imbibed an unconquerable aversion to i^ishops 
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iuicl establishments^ to creeds and lo tests; but 
when the ^ blasphemous Athanasian doctrine'* 
(as he called it) was mentioned, he burst into tiie 
most vehement expressions of abhorrence and dis- 
gust. 

During his abode at Lord Godolphin's, he was 
one fine day riding in Hyde- park with a Mr. Ro- 
binson, a well me^ming man, who was lamenting 
the deplorable state of the thnes, and concluded 
liis haraf?i^ue with his saying, *' And, doctor, I talk 
with pcopk^ who heliuve there is no Go I."— '''And 
I, Mr. Robinson (rc^^pHed the doctor) talk witii 
/people who bt.'lieve there are three/' The frigh- 
tened trinitarian immediately set sj^mrs to hi» 
horse, and woui<l ntver after speak lo the s^uthor- 
of such a prophane loply. 

Sir Robert Walpole knew and valued the worth 
of his" Norfolk doctor/* as he called him^ — /e 
knew it, and neglected it. The prime minister 
was fond of billiards, at which bis friend very 
much excelled liini. *' How happens it," said Sir 
Robert, in his social hour, *' that nobody will 
beat meat billiards, or contradict me, hut Dr« 
Monseyr"-— *^ Tliry'get phces," said the doctor 
*^ J get a diiiiicr and praise." 

At one time the laie ingenious Mrs. Mon.tague^ 
was intimate with Ur. i.lon?cy, so much so, that 
for many years she received iVom him a poeti- 
cal compliment on her birth-day. Whether 
from his lines at last not having eompiiment 
enouijh, or from his coolness with Ciarrick, their 
acqiiainlance declined, he was always silent ou 
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tlie subject; but it was suspected to be owing tOt 
an extreme parsimony which appettred in the la- 
dy's conduct ever since she built her niagni^ccn^ 
house in Portinan-square. 

Dr. Monscy was ahvays strangely infatuated 
with fears of the pubhc funds, u bugliear that 
drove him to risk Uis moiicv on troublesome se- 
curities, and uhiniatcly produced iieavy losses. 
He used to speak feelingly (as losers always do) of 
the villainy of a Welsh parson and a Lciidbn at- 
torney. 

Tiie doctor was frequently anxious in his ab- 
sence from his apartment, for a place of safety 
in which to deposit his cash and notes: l>ureaus 
and strong boxes he was conscious ha<l often fail- 
ed of security. I^rrvioiis to a journey to 'Nor- 
folk, to visit his brother and friends, during the' 
hcit weather in July, he chose the (ire place of' his 
sitting room for his treasury, and placed bank- 
notes and cash to a considerable ainouut in tiiat 
unusual situation, in- one corner under the cinders 
and shavings. On his return after a month's ab- 
sence, he found his old woman (as he always cal- 
led his housekeeper) prej)aring to treat a frieiui or 
two with a cup of tea; and by way of shewing 
respect to her guests, she had made a fire hi the 
parlor (or master's sitting rooni) fire place t.) make 
tlie kettle boil, as she never expected hrr uiaster 
till she saw him. The fire had not long been light- 
ed, when Mousey arrived at the critical moment. 

When the doctor entered the room, her com- 
pany had -.curcely begun tea: lie ran across .tho 
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yoo b^-rh, y^ hW^ ^Wefl life ftrtr ^fettti Jrdfc 
♦ftArennirW^d^dl ^ Brftf fc 'hptrt !^' !Pirtl Vfetrt^he 
lidrfl^its «lf »tte Iriojp^liiwdD, thdQ the t^h-t^ot, tfttft . 
^^Iife Misbfed tb thte ptrmp 4h tht kttcteh, «ttft 

i6ff^r-tll^4t/fe 'tod 'pdTlljr'Wtr iht C0top«iy, Whb 
4h 4^ w^mbil tdtiHti^tndtioti retr^dteil as ^pi^edi* 
4y*<is>p6aiibte. Hm hbiflefefe^per fcrfed otlt^-Fdtr 

*y6i>, ydur'Cd«pdhy1ittd.riirrrteplied thfe dcTCtW; 
v*^ yoti h«*vfe Wihe^a Urift tinilbiie toe for'tv^ i ydU 
ih«*Irfe'lniWed ftiy batlt tfdtebi'* "^lord, si^i" "sunl 
'tire harffli^d^hfea ^<nnacn, ^'WtioM think tff pUt- 
^ihg Bttlffc nbttfs Itf a ferfth ^foVe, WteWJ tHe 
«it Is f^ffy IdM?" ^ Attd'd—li ybti/* sdia Ife 
^' who'd think bfffiakiTng a fiTelh smitJiSfr titl», 
Whtefe tbcftfe %^'ildt been bne Rrr these seiistkl 
^otttb^r Wetli^h ptiHed dtit'dl'the tcjals tfrtd 
•^di^l^, lihdat pnfe* Witter he fatiiid "the veto^^ 
'6PbisBtthk'libtes,iPbr, tehig tVidfe iofefe'd, one 
-i^tmftex # th^rii sb dotibteS/aYfd W^rtfppea inbroWii . 
^^p^fe'r, 'ifl^ffe i^iitif e, *«b' tfs-tb be legiKle. 

Ifett diy l&r. Wbirgfey w^ftt tb 1.01^ Goclol- 
•^pWn%^W htsibVdShlp'the Sttnry, prbduciqg the 
If^ftrainfS'df thfe«otes/atfd V^rith duch energetic ges« 
'tUttfs ih 'tfdting* the part dffludin^* them, as maide 
:htln'ltody'tbbQm'hisstd#s with bvgh ten 'He 
^^, *foWttvfer, nft> ^U jBfpacseciihii^fe tbia him 
*it^ wbtlia gb With' hhn tb the * btf nk*^ i«e^t day, 
«nd get the cash for hm through his influeiicey 

YOL«Sw«->9a« 84k 'I. 
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^ndwoi^Idbe bilateral ^cAirity fox the doctor's 
iDtegrity and honesty as t^) their value. 

Lord Godolphin having occasion to see the 
Icing (George II.) that day on business^ told his 
majesty the story of Monsey and his bank jnotes. 
JBeing well acquainted with the doctor's strange 
character, the king resolved to go to Lord Go- 
dolphin's next morning, and conceal himself ia 
a closet. VVhen,Monsey came, it was agreed that 
Lord Godolphin should get him to repeat the sto* 
ry, which, upon his arrival, he effected with much 
difficulty. His majesty was so highly diverted, 
that, in attempting to stifle the mirth it excited, 
and to withdraw unperceived, he stumbled and 
the closet door opened. The doctor was . much 
chiLgrined with Lord Godqlphin for running the 
laugh on hi«i, and just broke out *' God"-7-whea 
his majesty appeared, and on seeing him, tlte 
doctor continued: " bless your majesty! this may 
be a joke with you and his lordship, biit to me 
21 loss of near 400/." •' No, no," replied. Iiord Go- 
dolphin, '* for I ani ready to go with you imipe- 
diately and get your notes reijewed, or the mo- 
* ney for them." His lordship or deredhi^ carriage, 
and agreed to meet the doctor at the room in the 
Bank, where some of the directors daily attend. 
The doctor being obliged to go to tli^e Horse- 
guards, on business, took water.at Whitehall for 
' the bank. In going d<jwn the river his curiosity 
excited him to ppU oijt his pycket-book, to see 
if the remains of his Banknotes w^re safej when 
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a sudden puff of wind bleiv them out of his pock- 
et-book into the river. '' Put'back/y6u sonsof 

b s! G--d d— n you, put back — (cried 

the doctor) my bank notes are overboard !*' He 
was instantly obeyed; and, when they reached 
them, he took the hat from his liead and dipping 
it in the river took up his notes, together with, 
half a hatful of water. In this state he put it un- 
der his arm, and desired to be set on shore im- 
mediately, lie was landed at the Tliree Cranes; 
walked straight to the Bank, and was shewn in- 
to the room where Lord Godolphin had just be- 
fore arrivcfl, and had given notiet-^ of Dr. Mou- 
sey 's coming. 

*' Whathaveyon un{U:r your arm :*' said Lord 
Godolphin, ^'Tlic Janmed notes," replii-^d the doc- 

\atle* amuil"^^..^^^^' ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^ cdl^tents on the 
such force as made the watpr tfy^fi^'fnt^lioi.JL^lll 
those who were standing near it. " There,** said - 
the doctor, *' take the remains of your damned 
notes, for neither fire nor water will consume 
themT A burst of laughter succeeded on being 
informed of the last adventure, and the doctor 
was obliged to repeat the original story over again 
with the addition of the water scene. An order 
was then made out for the whole j\mount, on the 
doctor's veracity, and Lord Godolphin's assur* 
Ance of his integrity and singularity. 

All this time the watermen were very noisy for 
their fare, swearing that the doctor was a mad 
man. When he left the place with Lord GodoU 

V2 



HWm. to r^lora Uf (u^carrii^e^ they even laid hoI4 
nil hjoi> iU)ii tiiQ ilQcioi vioB 8p abseut tfa^jL \ie^ 
iiniircly forgot their errandj and absolutely 
^Docked oue of them down with hi^ stick for iu* 
wiltiqg liiizi. Lord GodoJpUia interfered; whea 
be recollected tb^t he came by water^ and bad 
M^t paid the men, on which he gave theip ^ 
vrowitlo drink for the miittake^ and lu^f-ar^Towa 
for their fare. 

lilxperieuce^ for which be paid so dear^ at la$j( 
taught him to put us much eoqfidence In public, 
Hi ill piivjuU laith, and he invested property to ^ 
considenil^le aipount ia the funds. 

It was a pievaiiing opinion that he was avarici- 
c>us*-a diaige often bestowed on prudence by 
tiie foolish and profuse. If he W£9 50^ it WSi 

not a principle that pervaded his whole cno^"*** • 
f h hfl i> - «-* - .-^Mwic^ 10 bum ft 

,,^^.^--4fS^JSMf'\o3tr yih^id^ he bad advanced to indus^ 
Urioue tradesmen, who were able, but would bavQ 
been distressed, to repay it. 

A neighbour of the doctor's, possessed of ^ 
large sinecure, used to be fond of ridiculing him 
m all companies for bis meanness and love of 
money ; though the doctor professed and proved 
bim^elf a friend on all occ«#ions, both to hiiu 
atKl bis wife. He attended -tfefm both at differ* 
ent tiines^ for some years, without a fee beiug 
thought of, or ofTereo ; and on one occasion a( 
some distance from town, when the doctor's 
C'h;use-hire cost him seven guineas. Aiifit some 
liwie^ this abmer and pt aether of sordid acti9t\iy 



. sent his friend a ten-pound Bank note^ whicli; 
Dr. Monsey directly returned, sayincj '* that the 
attentions of a friend cannot be repaid with ma^ 
ney;'' adding^ '"if he had sent me a piece 'of 
plate, worth forty shillings, I should have 
thought myself obliged to him*" 

He was ever ready to advance sums to assist 
inferior tradesmen, often with very little pros- 
pect of receiving the money again. Not long: 
before his death, he advanced ii, servant, retf^ 
ring from a gentleman's service, a hundred 
pounds to set him up in business. The tradesman 
bad applied for assistance to his master, a finicaf^ 
delicate, woman's man, who trembled at a* 
breeze; he generously lent him twenty pounds, 
which he made him repay in a forttiight. ' The 
performer of this getierous action ha» been 
heard to exclaim against the doctoi; as a nuaer 
and a brute* 

Among a number of instances^ that might be^ 
-related of I>r. Monsey's absence of mind, the fol- 
lowing is one which he frequently mentioned^ 
and laughed at very heartily, when in a good 
humour, at the same time observing^ that hli^ 
brother was as bad as himselfii. 

Being once on a visit to his brother in Kor- 
folk, in the- beginning of winter, and intending, 
to set oflF for London- the next day, his brother 
proposed to go aqd shoot wild ducks early in the 
morning, thai he might take two oT three couple 
fresh killed' to London with him;. The servant 
had- orders to deltti: the long fbwlibg-piece^ g^ 
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plenty of powder a^d shot, ^nd to greasy theyr 
l)oots. Every thing being in readiness, accoxd- 
ing to tbei* desire, about an hour before day- 
light the doctor and his brother set off for the 
place where the ducks resort, in order t;o be 
there hy break of day, when they generally take 
wing to go to feed. 

They had walked^nearly three miles; and it 
having rained in the night, the day-mud waU 
was very dirty and greasy, when they h^a^d th^ 
cry of the ducks. They were now obliged to get 
over the wall and a gate across a sluice into the 
marsh, where the ducks were. The rain ha4 
Raised the Nvater about a foot. It was then pror 
posed that one should go over, and the other ret- 
rain behind. Says the doctor, '^ George, dp 
you go over, for I have forgotten ujy hoots." 

By G — d, doctor, so have I," 3aid bis bro» 
thor, " but we won't lose our sport, ^s we have 
/comje thus far.*'- So both Wfided through, and got 
ovi*r the gate into the marsh: and advancing 
along the fleet, they at length perceived tb^ 
duck. " You are near enough, George/* said th^- 
doctor. " Aye/' jepli^d George, ^' I think vye ar^ 
not above one hundred yards off." '^ Why, then^. 
fire," says the. doctor. ^^ Do you fire," returned 
George. '' Why, I h^v^ not got the gun^ do you. 
iire. '' I fire ! why d — n it, I bav-e not got the 
gun," said tjbe brother, " I thought yow had it. 
WhaJ a fine opportunity is lostj Here are not 
less^than thirty duck^ w:ithin shot^ and neither 
i^t us have got the gun 1" T^us^ after rising ver^ 



l^rl^^ walkiQg fM: lefMt tlrrfiue m\^ in i^mp^\^^% 
plape^ dpt^g the ^&U m^rshes^ f^id wading ifiid? 
leg iq water above ftfty yardsj they found thft^ 
they bad both forgot to %^\i^ the gun, $9 well ^ 
their boots. 

By way pf ridicuUpg family pride^ Dr. IS^pnr 
^y u^ed tQ relate that the Qr^t of his a(icestpra» 
of Qnjf note, was a ba)cer and dealer in hops^ ^ 
trade whiph en^ibled hifP with some difiiculty tQ 
^ppprt a I^ge family. To supply an prgept de^ 
jp^ndi he robbed his feather beds of theii cpa- 
tiepts^ and supplied j^hp dificiency with unsaleal^Ji^ 
bops. A few years aff^rwards^ a. severe blight 
universally prevailing^ h<ips became yt^ry scarce., 
iftftd excessively dear^ The hparde^d treasure* 
was ripped out of the beds, and a good sun^. 
was prppiired for hops^ whicb^ in a plentiful sea^ 
^r^, yvpujd hfj^ye bpejti u^s^f^ble^ s^nd thus said, 
jthe doctor o^r ffm^ly ioppedfrom obscvfitv. . . 

Of Dr/Monsey's eccentrip character, ^ne foU 
)p)ving £ircun^stances may. serve as ^p additioai 
pQ tlie exanaple$ that hav^ alc^ady been given: 

One time, when the doctor was comipg frpnj 
bis brother's^ in Norfolk up to London, in the 
^^orwidi coach, during the Christiiias Iplid^Sj^, 
the inside of the coach was crowdpd with game^ 
as presents from country-gentlemen* to their 
friends in town- Ad thjere was just room for only 
one passenger; the doctor wx>uld gladly have d^*^ 
felled his d/^partvre, althpugb.it waa 09 par^iciv 
l^'busif^e^^, as there jpv)ef e no liying passenger? j|. 
but, as they refused atltbe coacb-office eiihex: t^^ 
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return bis earnest money, or to permit' it t# 
'stand a part of his coach-hire to town next day, 
he entered the coach. When day-light appear- 
ed, seeing that the game had different assign*- 
menis, he thought it better to be doing mischief 
than nothing at all ; therefore, to amuse himself, 
he altered all the directions : the pheasant that 
were going to my lord, or his grace, were sent 
to some tradesman. In short, every thing had a 
different destination from what was originally 
assigned it. Thus, on the delivery of the parcelil 
an universal confusion took place^ and those 
who by advice in a letter expected one thing, 
received another;, but the doctor observed, that 
he always took cure to send a good turkey to the 
tradesman. 

The doctor once going along Oxford market ob- 
served a poor woman, far advanced in pregn&ncy 
at a butcher's shop, asking the price of a fine piece 
of beef. The brute answered the woman, '* one 
penny a pound," thinking, no doubt, it was too 
good for her. '*' Weigh that piece of beef," said 
tlie doctor. 

^ Ten pounds and a half,** said Mr. Butcher; 

" Here, good woman," cried the doctor ^^ hold 
up your apron, and take that beef home to your 
family."" 

" God bless your honour!" 

" Go off, directly — home: no compliments!" 
Here, Mr. Butcher (says the doctor), give me 
change out of this shilliug for that poor woman 'ii^ 
beef/' 
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« M.^an, ml yihy to pay fof the poor wo- 
ijwn'a beef, whaf you 9^ked her,— a, penny a 
ppuni Cogi^ makehas^^J^4 give me three^ 
h^fp^nce: 1 a^^, la ai hurry/' 

f' Why, sii:,*'— rr-said tjie butcher. 

'' IKo ^hy. airs with ^ie/' auawered the doctor,^ 
« give m^. my chapge ius^ntly, or I will break . 
ypuf: hoadr The butcher again begau to ^x- 
^tulo^te^ and the doctor struck him ^ith all his, 
fprce with Ilia cane. A number of butchers had 
hy this time gathered around him. The doqtor^ 
tyld the atory, and they could not refrain froiA ^ 
laughing at their brother atcel. The butcher 
Yow<»*^ lM»»f^"i^ -M«iflL»».»**«-tbi». doctor before the 
court of consciencet The latter gave the mao^ 
}^ address, but never got hia change, ox h^^i^ 
4Py ipo/e of hia butcher. 

A, p9^'ticular a|>2M:tnieqt in !{>r. . Monseyfa house^ . 
^(1$ devoted ta xnecfaaJiicsi apd displayed a con^ 
fused ^oUecticxo of" pendulun^ and ^heel$, nailfj^ 
• ^d saws, haminera and. cbiasela; ai>d, ^ l&n'g ^ , 
age ^d $ight allpwed, hi^ amused hiniself ^iQciat^ - 
every day in this recess, and waa particulairlj^ - 
pleaj&ed in executing any ^ecesjfary joiner'i^ ' 

\rork. • • ^ 

It wj^ ajyrays his pride to have m .^celleo.^ 
watch and a good ^cloclc ; he possessed ^. (ioifin 
piece of great vz^lue, ^n4 f xquj^ite wqorl^iiiiii^hjp,' 
partly pat toget^^ by fff. ^arber. / 

To two of his favourite clocks he h^ ar string 
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which he could pull sxii he lay in bed ; artd if Iren 
he could not sleep, winch, towards the concin- ' 
sionof his life was too often the case, it was his 
amusement to have recourse to his nocturnal 
companions, and count the tedious hours, A 
mischievous rogue, just as the doctor was going* 
to bed, put a feather into each of the clocks, arid 
stopped them. In the night, his old friend^r, iii 
spite of all the doctoi-'fi applications, wei'e both' 
silent ; he rung his bell, instantly rosre himself, 
called his servants, and the whole house was in 
confusion. The remainder of the night was 
spent in searching; for ai)d removing the cause of 
this misfortune; but the author of the joke was 

forbidden his iiousc for ever. 

The doctov bad n j/tiiticMivn 11.^^^ ai ar«\»*..^' 
his own teeth : it ronsisicd in fastening a strong 
piece of catgut firmly round the affected tooth ; the 
other end of the catgut was, by means of a^ 
strong knot, attached to a bullet, with a hole 
made'' througli it ; with this bullet, a pistol wa«' 
charged, and, when held in a proper direction, 
by touching the trigger, a troublesome compani- 
on was got rid of, and a disagreeable operation- 
evaded. Though he declared that he never knew^ 
this method attended with any ill consequence,' 
yet he scarcely ever met with any body who 
would adopt it, notwithstanding his fi'equent 
persuasions. 

The doctor, who dearly loved a smart repartee^ 
was one day riding with his servant in bin owa. 



jcounty.wben be ob^erv^d a shepherd toicliog bis 
.flock, with a new coat pQ. '' Harkee, friend,** 
4said,(he doctor, " v^ho gave you that coat?'* The i 
abepherd ^taking him for a parson, as he was 
dressed . ia black) replied ^^ The same that 
^]oth^ ypp^^ij^e j9arisA/' The doctor, highly 
pleased . with the answer, rode on a little way, 
and.jtben desired his man' to go back, and ask 
the shepherd if he wanted a place, as he wanted 
A fool. The Servant went and delivered his mes- 
-sage. Why, fire you going awayf said the shep« 
herd. '' No/' answered the servant. — '': Then 
Jell your n^aster^ replied the shepherd, " ^t 
.Ais living, J am sure^cannjoi maintain three of W 
\ This answer being brought to the doctor, he dis* 
patched the fellow off. again to the sbeph^rdj 
^ with a xrown for . the joke. 

Such, was Dr. Monsey ; f>ut at length infirmi- 
. ty clouded, his faculties ; garrulous old age came 

on, and languor, pain, and petulance, succeeded • 
. to that gaiety and wit which bad very often set 
% the table in a roar,, apd to those sallies of irooi- 
. cal sarcasqo, which no, ^^ power, of faci^ could 
.resist. He had far exceedjed the usual age of 
. man ; the accomplishment of his century was 
^ near at hand ; and he declared, in the qiieruloos 

voice of decrepitude^ that he had out-4ived his , 
; pleasures and his friends. Nature was at lasl 
. xrompletly exhausted and he. expired in bis. 96th 

year. . . 

^ : His will, as might be expected, had a tincture 

«f the traits, and oddities of bi& life* He left 
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hhe lyum olF Til^ 'fdftt/r*, «W6tftft!hfe 'to SHm 

iBJOdol Hohfe daughter fdr'htt 'life, iftld ^ft^- 

Hirards by a Idng and cdtn'pllicJated ehtiftil, % lift 

yBiate dciicendaftts. He afeo ABhtiohs fe 'yobit}; 

%ffy, 'With -the most laVfeh ^ddiniams dh h& 

ii^h, taste, and elefeatice, tirifl y^qtftiiths Ifttr Wi 

<bH bdtterea tetiff-bo», sctircfefy »*^drih shtpaOi^. 

'■ He meritioti^ atlotfiSr ybtiHfe *^dfelhn, »tt> 

■"iWibdi; he says, he medrit to h^vfe Kft ^ti'J^alHr; 

*tSt discbverlVgh^r to be a {^^ft/cbncefitedinmft, 

-^With as mtiHy siJfy airs-^s^feiftJdlish Wdttidh oF^- 

llfy, he^as ihdticed to alter 'hfe xnlhJj. • ' 

He directs hi'sbody to'be^hatohilzea,''ahd'iHe 

Aelietoh to be kit^jit at eHeHea^Hb^fiiljh/b^qlJeatj^s 

Mn old veRetcoatto one-ffterid, atid'tfre bdtttos 

•to iihbthei-; Inv^i^hs mdst V<^h1eiii'^titly Ttgaitit 

bishops^ deans, and ch^pt'dlns ; *and grVes 'afnbWi- 

^ffes-td Wo blerg^rtien, ilirho had fe^Igtfed 'thdr 

'jrtfcfefihetitbfa'ac^^^ of the kthUW^iHh dbc- 

The doctor H tied 60 lon^ In hfe office ^of-jihyii- 

"ohin ^t ^bdsiea-hbspita), thai, dtlritig ^inifAy 

i *dl\^ngesin adixiinfetratIon>th«^e»^sidh<>f Ib^^ht 

I liad been promis^ed to fieveMl of th'e nfeiiiaEi) 

friends of the differl?nt payraitetets of>iHe t6f&^* 

The doctor^ one day looking Ottt bf his V^ikrfldl^r, 

'tmdd^eitlg u g^htteindti dxnthihitig thie hoilSisMd 

'l^rdens, who be kne^v had just jgot a 'te^^twbn 

i - bf'lhe pbce, cnnfe out to^ him, atid tbtSfslfeOiiiOaCKl 

him: '^ Well, sir, I see your are exaaiiitttig 

tydur boilsie '• ahd gardens that ure to te, vkid I 

^ -mMe you'ih^ aire both tery pkasMi ^attd f#ry * 
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convenient; bat I must tell you one circumstance^ 
you are i\it fifth man that has got the reversion 
of the place^ and I have buried them all ; and 
VfihdX is mor;e (said the doctor^ looking very arch« 
Jy at him,) there is something in your face that 
tells me 1 shall bury you too." 

The event justified the doctor^s prediction, as 
the gentleman very soon after died; and what 
was still qiore extraordinary, at the time of Dn . 
Monse^'s death, there was no person who had the 
promise of the reversion. / 



JOHN CASE. 

England is a country in which the arts of 
empiricism and quackery have long experience 
extraordinary encouragement. To wbatft^ 
cause this may be owing, whether to the credu» 
lity of the people, or to excessive cof>cem for 
their health, or to the superior ingenuity of the 
impostors by whom they are duped, certain it \% 
that the Lillys, the Bookers, the Partridges, aqd 
the Cases of the seventeenth century, were not 
less celebrated than the Solomons and Brodnms 
of the present day. 

Case was a native of Lime Regis in Dorset- 
shire, and was many years, during the reign of 
"Charles II. and his successor, a noted practitioo-^ 
er in physic and astrology. He was looked up^ 
on as the successor of Lilly, whose magical uteo* 
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sils he possessed. These he would soroetimeai 
expose in derision to his intimate friends, and 
particularly the dark chamber and pictures by 
ivhich Lilly used to impose on simple people, un- 
der the pretence of shewing them persons who 
were absent. 

The doctoi' was a man of singular humor, or 
what is not improbable, he adopted the appear- 
ance of eccentricity in order to make himself 
' known and acquire popularity. Over his door 
was the following couplet: 

Within this placd 
Lives Doctor Case* 

By this distich he is said to have got more thaja 
Dryden did by all his works. Ht was no doubt 
also well paid for composing that which he affix'*^ 
ed to his pill-boxes : 

Here's fourteen pills for thirte^ pence, 
Esough in an^ man's own con — sci — ence. 

Case was the author of a work entitled '' The 
Angelical Guide, she\\ing Men and Women their 
lot and chance in this elementary lite." It was 
published in 1G97^ and is one oFihe most pro- 
found astrological pieces that the world ever be- 
held. The diagrams would have pirzzkd Euclid^ 
even.lhough he had studied astrology.' The Rev. 
Mr. Granger informs us, that he has seen the 
' doctor's head pasted in a port-folio, amidst these 
strange diagrams, with the following motto: 
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^ ThroB*d in tbt ceutre of bit dark designs." 

This book contains, among other things^ an un- 
iifiteUigible hieroglyphic, immediately after whicb 
is this passage which may be selected as a speci- 
men of the work. 

*' Thus Adam was created in that pleasant place 
called Paradise, about the year before Christ 4002, 
viz. on April 24lh, at twelve o'clock or midnight* 
Nqw this place, Paradise, is ■ in Mesopotamia, 
where the pole is elevated 34 deg. 30 min. and 
the sun riseth four hours sooner than under the 
elevation of the pole at London. Now our cu- 
rious reader may be inquisitive concerning this 
matter. If you will not credit these reasons laid 
down, pray read Josephus; there you will se^ 
something of this matter viz. of the Jirst primum 
mobile or moving posture of the world, and pliice 
of Paradise and elevation of its pole. Many con- 
troversies have been about the time and season 
of the year, therefore I shall not trouble my read- 
er any further with them. Let the scripture be 
our guide in this matter. Let there be, saith the 
Word, arfd there was : and also the fifth day's work 
of the creation, when the gra'ss-hoppers were, 
and the trees sprang out; this may give us to un- 
derstand, that the time of the creation must have 
its beginning in the spring. Now for the place 
or centre of the earth from whence we may ob- 
serve the poles as afore-mentioned in Mesopo- 
tamia, where God placed Adam : so the spring 

t . • • 
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19 two months sooner than here whh us, unde? 
the elevation of the pole at London.*' • 

This passage is so totally unconnected with. 
any thing else in the book, except we suppose 
some abstruse meaning in the hieroglyphic, that 
it must be presumed to be self-evident, or th^e 
author must have acted like James Mooro, who 
wrote ** the Rival Modes/' who introduces the 
following dialogue between himself and Ins 
reader : 

II. Wliftt innkei you write nnd trifle lo f 
M. UirciiUfc l'v*i)i)thing eUo to do. 
R. ]3|U iher«'i np roeauing to be leon. 
H. Why Uiat'i ibc very thing I mean. 

The following authentic anecdote of Case, was 
communicated to the Rev. Mr. Granger, by the 
Rev. Mr. Goshng, in these terms: Dr. Maun- 
dy, formerly of Canterbury, told me that, iu his 
travels abroad, some eminent physician, who had 
been in England, gave him a token to spend at 
his return with Dr. Radcliffe and Dr. Case. They 
fixed on an evening and were very merry, when 
Dr. Radclifle thus began a health: *'Here, bro- 
ther Case, to all the fools your patients.* * TImnk 
you, good brother,' replied Case; ^ let me liave 
all the fools, and you are heartily welcome to the 
rest of the practice.' 

In Pope's account of the phrensy of John Den* 
nis, the poet introduces Dr. Case, as being sent 
for to attend him. It should also be observed that, 
as his name was latinized to Caseus, it w^s upon 
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BO sKght ground supposed by some foreigners xm 
baTebeen Cheese. * 

The time of Dr. Case's death is uncertain, but 
that event probably took place during the reign 
of Queen Anne. 



JOHN LACEY. 

In the beginning of the last century, a consi- 
derable agitation was excited in the public mincf 
in England, by the fanaticism of certain French 
refugees, who pretended to the character of pro* 
phets. As nothing is more catching, than reli- 
gious enthusiasm, it is not surpri»ng that they 
should find followers and supporters, though we 
should scarcely expect to find among them, meu 
of learning, talents, and consequence* Suchj 
however was the case, in this instance. 
. Government, at length thought fit to take 
some notice of these fanatics, and several of thcox 
were sentenced to the pillory as impostors. In 
such a cause, persecution only produces the con- 
trary effect to what it is intended : accordingly 
this punishment was so far from convincing these 
pretended prophets of their errors, that it serv- 
ed but to strengthen them and their followers ia 
their delusion. 

After the first prosecution of these infatuated 
people, and when Mr. £mms,.one of their adhe- 
rents^ bad^ot risen f rora the dead as tbey hadi 
V ' US*' 
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foretold that he would on a particular day, go^ 
vemment determined to proceed against them 
with greater Beverity. Orders were therefore gi- 
ven to the attorney-general to prosecute Sir Rich- 
^Ti} Bulkely, and others, who were ringleaders in 
the affair. However before any farther measures 
were pursued. Lord Godolphin and Mr. Harley> 
who were then high in office, sent a gentleman 
to Dr. Calamy, an eminent divine, to consult 
him on the subject. The doctor answered that, 
after having fully considered the matter, he was 
thoroughly convinced that4t would be much the 
best for government to remain quiet, andniot 
give the least disturbance to the new prophets or 
their abettors. This advice he inforced with such 
Blrong arguments, that it was attended to and fol- 
lowed. The consecjuencc was, that, in a liltle 
time these enthusiasts sunk into contempt and 
dwindled away to nothing. Sir Richard Bulke- 
ly> ^ gentleman of considerable learning, who 
was very short and crooked, expected under the 
hew dispensation to be made straight and hand- 
some in a nwraculous way ; but to his great disap- 
pointment and mortification he dfed before the 
miracle was accomplished. 

Among the followers of these prophets none 
appeared more zealous than John Lacey Esq. 
a gentleman of Dr. Calam/s congregation. He 
not only supported the doctrines of the cnthnsiasts, 
but pretended himself to be divinely inspired. Dr. 
Calamy, had once an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Lacey in one of bis fitt . ^ I went/' tays he** in* 
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to the rooio where he sat, ^ad walked up to hiaii 
aild asked bim how he did^ and took him by tbt 
haDdj and lifted it np^ and it fell down fiat up* 
on his knees as it lay before. He took no notice 
of me, nor made me any answer ; but I observed 
the humming noise grew louder and louder by de- 
grees, and the heaving in his breast increasedj 
till it came up in his throat, as if it would bave 
suffocated him, and then he at last proceeded to 
speak, or as he would bave it taken, the spirit v 
spake in him. The speech was syllabical ; and 
there was a distinct heave and breathe betweeii 
each s}'llable; but it required attention to distin-* 
guish the word^ I shall here add it as far as my 
memory serves. 

' Thoii — hast — been — my — faith— ful — s^r— • 
vant :— and— I— have — ho— no — red — thee : — but 
I— do — not— take — it— well — thsft — thou — sligbtr 
— est — atid— op— pos — est — iiyr — ser— vanfs-^ 
and — mes — sen — gers. — If — thou — wilt — fall — in 
with — these— my — ser— vaiUs, — thou — shalt-^do 
^great — things — in — this — dis — pen — sa — tion ; 
— and— I— will— use — tliee — aa — a — gJo— ri — ous 
in — stru — ment — to — my — praise ; — and — I — will 
— take— care — of — thee — and — thine. — But — if 
—thou — go — est — on — to — op— pose— my— ser-r 
— vants, — thou — wilt— fall -^un — der-r-my — se— ^ 
vere — dis — plea — sure.' 

^^ When the speech was over, the humming 
and heaving gradually abated ; at)d I again took 
him by tb^^ hand, felt bis puiis^> which moved pret* 
ty quick, but I could not perceive by his hands 
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any thing like sweatings or more than common 
heat." 

Some time after this, Mr. Lncey, without giv- 
ing the least notice, got up one morning, left his 
lady in bed, quitted his house and children, an4 
taking a few necessaries with l)im, went to live 
among tlie prophets. Here he took to li ixiiself 
for a wife one Betty Grey, who had been a snuf- 
fer of candles in the playhouse, but now passed 
for a person inspired. This transaction, in on f 
of his inspirations at wWch Dr. Calamy was pre- 
sent, he called quitting Htigar and betaking him- 
self to Sarah ; and declared that he did it by the 
•rder of the Spirit. At length Mr. Lacey retired 
with this woman, by whom he had several chil- 
dren, into Lancashire, where he died in 1730. 
He persisted in his prophetis notions to the last, 
and never manifested any concern for his wife 
and children w horn he had deserted. 



MARGARET FINCIL 

Before we present the reader with some ae- 
coimtof this rentarkal)le person, a few leading facts 
relative to the extraordinary race of people to 
whom slie bclon;zcd, may not perhaps, prove un- 
acceptable. The (lipsies arc called, in most 
parts of tbe continent, Cingari or Zingari ; in 
Germany, Zigcuncr \ and by the Spaniard^ Gita- 



DOS* It U uncertain when (hey first appeared la 
Biirope^ bqt mention is made of tbcin in Hun- 
gary and Germany, so early as the year 1417- 
Within the ten siucceeding years, we find them 
in Frange, Switzerland and Italy. The date of 
their arrival in England is still more uncertain ; 
but most probably it was not till about a century 
later. In 1330 they are noticed in the penal 
statutes in these terms: '* Forasmuch as before 
this' time, divers and many outlandish people, 
calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor 
feat of merchandize, have come into this realm, 
and gone from shire to shire and place to place 
in great company, and used greats subtle and 
crafty means to deceive the people; bearing theiix 
in hand that they, by palmistry, could tell men's 

and women's fortunes ; and so, many times by. 
craft and subtlety, have deceived the people of 
their money ;• and also have committed many 
heinous felonies and robberies to the great hurt 
and deceit of the people they have come among," 
&c. This is the preamble to an act, by which, 
the Gipsies were ordered to quit the realm under 
hea^vy penalties. Two subsequent acts, passed in 
1555 and 1563, made it death for them to remain 
in the kingdom, and to the disgrace of the legis- 
lature, it remains upon record that thirteen were 
executed under these acts in the county of Suf* 
folk, a few years before the Rest<^ation. 

The Gpsies were expelled France* in 1560,, 
and Spain in 1591 : but it does not appear thai 
they have been exterpated in any country. Tboir 
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collective numbers in every quarter of the globe 
have been calculated at seven or eight hundred 
thousand. They are most numerous in Asia, and 
in the northern parts of Europe. Various opinions 
have been given relative to their origin. That 
they came from Egypt has been the most preva- 
lent. This opinion, from which is derived their 
appellation of Gipsies, arose from some of the 
first who arrived in Europe pretending that they 
came from that country; which they did, per- 
haps, to heighten their reputation for skill in 
palmistry and the occult sciences. It is novv 
generally agreed that they originally came from 
Hindostan ; since their language so far coincides 
with the Hindoslanee, that even now, after a 
lapse of more than three ceuturies, duiing which 
they have been dispersed in various foreign coun- 
tries, nearly one half of their words are precise- 
ly those of Hindostan: and scarcely any variation 
is to be found in vocabularies procured from the 
Gipsies in Turkey, Hungary, Germany and 
Ennrland. 

The manners of the Gipsies, for the most part 
coincide, as well as their language, in every 
quarter of the glohe where they are found; be- 
ing the same idle, wandering race, and seldom 
professing any ostensible mode of livelihood ex- 
cept that of fortune-telling. Their religion is 
always that of the country in which they reside, 
and though no great frequenters of mosques or 
churches, they generall)? conform to rites and 
ceremonies as they find them established, Gi*eU- 



man 1(1 bis History of the OipsieSi says^ that ia 
Gf^rmany they seldom think of any marriage 
ceremony; but their children are baptized and 
,the mothers churched. In England their chitdreti 
are baptized and their dead buried according to 
the rites of the church. Perhaps the marriage 
ceremony is not much more regarded than in 
Germany^ but it is certain that they are some* 
times married in churches. 

Upon the whole, as Grellrftan says, the Gip- 
sies may certainly be regarded as a " singular 
phenomenon in Europe. For the space of be- 
tween three and four hundred years, they have 
wandered about like pilgrims and strangers; yet ; 
neither time nor example has made any alterar 
tion in them. They remain in every age and iU 
every country precisely what their fathers were. 
Africa makes them no blacker nor does Europe 
whiten their complexions." 

Among this extraordinary people, MargAret 
Finch had the title of Queen. She was born at 
Sutton in Kent, in the year 1631, and after tra- 
velling over various parts of the kingdom, for 
nearly a century, she settled at Norwood, whi- 
ther her great age and the fame of her fortune- 
teJling talents attracted numerous visitors. 

From, a constant habit of sitting on the ground 
with her chin resting on her knees, generally 
with a pipe in her mouthy and attended by her 
faithful dog, her sinews at length became so 
contracted, that she was unable to rise from 
that posture. Accordingly, after her deaths it 
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was fonrtd necessary to inclose her hdy in A deep, 
square box. ' She died in October, 1^40, at the 
great age of 105 years. Her remains were con- 
veyed in a hearse, attended by two moulding 
coaches, to Beckenham in Kent, where a sermOA 
was preached on the occasion to a great con- 
course of people who assembled to witness the 
ceremony. 

The picture of Margaret Finch adorns the 
sign of a house of public entertainment at Nor- 
wood, called the Gipsy-tlouse, which is situ- 
ated on a small green, in a valley, surrounded by 
Woods. On this green, a few families of Gipsieft 
have pitched their tents for a great number of* 
years in the summer season. In winter they ei- 
ther procure lodgings in the metropolis, ot take 
tip their abode in barns in some of the inor^ 
distant counties. In a cottage adjoining the 
Gipsy-House, says the Rev. Mr. Lysons, frotti 
whom these facts are principally taken, lives an 
old woman, grand-daughter, of Queen Marga- 
ret, who inherits her title. She<is niece to 
Queen Bridget, who was herself niece to Mdr- 
garet Finch, and was buried at Dulwtch in 17ff8» 
It does not appear that the Gipsies pay her any 
particular respect, or that she differs from the 
rest of the tribe in any other point than that of be- 
ing a householder. 
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"We have already remarked, that Brltis^h sea- 
wen are distinguished for a species of eccentri- 
city peculiar to themselves. Among the num- 
berless instances that might be adduced to jus- 
tify this observation, is to be ranked that merito- 
rious officer Admiral Benbow. 

He was descended from a very respectable 
family in the county bf Salop, and born in l650; 
his uncle, Thomas Benbow, lv:>(|. and his father 
John Benbow, Esq. possessed moderate estates 
in that county. On the rupture between Charles 
and his parliament, tliesc two brothers were 
^mong the first to venture their lives in the royal 
cause; and they were both colonels in the king*? 
army. The two Benbows greatly impaired their 
fortunes by their adherence to this prince ; whose 
distresses did not shake tlieir loyalty; for when 
Charles II. attempted to regain the crown, they 
were very active ui his cause. In the well-known 
buttle of Worcester they were boih made prison- 
ers. Thomas was found guilty of being in the 
king's service, and was shot at Shrewsbury on 
the 19th of October, 1G53. John, however, con- 
trived to make his escape, and concealed himself 
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till after the restoration, when he obtained 
small appointment in the Tower, very inadequa 
to his sufferings and deserts, and which w 
barely sufficient for the scanty support of himsc 
and family. 

His son John, the subject of the present arl 
cle, was bred lo the s£a, and brought up in tl: 
merchants' service. The cause of his introdu< 
tipn into the royal navy was not the least.rematl 
able circumstance of his life. Tiie particulars i 
this circumstance, related by Campbell are i 
foJlow : 

Benbow was master of a vessel in the Meditei 

ranean trade, «when, in 1686, he was attacked i 

his passage to Cadiz, by a Sallee rover, agains 

whom he defended himself, though' very unequj 

in the number of men, with the utmost bravcrj 

till at last the Moors boarded him; but wer 

quickly beat out of his ship again, With the los 

of thirteen men, whose heads Captain Benbai 

ordered to be cut off, and thrown into a tub c 

pork-pickle. When he arrivejd at Cadiz, h 

went a-shore, and ordered his negro servant t 

follow him with the Moors' heads, in a sack. H< 

had scarcely landed before the officers of the re 

venue enquired of his servant what he liac) in hi 

sack. The captain replied, salt provisions for hi 

owi^ upe. Tb^at may be, answered the officers 

but we must insist upon seeing them. Captait 

B^nbQw alleged, that he was no stranger there 

that he did not use to run.gpods: and pretender 

IP take, it very ill thai;; be was suspjeotad* Tb 
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«ffieens told hhii tlmt the inagittrlBit^ w^ sittinj^ 
not far off, atid that, if they were not satisfied with' 
hisi^ord, bis servant might carry the provisions 
where he pleai^ed; but that otherwise, it was not 
in their power to grant any such dispensation* 
The captaia consented to .the proposal, and 
away Aey marched to the castom-hoose, Mr. 
Benbow in the front, his man in the ceritre, and' 
the officers in the rear. The magistrates, wheii 
he came 1)efore them, trelited Captain Benbow 
with the greatest civility; told him they were 
iK)rry to make a point of such a trifle; but that,' 
since he had refused to show the contents of his 
sack to their officers, the nature 6f their employ- 
ment obliged them to demand a sight of them;' 
and that as theyVloubted not they were salt pito*. 
visions, the showing of thedi could be of no great 
consequence, one -way or the Dfher.- *' I 'told' 
you," said the captain, sternly, '* they were salt' 
p^rovisierts -for tny ow^ use; C^ar, thVow them 
down upon the table; and, getitiemen,.if youUke 
them, they are at your service.^' . The Spaniards 
were exceedingly struck at the sight of the Moors* 
beads, and do less astonished at the account of' 
the captain's adventure, who, with so small a 
force, had been able to defeai^bcb a number 9f 
Barbarians, .The gallantry ormis atrtion bei'ng^^ 
reported to Charles H, df Spain, he invited the 
captain to court,. where he ^as respectfully re- 
ceived, and dismissed with a )iandsome present- 
His catholic majesty also wrot^ a letter of recom-^' 
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mendation to King Jatnesi who, on the edptaiO^ft 
returjiy gave him an a| poiutuicnt in the iiavy. 

After the revolution ha eminently distinguish* 
ed himself by several successful cruises in tU« 
Channel; vviiere he was employed at the re- 
quest of the nierehants; and not only did bis 
duly by protecting the tiade, and annoying th^ 
enemy, but \> as aUo reniajkably careful ia ex- 
amining the Frencii ports, gaining intelligence^ 
and projecting schemes for disturbing the French 
commerce, and securing our own. For this rea« 
son he was generally chosen to command the 
squadrons employed in bombarding the French 
ports; in all which expeditions he displayed a^ 
equal share of bravery and conduct; being always 
present in his boat, as well to encourage^ as X(y 
instruct, the seamen and engineers. His valour 
and activity soon procured bim a promotioii to a 

flag. 

When it was resolved in 1701^ to send a squa« 
dron to the West Indies, Benbow was meotioiHKt 
to King William as a fit officer to conomand it( 
bt^t his majesty observed, that Benbow was only 
just returned from that station, where he had met 
with nothing but difficulties; and that it was rea* 
sonabic some otheKv^fhcer should talvc his turn. 
Some others wj^T accordingly proposed, but 
either their health or liicir afliiirs were so dc» 
ranged, that they most earnestly desired to be 
excused, ^' Well, then," said the king jocosely 
to some of his min'Mer.s, *' I find wc must spare 
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Mr hemx, and send honest Benbow/' , His ma* 
J^sty, therefore^ sent for him^ and asked him 
whether he wa^ willing to go to the West Indies, 
assuring hifn, that if he had any objection^ h« 
would not take it at all amiss if he desired to be 
excused. The gaHant admiral bluntly replied^ 
that he did not undeutand such compliment^ 
that he had no right to choose his station^ bui 
he would cheerAilIy execute his majesty's orders 
to whateyer qui^rter be might think pnoper ta 
send him. ^ 

Benbow Was accordingly appointed to the'cQva^ 
mand of the West'tndia squadron^ and soon 
after his arrival on that station^ fell in with the 
French Admiral Du Casse near Santa Martha^ 
on the coast of Spanish America* On the 94th ' 
of August, 1702, he brought the enemjf to action^ 
and during the engagement in which he wa» 
shamefully deserted by some of his captains^ the 
gallant admiral's right leg was shattered by a 
chain-shot. He was carried froin the deck to be 
dressed; and while the surgeon was performing 
the operation, one of his lieutenants earprenied 
great concern for the unfortunate accident/ *' ^ 
am sorry for it too/' replied the intrepid Benbow, 
*^ but 1 would rather have l6st them both, tha^ • 
have seen this dishonour brought on the English 
nation. But do you hear, if another shot should 
take me off, behave like brave men, and fight it ' 
Out." He then ordered himself to be carried up> 
and' placed with bis cradle on the qi^teMecb^ 
where he continued giving bis orders. ' * . 

K 3 
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The fight was continued till night, and next 
:7^'Mning the adnjiral sent to the captains of iha 
^ ^^)3 under his command, desiring them to keep 
iheir line, and hehave like men: upon which 
Captain Kirby of the Defiance, went on board 
the admiral, ii nd told liim he had better desist, 
the Frcncli were very stlong, and from what had 
passed, he might gueei that he could mak<; 
iiothing of it. Benbow, not a little surprised at 
this language, cabuly replied, that this was only 
one man'ti opinion, and immediately mad^ the 
signal for the other captaius to come on board. 
To his no small mortification, however, they all 
concurred with Kirby; and together with him 
signed a paper, purporting that nothing more 
could be done. Being thus deserted by his ofii* 
cers, the brave admiral was obliged to desist from 
the pursuit of the enemy, and returned to Ja- 
maica, though he could not forbear declaring 
publicly, that it was contrary to his own judg- 
ment, to the prejudice of the service, and tb# 
greatest dishonor that ever happened to the Eng- 
lish navy. 

The French admiral, on his arrival at Cartba- 
gena, sent Benbow the following letter, which 
proves the little prospect he had of escaping: 

^' I had little hopes oti Monday 
last, but to have supped irf your cabin ; it. pleased 
God to order it otherwise, and I am thankfulibr 
it. As for "those cowardly captains^ who 4«« 

-8 



^erted- youi taii^ ihem • iffi^ .for, by G^i '^f^. . 
<leserv4j it, ■ • ' S 

** Yours, ; ^ 

Benbow having reached Jamaica; wbs there 
joined by Rear-admiral Whetstone; and indtg- 
uant at the conduct of bis cajyuins^ he is^ed a 
commissiofi' to that olficer to.-assei3ahle a-cotirt-i . 
martial for their trial.. Ca|)tain8 Krijbyand Con* 
stable weie' tried first. The former being con- 
Ticted of comirdice, breach of orders, and neg- 
lect of duty, was condemned to be shot:; Consta- 
ble was convicted on the two latter chargeB, «ncl 
sentenced to be trasbiered and imprisoned. Cap- 
tain Wade was convicted on the same cbjarge-ti*^ _ 
Klrby, in addition to which, it was proved, that 
he was drunk during the whole of the action. 
Captain Hudson ^cUed Jt'few <lays before the trial 
con»menced, and thus escaped the- ignominious 
fate of liis associates* > Captain Tincent of the 
Fulmoutb, and Caj;>tain Fog, of the admiral^f ^ 
ship, the Breda, were ako tried for having, by 
Kirby's persuasion, signed a paper, purporting 
that they would notJght under Benbow's com«< 
mand. This was proved; but as the admiral les-: 
tified that they behaved with gallant]^ dnring 
the action, th^ court nMtigated -their sentence 9 
but for tlie mke of discipline, they were sus- 
pended, till the ior<l high admiral's pleasure 
should be known^ The 'boisterotts manners of. 
Benbow^ who w^ a rou^h ^eaman^ butxemaiJB* 
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ably hnrtj honesty and experienced, had pro-' 
fiuced this inramous confederacy, in which Cap- 
tain Walton of the Ruby, while heated with the 
fumes of intoxication, had also joined; but he 
afterwards renounced the engageracnt,'and fought 
with the greatest intrepidity till bis ship was 
disabled. 

Kirby and Wade were sent home in the Bris- 
tol ; great interest was made to the queen in their 
favor, but to no purpose. Warrants for their 
immediate execution were sent to all the port>> 
and they were accordingly shot on the ]0th of 
April, 170J, the same day they arxived at Ply- 
mouth. 

A9 for Benbow, his health continued to 6e* 
cline, principally from the chagrin occasioned 
by this miscairiage, and on the 4th of Norem** 
ber, 1702, he expired. 

Benbow was. one of those officera whom the 
tars have been remarkably fond of claiming a9 
their own. He and his contemporary. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, were indeed de^rved flivo* 
fjtcs with them. They were both sailors, rose 
by being sail^Trs, and were more proud of that 
character than of their flags. By a long course 
of obedience, they learned to command, and di-. 
lected those who served under them as much by 
their example as by their orden^tmd though 
they were highly diatini^uished.BPheir profes- 
sion, yet after many years' employment, they* 
li^ft behind them small fortunes, bt»t great i^e* 
pAitations* 
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SAMUEL FOOTE. 



This gentleman has numerous claims upon 
our notice ; for, whether we consider him as a 
dramatic writer, a wit, an eccentric character oc 
a lively companion, we cannot withold this testi- 
mony that he was a most extraordinary man. 

Samuel Foote was born abput the year 17^7^ 
nt Truro in Cornwall, of which county his father 
was a useful magistrate. His early talent for wit 
and humor manifested itself before he quitted 
the paternal roof, and he has been heard to say 
that he was the father of many that were thea 
called good things, when he was but a mtre 
child. 

He commenced his education at one of the 
three principal grammar schools at Woix'ester, 
under the care of Dr. Miles, a particular friend 
of his father's. Many stories are related of the 
freaks of young Foote while he resided at this 
school, such as his being the leader and contri-, 
ver of a celebtated barring out, blacking his 
master's face while asleep, forming artificial, 
earthquakes under his cluiir, and others of th€ 
Jike kind. 
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Tljough these frolics marked the general < 
ceatricity of his mind, the folloWing circu 
stance first unfolded those peculiar talents 
mimicry by which he M'as afterwards so mi 
distinguished. — Being at his father's house i 
ring the Christmas recess, a man in the par 
had been charged with a bastard child. The 
mily were conversing about this affair after d 
ner the day before it was to be beard by the j 
tices, and making various observations. Sami 
then a boy between eleven and twelve years 
age, was bilent for some time ; at last he dr 
observed : '' Well, I forsee how this busin 
will end as»well as what thejustices will say up 
it." " Aye,*^ said his father, somewhat surpris 
at the boy^s observation, '' well Sam, let us hi 
it/' On this the young mimic*. dressing up 
face in a strong caricature likeness of justice £ 
thus proceeded : 

*' Hem ! hem ! here^s a fine job of *woi"t br< 
out indeed ! A foller begetting bastards uni 
our very noses, (and let me tell you, good peoj 
a conimon laboring rascal too) when our ta: 
are so great and our poor rates so high — wl 
'tis an abomination. We shall not have an boa 
servant maid in the whole neighborhood, a 
the'whole parish will swarm wiih bastards ; the 
fore I say let him be fined for his pranks v< 
severely. And if the rascal has not money 
indeed how should he have it ?) or can't fin^ 
'curity, (as indeed how should sucli a feller f\ 



secnrity) let him be dappetf up iQ^prisM tQl he 
payjit, ' 

Justice. A'— — ffHT be milder and say : Well; 
welij brother, this is not a new^ casef, bastards 
have been begotten before now, and bastards 
will be begotten to the end of the chapter ; there- 
fore though the man has committed a crime-— 
and indeed I must saj', a crime that holds out a 
very bad example to a neighborhood like this-^ 
yet let us not ruin the poor fellow for this one 
fault. He may do better another time and amend 
bis life. Therefore as the man is poor, let him 
be obliged to provide for the child according to 
the best of his abilities, giving two honestneigh* 
bors as security for the payment.** 

The youngster mimicked these fwo justices 
with so much humor and discrimination, as to set 
the table in a roar, and among the rest his father, 
who asked why he was left out, as he was also 
one of the quorum. Samuel forsome time hesi-» 
tated but his father and the rest of the company 
earnestly requesting it, he again bi^gan t 

*' Why, upon my word, in respect to this here 
business, to be sure it is rather an awkwtfrd af* 
fair, and to be sure it ought not to be ; that is to 
say, the justices of the peace should not suffer 
such things to be done with impumty. How- 
ever, on the whole, I am rather of my brother 
A — 's opinion, which ih that the man should 
pay according to his circumstances and be «d-^' 
monished— I say admonished not to commit so 
flagrant an offence for the fiiture;'' ^ 
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II SAMUBL FOQTE. 

So correct was the picture which he drew 
the justice that it obtained the warmest appro 
tion of the whole company andeven of his fetl 
who^ so far from being offendedj rewarded I 
for his good humor and pleasantry^ 

After passing through his school with 
character of an arch, clever lad, Foote went 
iu the course of election for Worcester coUe: 
Oxford, where he was put under the care of i 
pffqvost, Dr. Gower. The doctor was a mar 
considerable learning, hut rather of a grave, 
dantic turn of mind, and pedantry waa to Fo 
an irresistible object of satire, lie studied 
ridiculous in every character, and having oi 
entertained it, he filled the canvass by hieani 
his own luxuriant imagination. 

It cannot appear surprizing that Footers c< 
duct should subject him to frequent lectui 
which the doctor delivered in a sour, dogmati 
and pedantic manner, accompanied with a nu 
ber of hard words and quaint phrases. 1 
pupil being prepared for these, vvoyld intern 
him, and after begging pardon with great forn 
lity, would take from under his arm a large fc 
dictionary with which he was always provided 
these occasions, and pretending to find 
meaning of a word would say : " Very well, J 
now please to go on." 

Notwithstanding his fondness for fun and pi 
iure, Foote was not idle in respect to study ; a 
bitiou frequently induced liim to turn his att< 
lion to bis book», and thus bcftidrs rendcri 



^8 r^s tktsd estpmdoad mHitak Hi} itt it/A^' tte 

cofifcsted efecttei fcrf W^sTmittster, (Fox; H^dd 
And Wray catididttes^ took pfece. The #*lkittg 
travellers Spillard and Stewart, the' Afj^sriiVitftt 
Bruce wbo Eias feasted ott stents ^<?ot froia tftte 
rump of a Rving d5c ; anrf taiicros crtfeeff, l!vtM>. 
in their cxtensi:^i? ttmth, fe^v^<?itcoitlitare# trtfa 
beasts, serpents itrd" ojfoeodfifles ; bf ^^ffeted and 
toasted muffins dt tbert1otithaPj^vt)fcaffk3f-s^'#ht>fti 
hirnger has x?t>u*pe1Ied to biatTq^et n^h- j6y ifa 
the leavings oVa liotr of tiger of the eilrehse of a 
adead alligator— who CWI bodsf erf smofcitlg the 
;pipe of peace with the Little Garpt^ftt^r lactii chfe 
Mad Doz'-'on tiaving fivfed lA" terms of the ^tricf- 
^st intimacy with the ChcfokeeS, the Chfclrtlft- 
iuvs, the Chuctaws, and with aUtheT/fr^ tiriiA'MxK 
that immense coritineht — who frotfi ttie' fti6t% 
temperate shore of the Mississippi hate ext^dt^fl 
their course to the biiiriiing soil of lnd%r^ midf t^ 
the banks of the Gaoges, from the Froieti Ot^eafi. 
to the banks of the' more geniial Po,^may hotUt 
their experieriee of the world drfd theik" kncrtif* 
ledge of human life ; but no one, in ttiy^ oprniorf, 
has seen reaf life, or can know it, unless be baoi 
taken an active part in a contesti^d dectlon fift 
Westminster. In no ^School can a iDfair'Bfc 
taught a, better lesson of human life. Thi^fe cttti 
he view human nature in her basest atth'e ; riOtL 
inurder and drunkeariess are the oi'der OTthe day' 
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unci bribery, and purjury^ walk hand-in-liand ; f#r 
men w ho had no pretension*; to vote, were to be 
found in the Garden in as great plenty as turnips, 
and tit a very moderate rate were indueed to poll* 
A gentleman, to make himself of any consiclera- 
ble use to either party^ muf>t.[K>SBess a number of 
engaging, familiar and condescending qualities^ 
he must help a portergp with bis load, shake 
hand« with a fish-woman, pull, hiti hat off to an 
oyster- wenck, kiss a ballad-si ng-er aiKl be fatni- 
liar with a beggar. If, in addition to these ami- 
able qualities, he is a tolerably good boxer, can 
play a good stick, and in the evening drink a 
pailful of all sorts of liquors in going the rounds 
to solicit Yotcf.<« at their various clubs, then^ in- 
deed, lie is a most highly finished and useful agent. 
In all the ulxive uccomplishmcats and sciences^ 
except driakihg, which I never was fond of, I 
have the vanity to believe that I arrived nearer to 
perfection than any of my rivals. 

" I should 1>e ungratefjil indeed, if I did not 
testify my thanks to those gallant troops of high 
rank and distinguished fame, the knights of the 
strap and the black-diamotui knights (the Irish 
chairmen and coal-heavers) who displayed so 
much bravery and allaehment to out cause. At 
that time I formed a great intimacy with them 
which has continued to this day between us, fbr I 
never forget my old acquaintances whenever 1 
meet them, or look upon my old friends with 
anew face, which is too much^ in genera]^ the 
custom of the world." 



GEORGE HAITGEK.' 16* 

For some years Major itaager wai empteyed 
ill rarsing' recruits for the East India Company^, 
an occupation the annual profits of wTiich he 
states at six hundred pounds. About the same 
time tliat he lost his salary as equerry to the 
prince, he was also deprived of this source of 
income, in consequence of a change which the 
government thought fie to make in the whole sys- 
tem of recruking for vhe Coiupanys army in 
India. 

By the sudden pri^-^tipn of these resources the 
in aj or was reduced to the greatest distress.. He 
now began groduaHy to measure liis steps towards 
the King's Betieh-. In June, 179B, lie surrendered 
at that prisor^^ wh^re Ue remained till April the 
year following^' when aconskleiiible sijiin of mo*. 
ney gained by a family . lawj^it ezmbled bim to 
' oome \9 a eomposittoi>'W'ith Ins ciedkors. He 
"-declared tliat_in " those blessed regions of rural' 
letireineiu/' be never speiu more than .thi'ee* 
siiillingson any oueday, being of opinion that 
a prisoner for debt- should- not squander luoney . 
and being likewise determined to a^'ertain how. 
<?hcap a gentleman could live^ and yet want for. 
nothing necessary to his. inidntenance. • 

Loijig before hi* surrender <to the King's Bench,' 
tlie major made repealed applications to be em- 
ployed on active service. ' He also proposed to 
form a corps from the convicts, shewing how 
tbey migbl.be provided for after th^ war, without 
being turned adrift again in the world. He sug- 
gested the permission for the militia to enlist into 
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f\uL regimetlt of ilie iioe tH'o y^ari before fSie 
vvi hm thut ^f\Hf^ Ux>k |>lHce; imd likewise 
f>fn»enied a propofal for dratuiig ooe ibouMtid 
w/JfirHi'ers, ut afoiali tHHinty, from tlie milkia and 
f^'iiinifig ttu/in in tlws use of liie rifIe-gaD^*a 
>f iiiictf ^viiieh h':^ tias made bii» study cv«r Hoce 
in' w<ts sixteen yearn old. 

tindiog every eliaouel-fhut up to his solicit^ 
iit'wm for employment^ the major resolved to a[v 
ply himself to trade and in the year 1800 com* 
ia<'tired coal'merci)iHir. It was reported that 
\k r'ceived a ccrtaki commission^ or suchordera 
im he might procure^ but be himself iuforois us 
that he was allowed by a generous friend a yearly 
Halary* nofficUni, with prudence^ to keep bins 
(torn woni* kU thus eicempii&ed aa obsexvatioa 
o£ hia owo tbat« ^' in so large a capital as London^ 
if ageatleiisan be not tooproad to foiUov Yarioua 
oeeopafiofM^ be may very ivadily smi witb ii# 
greU trouble^ And some employment^ irhich will 
l>rerent bimiirotD £sUhig into tbe miseries of waot, 
altbcmgh the basJoefls be undcrttikcs may net 
|*riiduce twffick^ni emolument to plate him in an 
aitiuciii fitualiou.^ 

In 1801 appeared a wbinisiraJ work in two 
cieiaye voium4^M, ijrum the pen of our hero^ en- 
titled tbe ^ JJfe, Adv4?Btiire« and Opinions of 
Colonel George fiimger/' Into tliiii desultory 
perforouanci), cUittitute of all order, method or 
regularity, he ha^ introduced divisions contaitiing 
'^ Advice to the Prelates and LegisiutorK how to 
04»rreet the Immurulity and Jaool)ini$m of the 
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]>resentage, and at the same time to increase tb^ 
Revenue— Advice to the lovely Cyprians^ and to. 
the fair sex in general how to pass their live* in 
future to their better satisfaction, and to enjoy 
with disci:etion the three cardinal virtues — Obr 
servations on matrlmoay, compulsive wedlock^ 
aind polygamy — On the misery of female prostir' 
tntion — The History of the Lovely ^gyptia, the 
Pamela of Norwood and paragono-f tlie iEgy ptian 
race; the author's marriage wi4h her, and her 
cruel infidelity and elopement with* a tmvelling 
Tinker — And a History «f the King's Beocb 
Prison^ written by the author during his custody 
under the marshal of that prison^ descriptive of 
the miseries endured by the prisoners^ and the* 
extravagant expence incident to* theii; eonfine^ 
itient." 

To this^^ work, in which some good grains are 
eertainly scattered through a large proportion of 
ehafiV we are indebted for the foregoing particulars? 
of this remarkable obacacter;^. but we have beea: 
careful to exclude e^ry thing that savored of a^ 
spirit o£ romance,, whicb he seems on some occa*^^ 
sions inclined to indulge- He announces hi^ 
intention of presenting ihe public with, a third 
-volume^ but it has not yet ma^e its appearance* 

JAMITEL STRETCH. 

In the catalogue of. eccentric misers may witb^^ 
justice be Tanked Mil iSaniuel Stretchy who 'diec^ 
at Madeley in Staffordshire, on the Idtb of Ko# 
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Vember, I804» lie wos a native of Almket-Dr 
tdn, ih* Shropshire, and the eiuljr part of his 
was tjpent as a private in the army, in which 
pacity he experienced some service, in fight 
the battles of his count rv. 

He long resided in an obscure dwelling 
Madeley, into which he had not for miiny yt 
previous to his death admitted either male or 
iriale; and this habitation \wis a scene of peri 
wretchedness. About fifteen )'ears before 
purchased a load of coals, part of which he 
at the time of his death. His chief employm 
was to go round to the neighbouring tow 
carrying letters and parcels, iuid performing i 
little commissions with vchich his neigbbo 
might eutrust him. .Hi» person bespoke the m 
abject "penury; he usually appeared in an 
sdoMched hat and tattered garments, scarcely i 
iicieiit to cover his naivednoss, with a ragged I 
bung on- his shoulder in which he mostly carr 
a little parsley or some oth^r kind of herb, 
produce of his garden; These be genen 
offered as a pt^esent at the different places wh 
h^ h^d business to traiisoct, and when accep 
be took eai*^ to deal them out with a very spari 
hand. Tbi« «hew of generoeity, together w 
^his eccentric address and conversation, usua 
produced him a tenfold return. On search! 
his tattered satchel, after his death, it was.fou 
t9 contain obi bones, soks oi shoes', pieces 
jioper and ftrticles of the like kind which 
usudly collected ia hi^ j>eregriaati«a$* ] 
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<toc]c of lioen coiisisied only of ti;ro- old shirts, 
and a pair of abeets^ though several arxicles o^' 
silver plaAe were found in his hut. 

His- death wa» occasioned by a violent cold j. 
brouglu on by his falling into, a ditch ia a state 
of intoxication. In consequence of his pehuri-^ 
ous disposition^ lie had amassed a considerable- 
sum of money^ exclusive of a loss of 500^.: 
which he experienced some years' before. He 
left part iof it to purclMise an additional bell foe 
the church of Madeky, and an* anonal salary for 
k to be rung every nighty at nine o'clock duan^ 
the autumn monlhs, m^ at eight in winter; b^ 
chandelier fo^' the church ; a bell for ttie use of 
the free school; five pounds per annum towards* 
the salary of the organist of that place; a. like . 
sum for the organist of I^ajrton ; a farther sum 
to be applied to the enlarging and repairing the 
alms*house oli Madeley> and clothing andedocat^ 
ing two poor children, until of a propek* age to 
be put apprentice^ aad to' bis rekitions two ikil* 
Hugs and six-pence each. 



. CHARLES MARTIN. 

In tbe present stale of society, the total and 
voluntary seclusion of an individual fixuB fbfi| 
iiesl of bis fellow creatures,, may justly be c<Hisi-> 
dered as a very extraordioary circnikistance. A 
resolution so unaatur^ can alone be accounted 
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f6r by tlio supposiHon of a mind' highly disea 
and whose propcr>sity to melancholy and nut 
thropy is strengthened by tlie injuries, real or 
aginary, which a per»ojLha« to endiir« on the { 
of lw8 fellow-nKMi. If farther demonstration of 
justice of this opinion were wanting, it wx)uld 
fully confirmed' by the following particulars c 
cerning the recent discovery of a. savage n 
in the island of Jarhaica. 

In the month, of January 1807, Mr, M 
Weston of St. Ann's Bay was informed tha 
wild, white man, reading in the woods of Grc 
wich-Park estate, had interrupted the negroei 
the cultivation, of their provision-grounds, 
when engaged in other employraentii. On 
<Juiry Mr. W^eston found that the rosidertce 
this recluse in tl\e woods^ had not been a sec 
but that some late depredations which he i 
committed induced the sufferers to complain, 
appeared that be occasionally molested the 
male slaves. but always ran away from tlie m 

This intelligence induced Mr. Weston to s( 
out a party with a guide who knew his haui 
The party divided with a- view to surround 
but; and in the deepest recesses of the wo< 
they discovered him sitting on the- project! 
point of a rock. He attempted to escape 
$ight> but after m short pursuit was overtal 
dnd secured. He was naked excepting tli€ sci 
ty remains of a doublet,- his beard had attair 
tiie utmost point of its growth; bis feet a 
bonds were ealious as leather^ his skin was i 
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colored «inth filth, abd altogether b^'eidhibhed 
the most huoftiiiatiiig object that anadioretical 
4ehH9esnetii Can posi^ibly rurnisb. 

Wli«n taken he affected to be dumb, but Mr. 
Weston afterwards obtained from bkn th« fbl« 
lo^^'itig partk^ulars : His naaie is Charles IVLartio. 
He was burn at >i ice in Piedtnont, wbe«e bif fa- 
ther h a irinc-'inerclunrt. He was himself &ducat«> 
ed at Caen in Nonnaody. and soine years ago 
kept a store at Port-au-Prince in the island of 
St. Domingo. He imagined tliat he had been 
tivo or three years in the woods/ which he ent(iv 
exl at PottMaiia, thirty miles distant from the 
place where he was discovered. During that in- 
tf rval he had never seen a white face or a humaQ ' 
habitation and had enjoyed perfect health. 

Being asked why he had abandoned aoeiety;^ 
he i^rugged bis shoulders^ and lifted op bis 
hands, as if in the act of adoration. A o»rdiai 
was given to him but with the cautioa not i9 
drink misch^ as ezcesa would kiJI him, on which 
be replied : *' Death to me is welcome.** 

He was provided wi-th food and clothings and 
^11 possible uietbods were employed todispd hU 
apprehensions and to gain his confidence. Tbej^ 
were, liowever, ineffectual, for no sooner had Mr. 
Weston retired for the purpose of recommending 
him as a fit object for Uie hp^ipitBl, than he con- 
trived to esca^je. He had watched for an oppor** 
tanity of being unobserved, wlienhe seized the. 
victuals set before him, and ran off with amai- 
ing cejerity towards the wood^. The dogs wera 
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alarmed and pursued him ; but as they approach" 
ed, he threw clown pieces of meat lo divert their 
attention, and to check their course. When he- 
£dund his efforts to escape nnavailing, he sud* 
dcnly stopped and ran to his pursuers. When 
he was expostulated wiih, on his want of con- 
fidence after the kind treatment he had expe- 
rienced> he shook his head, heaved a deep sigh 
and said : *' Man is my enemy; I am afraid." 

He was now sent to the hospital, where a room 
was assigned him ; he was kindly treated and in* 
dulged with an. extra allowancie of food: but so* 
inconrigibly savage were his habits, that what 
civilized man considers as comfort was to him in* 
tolerable. insipidity. On the night. of the 2d of 
February he made his escape through a small ap-^ 
erture iiythe wall of the apartment in which he 
was confined, leaving not a vestige by which to 
trace his flight. 
. A fortnight afterwards, he was found by acci- 
dent, in the centre of a eane piece, about half i» 
mile from the hospital, surrounded with carie 
trash, the refuse of bis subsistence. He had di« 
vested himself of the incumbrance of dress, and 
had, for fourteen days, been exposed to the in- 
clemency of tlie weather, wliich in that part of 
the island is peculiaily severe at tliat season of 
the year. His appearance was squalid and ex-^ 
tenuated ; and aliho>iigh perfectly naked, he ap- 
peared before numbers of people unabashed, and 
with an unblushing composure of countenance^ 
which evinced that the sense of shame in. him was 
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enlirel V extinjjuished * He was re-conducted to 
l«is old quarters^ and asked in what manner he 
lived. He answered, that he had never moved 
more than a few yards iioin the sj)Ot lie first oc- 
cupied ; that he ate two canes daily ; that he had 
slept well (although unsheltered, and nightly ex- 
posed to " tlie peiiings of the pitiless storm;**) 
and that he felt himseii" happy, because he was 
safe. Being asked whether he would abide in 
the Court of the Hospital, were he allowed his 
liberty, lie said he would make no promise. 
"When he was questioned why lie had deserted 
the comforts of society', to submit to the priva- 
tions of a savage and solitary life, he eagerly re- 
plied, that the very sight of mankind gave him 
pain. 

The intellects of this unhappy being appeared 
to be sound, though he spoke with great reluc-* 
tance. He writes a legible hand, and speaks 
French in the Norman dialect with great fluen- 
•cy. It is not improbable that some imminent pe- 
ril which may have threatened his life, reduced 
him to his present situation, for he seems to be 
possessed w ith a notion that he is reserved for 
some ignominious death ; and neither the kind- 
ness nor the encouragement he has received has 
been able to eradicate this impression, which 
seems to be indelible. He is a well made man^ 
has blue eyes, and is about fiye feet eight inches 
in height. 

On examining the hut which was his former 
habitation in the woods, it was foimd to be fa- 
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shiorreA like an Indranu'igrwam. Arotrmf it" ^ 
growinj diirtcen Alicadu prar plantu, sttid i 
the size of the largest, it was inferrerf timt Irh 
sidence there must have exceeded rwo y< 
which con'esF])onded wirif his own account of 
time he had spent in tins solitarj' abode. He 
contrtveda subterraneous kitchen with cj-rent ir 
nuitj, and his habitation was surrottncfcd \ 
springes to catch birds, one of which, when lie 
discovered, he had [ircpared for his breakfast, 
had farther exercised his talents in the fabr 
tion of various kind of baskets, and what a^rjx 
ed particukirly i-emarkable, no iron, not eve 
knife was found in brs possession. 

It is to be htrped that the end carol's of tV 
around him to reconcile this child of sorrow 
the enjoj^m'cnts of social life, may ultima 
prove succcssfiil, and that the i^marnder a( 
days may compensate for the afflictions, whi 
it Ims probaWy been iris lot to experience. 



JOPIN ANGELI^ ESQ. 

It appears doubtful whether the singularitic! 
Mr. Angell, (with a complete account of wh 
Kfe we regret that we caiinot present the read 
proceeded more from a natural eccentricity of c 
position, or were the effect of an unfortunate < 
camstance in which he was involved. 

Mr. AngeH was educafted at the university 
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Oxford, and was designed for holy orders; bqt 
on I he death of his elder brother, becoming heir- 
apparent to considerable estates iivthe coynties 
of Surry, Sussex, Kent and Berkshire, be \n\d 
no occasion to seek the emoluments of a profcs-^ 
sion. On succeeding to the paternal propert}-, 
lie resided at Binficld in Berkshire, and here the 
afFciir happened which is supposed to have opera- 
ted with such powerful irifiuciiceon his mind dur- 
ing thg remainder othis life. 

Suspecting by mistake a boy in his neighbor- 
hood, of having stolen one of his dogs, he charg- 
ed him with the theft ; but the boy denied it, sau- 
cily affirming that the aninial was his own. Aii- 
gry words followed, and Mr. Angell was at length 
irritated to such tf de^gree, as to strike several 
blows, but not so violent as to endanger the 
boy's life. He was, however, in a few weeks seized 
with a fever, which proved fatal ; ajid after the 
funeral, a, report prevailing that liis death was oc- 
casioned bv the ciiastisement he had received 
from Mr. Angell, the body wab taken up, an 11- 
quest was held by the coroner, and a verdict ex- 
tremely unfavorable to Mr. Angell was returned 
by the jury. To avoid the horrors of a long con- 
finement he retired into Wales, but surrendered 
himself at Reading on the (irst day of the ensu- 
ing assizes. The trial lasted eight hours, aftd a 
verdict of guiltj/ was returned by the jury con- 
trary to the opinion of the judge, who declared 
himself perfectly satisfied that the deceased died 
a natural death. He, of course, directed th^ju- 
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ry to rc-consider their verdict, and by tlie se- 
cond verdict'the prisoner was acquitted. Dur- 
ing this tedious and alarming state of suspense, 
Mr. AngeU was observed to be much distressed 
and agitated, and a variety of circumstances pro- 
ved that the incident made a strong and lasting 
impression on bis mind. Two servants who li- 
ved with him many years, never remembered his 
having mentioned either Binfield or Itcrkshire^ 
and as often as bis estate there obliged hii^ to vi- 
sit that county, they could always perceive him to 
be more uneasy and ill tempered than when he 
ivas at Stockwell or Temple Ewell. In his will he 
appears to have purposely avoided mentioning 
his estate at Binfield^ and it is observable, that 
Berkshire is not speeified atnong the counties 
from which the fellows of his intended college^ 
might be chosen- 
Mr. AngeU married the eldest daughter of Sir 
John Q^resham, Bart, of Titsey, a truly excellent 
woman, who died some yeurs before him, ani 
whose days were probably shortened by her union 
with a man of a temper so capricious, perverse 
and morose. 

Among the many peculiar and unaccountable 
whims which were discernible in him, the follow- 
ing are particularized. For years he was not 
known to open a letter himself. As long as Mrs. 
AngeU lived, all his letters were carried to her, 
and when she had read them, she laid them up- 
on the floor of the room where her husband usu- 
ally sat. After her decease^ a female servant was 
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einpIoyeiHd open thc;m>.-and.to ^lacd tbein-t)a 
the flQor ; and he constantly read ihem on hi&knees^ 
without taking them into his hand. The 90^01* 
tor who transacted business for liim^ was not at- 
low.ed to enter his apartment, but j-eceived in- 
structions at the door, without seeing his princi-r 
ptil. He was^ very abstemious in his diet, nevee 
drinking more than three glasses of wine, and on 
some days not any. To stronger liquors he pro- 
bably had an aversion, birt on one doy, and on- 
ly one in the year he would have a small glass of ^ 
spirits, which, however, he only slightly tastedt. 
He never associated with any of llie neighboring: 
gentlemen, and it was not often that Mrs. An- 
gel I was permitted to receive 'visitorsr Posstt)'*' 
she might iKit wish to be more frequently gra 
fied with this indulgence, because as the '^jiliiof ) 
Mcre at a small distance, it rarely h^.p^p|y^<C.; 

- it was not followed by a rebuke, not coudpiria 
tl>e gentlest language. The complaint #ws7 that 
his head was disturbed by.t^he noise of the ladies 
.talking over their tea. Nevertlieless, no soonet 
was Mrs. Angell removed from him 6y death, 
than he becrvme sensible of the irreparable loss 
he had sustained. After an interval of three years 
he was often known with iears in his eyes to bewail 
his being deprived of her, and in his will he just- 

^ ly describes her sls a. Christian consort. 

To judge from his will, of which some extracts 
are subjoined, and from his conduct, his notions 
of law and equity must have been very confusecL 
Creditors wore not seldom obliged to recover jui^ 
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ik'bfs by legal process, and one of the arrests to 
which he submitted, wason a Good Friday, when 
he was coming out of F.jfmbeth CliuVch. The 
officers followed him into hrs carriage, but in the 
way home he ordeicd the coachman to stop, and 
i-scortcd by the baiJilfs, he walked to his bahkcr's 
ill London, where he eilher discharged the debt 
or loiind security. 

A!r. Ani;cil is reported to have employed 
iTiueh of hiii time in reading books of law and 
contnivcrsial divinity* JVcm some expressions 
vvlileli he chopped, his wii'c wa?} apprehensive lost 
lie should be converted to the Uomish religion; 
but as he constantly r/jceived the sacrament on 
the three principal festivals in his parish church, 
ft may fairly be inferred that he continued, 
through life, a member of the church of England. 
Tb# dress and equipage of Mr, Angell, were 
not among. the least striking of his singularities; 
In giving directions foV the dress of the fellows 
of his intended collepre, he seems to have hud 
his own apparel in his thoughts, doubtless con* 
ceiving it to be very becoming and genteel. His 
Coat, in the cut of which he never conformed 



to any change of fashion, was- of cloth of the 
higlicst color, and there was an edging of gold 
Jace to his hat. His wig was made of hair of a 
flaxen hue, and thick set with small curls in eve- 
ry part except the crown. His coach, a curious 
relic, was surmised on tradition to have been 
built, when Mr. Angcifs father was high sheriff 
juf Berkshire; but the juaterials were so durable 
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and so substantially framed^ that the son every sum- 
mer travelled in ii to and from Temple Eweli, near 
Dover. Its antique figure was very remarkable, 
and on the Kentish road it acquired the appella- 
tion of AngelFs Ark. 

Mr. Angell died in 17S4, His will was made 
ten j'eurs before, being dated September Cist 
1774. It contains many curious clauses* In- 
that which relates to his funeral is a rjdicuiOUS; 
minuteness of direction, which affords a remark- 
able instance of human weakness- and vanity ex- 
tending beyond the grave. It is as follows : 

" Imprimis, I resign myself wholly to God al^ 
mighty. Item, I would be interred in the man«- 
ncr following : I would be wrapped in a woollen* 
sheet only; then without a^ shroud, be put into 
a leaden coftin, which sliall not be soldered 
down, but only screwed. On this coffin shall be^ 
a large plain .inscription on lead, expressing wha 
I am^ &c. Tiien to be put into a black cloth co^ 
iil^, with usual ornaments; only I would have a* 
plate of copper or brass, instead of such as is 
usually put. Then shall be well engraved the- 
famii}' coat of arms,, properly blasoned and-iSKS I. 
now bear, with a fnll .inscription in Latin> as this:' 
John, the >on of John.and Caroline,. j?tt cofisor- 
ten Juibiiit carissimam, &c-- I. desire to lie open in 
my chamber so long, as I. deoentlj' may ;. after* 
ward, in about a foftnight, or ratlieiv above, 
would be carried to. Crx>whHrst (a village^ neat 
Battle, in Sussex) in a hearse with six horses- 
dressed properly with shields^ aod.escuXoheoiiSi^ 
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but n<^ other trifling oniaments. My t^vtn conch. 
shall Tolio^ Urith one fc^tmnii beliind it, and one 
riding before; and besid<s, two motirnitig conch- 
es only, with six horses^ in c^ne of whicii i would 
have njy executors or near friends, in ihc other 
mv maid MTvantH. I would desire tlie tenants, 
and noiglibors of Ciowluirrtt, and in that nt;igh- 
borhood, would meet me at tlie bo^toui of Uid- 
<llesdow;i(j, a« UHual heietojonr; and they nre to 
have there gloves nnd hat- handH. And I would de- 
Hue such of the neiirbors in and about Stoekwell, 
i»s would hIicw ine that regard, to ride two by two 
before ino, as fur as the farther end of Croydon, 
accordingly to iiavf /^lovf s an<l hat-bandrf. And 
it if) my will and dcKire that if the colU'gc and 
ciiapel which 1 iniciid to erect be finiKhcd and 
4CtLlcd, the gentlemen and the ehaplain and mi- 
nister, and the whole choir, aftct-vvards thcKcr- 
\nntfj of the coilegff, attend on foot- to the top of 
l^fixton ('auocway, singing i\s they proceed »omc 
|M'0[K'r liymn or unthem an bhall be appointed on 
ibe Occasion." 

'I'fie clause by which he l/efpieaths his estatc» 
•ftffprds %m ♦*nd!e.s« source (/f litigation, and has 
f)»:»rpeluuled the naino of Angell in Westminster 
Hall, and in the records of assize in the eouniicH 
in wh'rch he |)0sxes»ed estates. It thus begiuf*: 
** I gnt* to the nude In^irM, (if any such there be) 
of William Aug. 11, tlie first purchaser of Crow- 
hurst, and father of my great grandfather, John 
AngY'li, and tiieir heirs mule for ever, all my lands 
ami cbtttics/' &ic« lie thcu makci ft variety ^f 
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prolix [Provisions m favor of the heirs mule (if 
anv) of oilier remote branches of the family; in 
case no heir be found to the said William Angel!. 
The concluding provision of this clause is par- 
licnlal-ly worthy of observation: " One chief 
condition, l>€»ide3 wliat I have mentioned is, I 
wonid ha^•e Stockwell 6r Crowhurst made the 
chief residence of the family. And fmrticulorly 
my will is, that all things at Stockwell, where 
I chiefly now inhabit, be kept at least for one 
season as thcv are, and no alteration made in the 
housekec|)ing or expences thereof, nor ever after 
arjy servant put away without goc»d rcasoti, or 
any tenant or agent removed, or put out of their 
bargains without dne consideration and spceinl 
reasons. And it is my desire, will, and order, that 
no oak, elm or ash, or any timber tree on any of 
the estates be lopped or cut down tiil it be oV t!ie 
full growth of four load of timber round measure, 
unless a fourth part of itsbougiis shall be mani- 
fest Iv dscaved and rotten : and it is mv desire 
that no iir-trec whatsoever, that is timber or 
neurit, without a pfirticulur reason for it, shall 
be cut down or defetoyed s<j long as it will stnjid ; 
nevertheless any timber, e.\ct. pt fir, under forty 
feet in measure, mav be felled iind taken for re- 
pairs and buildings on the e.laie on which it 
grows. 

It has been observed that iu !7j8, there were 
standing ai die bottom of the garden then be- 
lom^rins: to Mr. Amtell in the Washw-ov, near 

Stoclvwell Laae by B;i.\toli Caujjcway, some wil- 
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low trees, perfectly straight, several yards toXlei^ 
and their circumference iDOch larger than that of 
any mast. 

The following clause bespeaks a character not 
devoid of be nevolence : '' I give to all my ser- 
vants that came to me since 1751, and staid one 
whole year^ and did not go away abruptly, or put 
away for any misdemeanor, 5/; and to all that 
served three years or upwards, 10/; and to such 
as married and went away with my consent and 
approbation, 10/; and 5/. to each of their chil- 
dren. Item, I give to all my servants mourn* 
iniir. 

Besides some trifling charitable legacies, to 
the poor of Slock well, he makes provision for 
the building and endowment of a college at tiiat 
place, lie gives, to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the lord chancellor, and the archbishop /of 
York for the time being 1(X)/. per annum, out 
of his estate at Ewell ; 100/. per annum out of 
of his estate at Lambeth; 350^ per annum out 
of the collections of the Spun) Lights at New- 
crastleand Q.501. out of the li^jjht-houscs at Sundcrr 
land in. trust, to be paid half-yearly without any 
deduction,!' for the maintaining a college or so- 
ciety of seven decayed or unprovided-for gentle- 
men, that shall be such by three descents, and 
two clergymen, an organist, six singing men, 
and twelve choristers, atid a verger or chapel 
clerk; also three domestic servants, viz. a butler^ 
baker and groom. One of the gentlemen may 
have bet:n u merchant. They shall be caUed ike 
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pcntlcmen of St. John's Col|*g<^, near Stockwel?.- 
One of the seven gentlemen shall be styled pre- 
. sirlent, and shall be superior to the rest ; the gen* 
lleincn and the two clergymen shall eat together, 
Xnd the charges of their board and liquors each 
shall come to about 'if)/, yearly ; for their clothing, 
which shall be of light-colored cloth, shall be 
yearly allowed, and for a hat with a narrow gold 
lace, about 5/." — This it should be observed was 
the dress Mr. Angell himself usually wore. 

lie then specifies the counties from which the 
gentlemen are to be chosen. These nro Surry j^ 
Kent, Northampton, Somerset, Sussex, Essex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Northumberland, Staf- 
ford, Salop, Herts, Leicester, Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Bucks and Worcester; and one out of 
the counties of Brecknock, Carmarthen and 
Carnarvon in Wales. 

He leaves 0000/. to build the college in tht 
middle of a piece of ground at Stockwell called 
Burden Bush. The sum of 1500/. out. of th6 
above 6OOOI. he appropriates to the erection of 
the chapel, to be of stone (iO feet by 40. The 
middle part of the mansion to be for the apart- 
ments of the gentlemen and clergymen, four on 
each side, and one' in the centre for 'the presi- 
dent, buiJt with brick covered with stone; on 
each side a house for the singing men, at the end 
oFwIiicli on the south side, is to stand a house 
V^'here they are to eat together, uniJer whicbis to 
be a cellar ; at the east end the office, and at the 
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Other end tl>e orgjatrist's apartment ao^ the 
school ; behind^ all i\\e out oflices^ and stables on 
the north side against the hall and chapel. Oa 
all surplice days divine service to be performed 
according to the pattern of the best ordered ca- 
thedrals. If not built in his life-time, the build- 
ing to be set about immediately after his inter- 
ment; and if in times to come this college should 
ever be dissolved by government, the revenue)* 
are to revert to the possessor of his estates. He 
asbigns as a motive for this foundation^ that fox 
the good of the public a society should be es- 
tublished, in ^vhich there sliould always be pat« 
terns of piety and of genteel behavior. 

These extracts from Mr. Angell-s will ccptainly- 
betray great eccentricity, especially as it can 
scarcely be supposed that he was unapprized of 
the laws enacted to restrain alienations in mort-« 
main. It should seem that he, at times, really 
flattered himself that he might live to complete 
his darling institution ; he not only mentions, as we 
have seen, the field wliere the buildings, were to, 
be erected ;. but, it bus been said, that he traced 
the ground-plot of some of them and had pro- 
cured stones from a northern county for the cha- 
pel. 

The propensity of Mr. Angell to litigation, and 
his disposition to perpetuate suits at law after his. 
decease, appear from the clauses of his will that 
enjoin large sums of money to be reserved out 
of his estates and appropriated to that use. II<i 
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directed that 100/. a year should be applied' to 
'regain the estate at Crowhurst^ withheld froni ' 
him by mortgage contrary toaU^qniiy, and lOO/* 
a year to cancel and extinguish the demand upon 
the Spurn Light; a6d his successors were never 
to desist from their attempts to accomplish both 
these points. He likewise took the most effec- 
tual means to entail law-suits upon them by .his 
random devise of bis estates to the heirs male 
(if any) of his remote ancestors. It might npt^ 
however occur to him that he would give occa- 
sion to a combination of projectors to try to be^ 
nefit themselves by supporting the claims of per- , 
sons nat in circumstances to defray the charges 
of a contest^ and Who might not^in fact be relat-" 
ed to the testator^ which has actually been the 
•event. A law-suit in Chancery relative to his 
tvill is yet undetermined^ and the foundation ^of 
. 'the college at Stockwell has never been carrfecl 
into effect. 
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Mr. WILLIAM EVANS was upwards of foN 
ty years ihe principal clerk in the prothonotary's 
office for the counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
and Merioneth and was well known to all counsel 
and prjictitionei^ for his eccentricity of character. 
His death took place in February, 1795, in the* 
75lh year of his age. He had been spending the 
evening previous to that event with a few boon 
companions, one of whom is said to have had 
recourse to that mistaken joke, that bastard spe- 
cies of wit, an infusion of jalap in the beverage, 
which operated so powerfully on tlie constitution 
of poor Evans, that he literally died of a diar- 
rhoea. Among other peculiarities, he was A sort 
ofepi.chre in zcigs and zv^il king-sticks! and formany 
years back had been so laborious in enlarging 
"both his wiggery and stickery, that he left a com- 
petent number for the heads and hands of all the 
ancient gentlemen of taste in the principality. 
In the early part ofhis life he felt a tender passion 
for three amiable fair ones, and, as an abundant 
proof of the warmth of his attachment, even till 
death, he left among other curious bequests, to 
each of these virgin pullets both wisdom and sup^ 
port, namely, a wig and a walking-stick. 
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1 HIS great and original genius was descend- 
ed from a family settled in Westmoreland. His 
grandfather, a plain yeoman, had three sons,- 
the youngest of whom, after keeping a school in 
the country, went at an early age to London, 
where he resumed his former occupation. He 
married in London, and one of the fruits of this 
union, was the celebrated WiUiam Hogarth, 
wlio was born in 169S. 

Though tlie father was a man of some learning 
bicDself, he does not seem to have been anxious 
to give his son thesauae qaalificatioru His out- 
set in life was not the most promising. He was 
bound apprentice to a silversmith, to learn th^ 
single branch of engraving arms and cypliera on 
metal, but before his time was expired he felt 
that the impulse of his genius directed him to 
painting. Th»s wa^ manifested on various occa- 
sions. One Sunday, he set ocpt with two or three 
companions on an excursion to Highgate, and 
the weather being hot, they went into a public 
house, where they had not been long before a quar- 
rel arose between some persons in the same room. 
One of the disputants struck the other on the 
head with a quart pot, and cut him very much^ 
The blood running down the man's face, toge- 
ther with the agony of the wound, which bad 
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distorted liis features into a most Iiideons griu^ 
presented Hogarth^ who seemed thus early to be 
apprised of the path which Nature intended him 
to pursue, with too laughable a subject to be 
overlooked. He took out his pencil, and on the 
spot produced a most ludicrous figure. This 
piece was the more valuable, as it exhibited au 
exact likeness of the man, with the portrait of 
his antagonist, and the figures in caricature of 
the principal persons collected round them. 

His apprenticeship had no sooner expired^ 
than he entered into the academy in St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, and studied drawing from the life, " in 
which," as Mr. Walpole observes, '' he never 
attained to great excellence. It was character, 
the passions, the soul, that his genius was given 
him to copy. In coloring he proved no greater 
master : Iiis force lay in expression, not in tints 
and chiaro scnro." 

At this period of his life Hogarth was doomed 
to experience the distresses which never fail to 
rcfiult from the union of indigence and ambition. 
While he was laying the foundation of his future 
celebrity, he was exposed to all the coi^tempt 
^lat penury ean produce. It is said that, being 
one day at a loss fpr so trifling sum as twenty 
shilliags, in order to be revenged of his landlady 
who strove to compel him to payment, he drew 
•lier as ugly as possible, and in that single portrait 
gave marks of the dawn of /superior genius. 
Unlike many whg are desirous of burying in obli- 
vion, the scantiness oi their early fortunes^ Ho- 
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garth \vas always fond of contrasting the neces- 
sities of hb youth, with the affluence of his ma- 
tu'rer age.' " I remember the time/' he would say 
^' when I have gone moping into the city with- 
out a shilling in my pocket; but as soon as I had . 
received ten guineas there for a plate, T have 
returned home, put on my sword, and sallied out 
again with all the confidence of a man, who had 
ten thousand pounds in his pocket. . 

Hogartli began business on his own account 
about 17^0. His first employment appears to 
have been the engraving of arms and shop-bills. 
He next agreed to design and furnish plates for 
tooksellers, but except a set of plates, executed 
in 1726 for a duodecimo edition of Hudibras, 
none of his early 'productions could claim the 
least notice. 

On the success of those plates, however, Ho- 
garth commenced painter, and a painter of por- 
traits — the most ill-suited employment for a maa 
whose turn certainly was not flattery, and whose 
talents were not adapted to look on .vanity with- 
out a sneer. Yet his facility in catching a like- 
ness^ and the method he chose of painting fami- 
lies and conversation piecesiu small, then a novelty, 
drew to him a prodigious business for some time. 
This however did not continue, either because 
he resolved to follow the real bent of his disposi-^ 
tion, or his customers apprehended that a sati- 
rist was too formidable A confessor for the vota- 
ries of self love. 
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It was his custom to sketch ont on the spot 
any remarkublc fatn? which particularly struck 
him, and of which lie witched to preserve the re- 
meoibrance. A gcntJeiniin being once in his 
company at the Bedford Coffee Ilouse^ Covent 
Garden, obs<'rvcd him drawing something with 
a pencil on his nail. Enquiring what had been 
the artist's employment, he was shewn a whimsi- 
i'txl miniature of the countenance of a person who 
was (hen at a small distance. 

In ihe early part of Mr. Hogarth's life, it b«p- 
p<'ned that a nobleman wl.io was nncoramonly ug« 
iy and del'ormed, cair>e to sit to hiin for his pic* 
turc. It was executed with a skill that di<l ho- 
nor to the artist's ul)i<ities ; but the likeness was 
rigidly observed, without the slightest attention 
to compliment or flattery. The peer, disgusted 
at this counterpart of his dear self, never enter- 
tained an idea of sending for a reflector, that 
would only insult him with his deformities. Hie 
artist suiferrd some time to elapse befbi^e b« a{«- 
plied for hli money ; but afterwa^Hts imide many 
^jnsuccessfui applications for payment. At lengvti 
be contrived an ex|)edient, whkih alarmed the 
nobleman's pride, ai-wl thus answered his purpose. 
He sent him the following cafd;— *^Mr. Ho- 
garth's dutiful respects to liOrd— ; finding that 
he does not mean to have the picture which was 
drawn for him, is informed again of Mr. H's 
necessity for the money ; if, therefore his lord- 
ship does not send for it in three days, it will be 
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disposed of, with the addition of a tail and some 
other little appendages to Mr,. Hare, the famous 
wild beast man ; Mr. H. having given that gen- 
tleman a conditional promise of it for an exhibi- 
tion picture, on his lordship's refusal." — This in- 
timation produced the desired effect. His LorvJ^ 
ship sent for the obnoxious picture and commit- 
ted it to the flames. 

On another occasion a nobleman, not remark- 
able for generosity, sent for Hogarth and desir- 
ed that he would represent on one of the conj- 
partments on a stair-case, Pharoah and his Itost 
drowned in the Red Sea. At the same tinu? he 
hinted that no gr<^at price would be given for the 
performance. Hogarth however agreed. Soon, 
afterwards he applied for payment to his employv- 
er, who seeing that the space allotted for the pic- 
ture had only been daubed over wirlKred, deoliiiv 
edhe had no idea of paying a painterwhen hie bad 
proceeded no farther than to lay his ground. 
" Ground r exclaimed Hogarth, " There \^ii(^ 
ground \vu the case, my lord. The red you per** 
ceive is the Red Sea. Pharoah and his host are 
drowned as you desired, and cannot be made ol>» 
jects of sight, for the sea covers them alL'* 

In 1730 Hogarth formed a matrimonial con- 
nection with the only daughter of Sir James - 
Thornhill, himself an artist of considerable emi- 
nence. This union was a stolen one and conae»> 
quently without the approbation of the fa:ti^r^ 
who, considering the youth of his child, th^n- ^re- 
ly eighteenj and the slender finanoefeoC 1^ hus^ 
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bandj who had not emerged from obsciirky^ WAft 
diot easil}' reconciled to tlie niatdi. Our artiat 
about this time began his series of prints entitled 
the Harlot's ProgresSy and was advised by Lady 
Thonihill to Itave some of the scenes in it pla;- 
cf^d in the way of his father-in-law. Aoeoixiitig- 
ly Mrs. Hogarth undertook early on^ 4n€>f sting to 
convey sonic of them into his dining room. On 
hi^ rising he enquired whence they canie^ and 
being told by wliom they were introduced, he 
observed: " Very well; the man who can fur- 
'nidb representations like these^ can aUo main- 
tain a wife without a portion/' This remark 
was designed as an excuse for -keeping lias own 
purse-strings close, but it was not long before he 
became both reconciled and generous to the 
young couple. Anotltei still more beneficia'l .ef- 
irct of ihis exer.cise of his talents, was, that it in- 
troduced him to the notice of the public wd laid 
a solid foundation for his future fame. 

Soon after his marriage/ Hogarth had summer 
jodgings at South Lambeth ; and heiixg intimate 
with Mr. Tyers, the proprietor of Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, he contributed to the improvement of that 
agreeable place, by the hint of embellibbiflg it 
>vith paintings, sonie of which were sketched by 
Ji.is own truly comic pervcij. A gold ticket of ad. 
mission for Jiiimtielf and his friends, bo^poke the 
giati tilde of the proprietor jiof his assistance. 

The liarloCs Progress was succeeded by the 
Jiakeh Progressyixud othcr|M?rforiiiancesof alik^de- 
^*riptip9, Yih'is^'h mui>t be too well kumvn to ever 
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jy reader to render any character of diem neces- 
^ry Ln this place. These were sold by him at his 
house in Leicester Fields, where wealth and re- 
putation rewarded his exertions. 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace of Ai^ 
la Chapelle^ Hogarth availed himself of that op- 
portunity to visit France. In that country he 
manifested a narrowA€ss of sentimeut wbich fre<^ 
quenily adl^eres to persons whose pr<^iiidlc^shav^ 
iTot been removed by education or travel. ]He 
was dissatisfied with every thing he saw. if aa 
elegant circumstance either in tiie furniture or 
tlie ornaments of a room was pointed out as de- 
serving approbation^ his constant reply was : 
What then ? But it is Freach ! Their houses are 
all gilt and b ■■ > •t'\ In the streets he was often 
rudely clamorous. A tattertjd bag, or a pa4.r of 
silk stockings with holes in tivecn, drew from hin^ 
a torrent of iqiprudenjt language. In vaia was he 
advised to be more cautious in his public remarks^ 
as many Scotch and Irisk refugees were often 
within hearing of these reproache«> and would 
rejoice, at least, in ibe opportunity to get tl)e 
painter mobbed. He laughed act tlie adnH)nitiau, 
abused the person wlip offered it as a pusiliani- 
uious wretch, uawortihy of living in a free coun- 
try, and made him the butt of his ridicule for se- 
veral evenjngs^ afterwards. TWs unseasonable 
pleasantry was however completely oittinguisbed 
by an unexpected event. 

Hogarth was takiiig a sk^h of the gate of 
Calais,! when he was seized and carried as a. spy 
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before the governor of the town. After a rigo- 
rous examination, the innocence of his designs 
was rendered perfecily apparent hy the other 
sketches that he had about him, and which were 
by no means such ns could serve the pur- 
pose of an engineer. He wns nevertheless, told 
by the commandant, that, had not the peace 
been actually signed, he should have been oblig- 
ed to hang him up immediately on the ramparts. 
Two guards were then provided to convey him 
on ship-board, nor did they quit him till he was 
three miles from the shore. They then spun him 
round like a top on the deck ; and told him he 
was at liberty to proceed on bis voyage without 
farther attendance and molestation. Hogarth 
was far from beiiftg pleased with the slightest 
allusion to this affair, but the leading circum- 
stance of it his own pencil has recorded in hit 
picture entitled ** O the Moast Beef of Old En^ 
gland r 

In 17^3 our artist appeared to the world in the 
character of an author, and published a quarto 
volume under the title of The Analysis of Beauty. 
in the composition of which he was assisted by 
Dr. Hoadly, Mr. Ralph and T)r. Morrel. This 
book, Mr. Walpolc remarks, had many sensible 
hints and observations, but it did not carry the 
conviction nor meet with tl>e universal acquies^ 
cence he expected. As he treated his contempo^ 
raries with scorn, they triumphed over his pub«- 
licaiion^ and irritated for the purpose of exposing; 
him. ' 
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Hogarth eertainiy bad one £aiKng hi coimnon 
with oioit people who attain to wealth and emi* 
nencc, without the aid of a liberal education. He 
affected to despise every kind of knowledge^ 
which he did not possess, and having established 
his fame with little or no obligations to literature, 
he either conceived it to be needless, or decried 
it because it lay out of his reaclw Till this cele- 
brated artist commenced author, he did not seem 
to have discovered that even spelling was a ne- 
cessary qualification, though he had ventured in 
one of his pieces to ridicule the deficiency of 
Rich in that particular. 

With respect to flattery, no one could be more 
open to illusions than Hogarth. The follow- 
ing anecdote will evince how much easier it is 
to detect ill-placed or hyperbolic adulation when 
applied to others than to ourselves. Being at 
dinner with the celebrated Cheselden, he was in- 
formed that Mr.^Freke, surgeon of St. Barriio- 
lemevvtt Hospital asserted, that Greene was as 
eminent in musical composition as Handel. 
^^ That fellow Freke," exclaimed Hogarth, '* is 
always shooting his bolt absurdly in one way or 
the other! Handel is a giant in music; Greene 
only a light Florimel kind of a compos^j^r."— • 
" Ay/' rejoined the artist's informant, ^' but at 
the same time Mr. Freke declared that you were 
as good a portrait painter as Vandjjte." — " There 
he was in the right," replied Hogarth ; *^ and so 
by G— d, I am, give me my time, amd let mo 
chuse my subject I*' 
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With Dr. Iloadly, chancellor of Winchcslcr, 
Hogartli was always on terms oF llie strictest 
friendidhip, and frcciuently visited him at his va- 
rious residences in Hampshire. The doctor's 
fondness for theatrical exhibiiions was so great, 
that few visitors could remain long in his house, 
before they were solicited to accept a part iti 
•ome interlude or other. lie himself with Gar- 
rick and Hogarth once performed a ludicrous pa** 
rody on the scene in Julius Ccesar, in which the 
Ghost appears to Hrutus. Hogarth personated 
the spectre, but so unretentive was his memory, 
that though his speech consisted only of two. 
lines, he was unable to get them by beiurf. At 
length they adopted the following expedient. 
The words he was to pronounce were inscribed on 
the outside of an illuminated paper-lanthorn, in 
such large letters, that he couFd read them when 
he entered with it in his hand on- the stage. Oti 
this occasion, Hogarth painted a scene repre- 
senting a suttling booth with tlie Duck (Duke) of 
Cumberland's head by way of sign, and also pre* 
pared the play-billj, with characteristic 'orna-* 
ments. 

Our artist was one of the most absent of men. 
' AttabI© he would sometimes turn round hischairl 
as if he had finished eating, and as suddenly re- 
turn it and fall to his meal again. He once di- 
rected a letter to Dr. Hoadly thus — ^* To the 
Doctor at Chelsea.'' This epistle, fortunately,, 
did not miscarry, and it was preserved by the dL« 
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\la(* as a pleasant memorial of bis friend's extra* 
oiidinstry inattention. 

Another no less remarkable instance of Ho- 
garth's absence is on record. Soon after he set 
up liis carriage^ he had occasion to pay a visit . 
to the lord-mayor. When he. vjent the weather 
was fine; but he was detained by business till a 
violent shower of rain came On. Being let out 
dfthe Mansion-house by a different door from 
that at whicli he had entered, and seeing the rain, 
he immediately began to call for a hackney-coach. 
Not one could be procured at any of the 
neighboring stands^ on which our artist sallied 
forth to brave the storm, and actually reached 
his house in Leicester Fields without bestowing 
a thouglit on his own carriage, till Mrs. IlOgartU 
astonished to see him so wet and bemired, asked 
where he had left it. 

The indulgence of Hogarth's satirical talent at 
length began to involve liim in disagreeable cir- 
cumstances. In a picture called the Miser^s 
Feast, he thought proper to pillory Sir Isaac 
Shard a gentleman proverbially avaricious. His 
son, a high-spirited young man, just returned from 
his travels, hearing of this, called at the painter's 
to see the picture, and among other questions 
asked the cicerone, if that odd figure was intend- 
ed for any particular person. On his replying 
that it was thought to be very much like one Sir 
Isaac Shard, the gentleman immediately drew 
his sword, and slashed the canvas. Hogarth im- 
mediately appeared in the most violent passion; 
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but Mr. Shard calmly justified what he bad dooei 
faying that it was a very unwarrantable Kcenee; 
that he was the son of the injured party, and was 
ready to defend any suit at law which the artist 
might think fit to institute. No such measure 
was^ ho\i'ever^ adopted by Hogarth, who miffllt 
perhaps have experienced from it a loss still more 
unpleasant than that of his picture. 

This incliiintion to slitire is said to have once 
cost him a legacy. It seems tliat the figure of 
the Old Maid, in his print of Morning was tak- 
en either from an acquaintance, or a relation of 
the painter. At first she was well enough satis* 
fted with the resemblance; but some designing 
people teaching her to be angry, she struck the 
painter out of her will, which hud been made 
consideiFably in his favor. 

Hogarth used to boast, that he could take a 
likeness in three minutes: but the most extraor- 
dinary effort of his genius in this line, was per- 
haps, his drawing of Henry Fielding, made witli 
a pen some time after the death of that celebrated, 
writer, lie often promised to sit to hit friend 
Hogarth, for whose good qualities and superior 
genius, he always entertained so high an esteem, 
that he has left in his works many beautiful me- 
morials of his afiection. It so happened however 
that no picture of Field mg was ever drawir; but 
yet, as if it was intended that some traces of his 
countenance should be perpetuated, and tha^ toe 
by the very artiA whom he himself preferred-to all 
0«bersj afteii Hogarth had long tried to piwhice 
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a likeness of him from memory^ and just as he 
was despairing of success for want of some rules 
to go by in the diiiiensions and outlines of the *■ 
face, chance thravv the grand disideratum in the ' 
way. A lady, with a- pair of^cissars, had cut a 
fprofile which gave the distances and proportions 
or hi? face sufficiently to restore his lo^D.idcai of 
him. Delighted with an opportunity of paying 
this. last tribute to the memory of an author 
whom he admired, Hogarth caught at iliis out-- 
line with pleasure, and worked with all the at- 
tachment of friendrihip, till he finished the diaw- 
ing placed at the head of -Fielding's works, awd. 
which was acknowledged by all, who had ever 
seen the origrnal, to present a corresponding 
image of the man. 

This is the authenticTelation of Mr. Murphy, 
bat a different account of this portrait has be'en 
given* Mr. Garrick, it is said, dressed himself 
in a suit of his old friend's clothes, and present- 
ed himself to the painter in the attitude and 
witiv the features of Fielding. * Garrick howe* 
ver, intjerfered no farther in this business than 
by urging Hogarth to attempt the likeness as ^ 
necessary accompaniment to Fielding's works 
The artist began and finished the head in the 

'. . I 



• The reader will perceive ihat it was by the above account 
yte were misled ia the relation of this cireunistance given in our 
Life of Dr. lVtons«y. There caoout be a doubt of the accuracy of 
Mr. Murphy's statenMnt. 
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presenoe orhis wife and another lairty^ having no 
0i^t(i9taiice but from his own memory^ which on 
6uch occasions was remarkubty tenacious. 

About the year 1757* Hogarth's brother-in^ 
law, Mr. Thomhill resigned bts place of Serjeant^ 
painter to the king in favor of our artisi^who 
soon afterwHrdi ventured upon an experiment 
whi<?h' involved htm in some diigrace. ^ From 
a' contempt <ff the ignorant virtuosi of the age/' 
says Mr; '^ Walpoie, aind from indignation at the 
iTiftpudenr tricirs of pictdre-dealersv whoai he 
rontinually sav^ n^com mending and veivding vile 
eopies to 'bubble cbllectors^ and from having ne- 
ver studied^ indeed having seen few goo<l pic* 
tores of the Italian masters^ be persmuied t>f m* 
5c]f that the praises bestowed oit thi^se glorioua 
works were nothing but thr effects of prejudice. 
Hetidked this' language till be be^ved it; an<t 
having often heard it assertfed^ ai' is Itne, that 
timegive»a meHownesi to colors ati4 improved 
them, he not only denied the propositieni bo4 
maintained, that pictures only grew blaek and 
worse by age, not distinguishing between the 
degrees ia which <be propositions may be 
true or false. He went- farther* He de« 
ter rmined to rival the ancientsy and- uD^ 
fortunately chose one of the finest pictures in 
England as the otjecr of Im competition 
This was the celebrated Sigismunda of Sir 
Luke Schaub, said to be painted by Correggio 
probably by Furino, but n^. matter by w1k>bik 
It is impossible to see the pictmre, orrebA^Dff* 



4^q's Hiiaiitiibl^ mJ^^ Md not IbeLtlwf tbe.firae 

sopi janiQxaled both, ^fier iimy emjsir H<»- 

garth ja Wat. prjpdHced. bis ^igisinHndl!t,'--bat n^ 

more like SigUmuodl^ tbaii I tp Hercules. 

Not to m^tioD the ur^re^edoess of the eoloring^ 

it was ,t)ie reprjeseptatiQa of ji miaiicULn stxampet 

jujit tjjrped Oftt of k^i^mg, w>4 with eyes red 

Tvith rage, and osj^ehwgb^ t^ripg off the orna*- 

iDeQt3 her ige^p^hiul given her. .Noaieofthe 

sober ^qef, op iljgDi^ .of ^^ppcfsied .^goisbj^ ^ 

np i.QVQluiit«ury,te^ poisetllc^d meditatiop .00 the 

ffite 9he.mi^Mt tomfiet^Qo.arooroH^.wwuth tiiro.-- " 

ed holy by despair ;.iii.iilK>rt.ftU.wft8 w^M^tiog tbi^ 

fhQpIdbfftVe bciea tbiore ; .^1 wa3 there that such a . 

«tpry wquld tiAveh^pid^eid fi^in a miod .cup^ble of 

fQQaceiviogrSj^h c^oipj^Upi^ted woe ;^ wqesa^em* 

iy.(eItai^yfitso5tepd«dj: {{Q^[af|h> perform*^ 

ance was.piQre ridicji}q»S|thw »py tjiui^hf W 

ever.ridicul<^. JSC^ fi9% tjp^^ jpi^\qs iqt ff^^t hm4x^ 

pounds ^n :k> and Vd it recurped' on ,lys h^»ds 

by the person. for .tJKhoca.ijt was pointed* J9e took 

subscrjp,tipns.for«.a plate of ity but jb^ tlie sensej. 

at Is^t^ to suppress it.'' ^ 

From this feiluce of Hogarth may be deduced 

this useful lesson^ tl\at meii^ even of superlative 

genius, caonot.stejp beyond the bounds in which 

nature designed them to move, without betray* 

iiig the weakness of their under;sitanding and 

covering theaiseke;i.\^ith cupfusion^ ridicule and 

contepipt. 

The last memorable event in the life of our 

^tist w'4s bis quarrel with. M.r/Wilikea. Though 



Hagnj-rh did not ccmoience (furcct Roatifitijea aft 
:\'i ;r pc'tiult-Qianj h«*j .in leiiat, gave t&e ftr^t oi*- 
fi-niCFi by an arm^'c oq hfs party ancf frieatfow 
Thia co';j«"!;icl Till Hie mor:^ surprizing as he hurl 
i']"iri.^ !ifr: ;iv:'Lii.= il liippdi:; bis pencil in poUdctxl 
:rooLrrit.:, aij..! IuijI <*tiriy refiisetl a v«rv Iticntive 
■^ffer rbic wxi n::i:l'r to (^n:xag»: hiin in '<x sift of 
pi'iiit.^ aijJi iu.it tli't lie:id of a coort- party. It 6as 
.ii;vc£ver be^n -iurinised that hia coadact oa this 
<;rr:i;5ior. -was i^u<f!*:d bj rhe expectiitioa of ofaw 
ra'.ii':.ir ^.'"i :idditi:)n to liii salary as 9«rjeaat- 
rain- »::• . f "': f > ) F 5 ns r * m a^, i a Se p tember, I T&i, 
■•Ino-aiTii ;:,nL'!-:h-:d ht:j rnntot' T^<f T^ma, wbicti 
^a^iriicj-l Loi* I Tcrtnn!- ind Mr. Pitt, afferwinifc 
r.i^H ol-' Ciia-iiiiin. Thia calletl forth the pen of 
Mr. Wilk«?s, wbo in '.he next nnmber of the 
North Btitoa, in ▼mdic^^ting his firiends, Dade 
% direct attack on the King's serjeant-paintirr. 

WllkeSy Chnrchill «nd Hogarth had been i^ 
rrmate friends, and sach they mrght have cos- 
Mir.ed, had not the dstnon of politics aod party 
:owQ di-icord anion c: them and diasofved their 
anion. No enerai-es are so inveterate as those 
'.riio have once hoen united yi the bonds of 
r.'i-eiid.-hrp. So it proved in this case ; th^ breach 
■ :\r.f: '-:ui.Ie, daiiv <ZTew wider and wider. la re- 
Tf^nr*^ ror the aniinadversiona of Mr. Wilkes tti 
^Ii'-.' North Briton^ Hogarth exhibited a curica- 
ri.re ^jf the wrirer. CLiurchill then en«»s2:ed ia 
the war, and published aw epistle to Hogarth, in 
which the severest i^trokes Fell on a detect which 
the painter had neither caused nor could amend 



'f-rbis age, t^oush it. was neither^finarV^bteiior' 
decrepid. jb reyeaee fqr^tlT^ <^i|d|e Hogartk 
caricatured^ Churchill utider the iforin.pf k 
canonical b^ar wi^(i a c!)ijb j^Mid a potoFporler.. 
^'Never'* says JVJr. r\i?alpole, " djd tiifo fiogry 

^^n , of their .^ifit^^ th^^ °?.^4^.^^b> 1^* A^^ 
terity.** 

At tl^e time.these lio$tiIitie» were carrying on ia 
a manner so vinilent fuid so difff^acefcii to all the/ 
parties^ ^hjpbet^thjQf Hogarth. ^a».y|sibly.d^Iiii«- 

,ing. 1^1 1 762 \\e complajned oif aa ii^wiirij jpain^ 
which brpjagint on a general d^ay. that (H^ted 
iociirable. The last year of hi& life he em^lo^e^ 
in retouching, hispfatesj with .tlie^a^sistance QjE' 

.several engravers wt^pin he .took with him to.hhi- 
bouse at Chiswii:k» where he for nuuiy years^ re^ 
sided during: the sunimen . 

In 1764« a few months befoie tie was seilse'di 
with then^Alady whidh was.the immediate cawuii^ 
of his di^iUb^ he proposed to ,bis^{itcb)eMrj)eii** 
<il tbe work, be hfis entitled J!ii/f or the Xa// 
Piecey the fir^t idea, of wi^iich' is. said te*hltVir 
been started iacG^piHiy while the G«invivi<i1gla8» 
was circula^p^ rouqd bisi own table. " Afy tiext. 
undertaking,** j^icfllog;»rth,^'' shall 1^ the endi 
of nil thing8.''-r-'' If that is> the ease,'' replied oner 
of his friends, '' yx>|9r bMiMsS'Wiil be finished j;;i 

,|br there wijl be,fkn..ead of the painter:-*^ *' Tbcre* 

.;will 5o" answ^ed Hogarth, w^tlv a de^ sig^l^ 
^ and therefore ^t^ sojwier w^. work- Urdone ti^e- 
better." He aecpi^iagly b^authe ni^xt^f^^.^^.a 
prosecuted. hi». desigiv. with- a diligence whraht 
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socjTioc] to indicate an npprolicnsion that he should 
not live till he had completed it. Thin however 
lie did witli the utmost ingenuity, gr«i*ping every 
ohjrct which could denote the end of all thingn 
— a broken bottle — an old broom worn to the 
slump — the butt end ofan old musket— a cracked 
bell — a bow unstrung — a crown tumbled in 
pieces— towers in ruins— tlie sign-poU of a tav- 
ern, called tlie WorlcTs End tumbling — the moon 
in her wane — the uiap of the gk>bc burning— 
a gibbet falling, the body gone, and the chain 
which held it dropping down-— Phucbu^ and hi« 
horses dead in the clouds — a veti'iiel wrecked-t- 
Tinie,* with his hour-glags and scytltc broken.,, a 
tobacco pipe in his mouth, the la&t whiff qf 
smoke going oul^ — a play book opened, with. 
I'lxeinii Qinnei, stamped in the corner— an empty 
purse— and a statute of bankruptcy taken OMt 
against nature—*' So far, so good/' exclaimed 
Hogarth. *' Nothing remains but this**— taking 
his pencil in a sort of prophetic fury, and dash- 
ing off the similitude of a [painter's pallet broken 
— '' Tlnis !" cried he, '' the- deed is done— all is 
(iVcrK' — It is remarkable that he died about a 
iiionth after the completion of tliis tail-piece, 
un<l it is also well known that he never after- 
wards took a pencil in his hand. 

It is worth observing that in ** Independence," 
9 poem which was not published by Churchill tijl 
the \fin week in Sej)tember, I7fl4, he considers 
l}is antagonist as a departed gqnius : 

Hogirth MTould Urnw )«Jm (tn\y tuufr aIIow) 
^'eiito the life, uat HeganU Hung nfw. 



power of pleasing was so SCO ton cease 'm'lkitlrr^ • 
Hogarth died whliio four weeks afte/tftfepiAli- 
cation of this ppetn^ and Churchill siXrvived hiA' 
only nine days. *^ ' '^ 

On the 2^ch of October^ our artist was doit- 
veyedfrom Chiswick to Leicester Heidrf, in a 
very weak condition^ but remarkably cbterfuL 
On retiring to bed the same night Jle was sud- 
denly taken \\i, and exph-ed in the space 6f twb 
hours. His body was interred at Chiswick^ wheie 
a QionDmeAt is erected to his oiemor^^' ^ 
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I N the long line of pohtifF^ who hsive successiv4» 
ly filled the chair of St. Peter,, ft w ' are so'r^ 
maxkable not only* on accc^nt orth^fr exaltation . 
to that honor from the meianesT conditibh in life^ 
but also, for the extcaordinary expedient by , 
which he contrived to raise himself tq tbe papal 
dignity^ as Slxtiis t^e Ptfth. ^ * • 

He was born in 1521 fU tit Marca a villagie in 
the signiory of Montalto. His father, FrancU 
Feretti followed th^ humble calling of agardeherj 
and his mothei: was a secvant maid,. Hcx was their 
eldest child and' w!as called Felix. At the age of 
nine years be was hired oiit td an inhabitant of 
of tlijs village to keep sheep, but having disoblige " 



cd his m^tcTt bfe i^^ (degrA4^4 to b^ peeper of 
the hog/i. 

In thU tervila cipployment yopng iF^lix wns 
engaged .when ^atb^rl^lichael Angelo Si^lleri^ ^ 
Franciscan friar^ enquired of him the road U> 
>^rcoli, to vvhich.placc he was going to preach. 
The hoy conducted hi in thither^ and the 'f^ithcpr 
nr^. so struck \irith his conversation and ef^ger- 
Bess aflifr Jmo^viedge, .that. he recommended hiip 
.to the fi:aterniiy which he was visiting. V.eVi^ wa» 
^cordingl^y ncceived ;anH>ng them^ inye«ted witU. 
the habit of ai l^y-brother» and placed .undt^r the 
sacristan^ to assist in sweeping the churchy light- 
ing ilie candies, and Qik^r offtces of that nature^ 
for which services he was to be taught the res- 
ponses and the rudimenta of gfaaimar. His pro- 
gress ia learning was so surprising, that at the 
age of fourteen he w^ tiiought qualified to be- 
gin his noviciate^ and t\)e following year admit- 
ted to make his, profession. 

With such unwearied assiduity did he prose-^ 

,ctitc his studies^ that he was soon reckoned equal 

;to the best disputants. In \545 he was ordained 

priest and assumed the name of Fa^ier Montal- 

to ; soon after which he took his doctor's degreo 

and w^s appointed professprof theology at Sient^a. 

Thc.severity and obstinacy of hi&,tempcr involved 

him in continual disputes with his monastic :bre- 

^thren ; but his reputs^tion for eloquence, being 

by this time spread over Italy, gained biiu 

friends. Among these were the Colonnu faj^ily, 

and Father Gbisilieri^ by whose recommended 
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tioii he was appointed inquisitor-general at Ve* 
nice; but he exercised the office \tith'siich seve- 
rity that he was obliged to make a precipitate*, 
retreat from that city. He then went to Rome/ 
and soon afterwardis accompanied Cardinal Bu- 
oncompagnoto Spain^ as chaplain and consultor 
TO the inquisition. ' 

During his residence in that country, Pope 
Pius the Fourth died, and "was succeeded by 
Father Ghisilieri (who had been previously made 
H cardinal), under the name of Pius the Fifths 
The intelligence of ihii event gave the greatest 
pleasure to Father Montalto, who was tmmedit 
atcly invested with new dignities. He was made 
general of his ordf r and bishop of St. Agatha ; 
and it was not long before be was appoint^sd a 
cardinal and received a pension. About this 
time he was employed by the Pope to draw up 
the buU of excommunication against Queea 
ElijMibeth. : , 

Montalto had now acquired sufficient conside- 
ration to encourage him to turn his eyes toward 
the papacy, and in order to obtain it he formed 
a deep-laid plan of hypocrisy, which he executed 
with unparalleled constancy and success. He be- 
came humble, patient and aiFable, He changed^ 
his dress, his air, his words and his actions so 
completely thut his mosi intimate fritnds declared 
him to be a new man. Never was such an abso- 
lute victory gained aver the passions ; never was 
a fictitious character so long maintained ; ncvcjj 
were the foibles of human nature so abJv. cor- 
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sealed. Be bad forpierly treated \m relations 
m'lih the giieatest tenderoess^ but be now chang- 
ed his behavior ahogethcr. Wlten bis brother 
Anthony came to visit him, he lodged t>iin in aii 
inn and sent him borne nejtt day, c4iarging him 
to inform his fsnaily that he w^ now. dead tohi% 
relations and to the world. 

On the death of Piu^the ftflbiin 1572 Mon* 
talto entered the conclave with itbe other cardi- 
nals, but seemed totally indifferent al>oiit tbe 
elei.aion of a nciv |}ontiff, and n^ver leftbis apart* 
nient except for tbe purpeises of devotion. iW^ben 
fiolicited to join any party^ be decKn^d it^ 4»yipg 
that he was of no consequence^ laod 'thai he 
would leave the choice of a pope eotisely.lo <per- 
^ns -of greater icnowledge aad ^experieQce^ 
When Cardinal >Buoi|coinpagno^ who assumed 
the name of'Gregory the Thirteenth was elected^ 
Montalto assured -hi^n that he never wished Ibc 
any thing so mudi in his life^ and thathe wouUL 
never forget his kindness and the favors, he had; 
eonferped on him in Spain. The new pope/how- 
ever, treated him with the utmost oouteoipty and 
even took away his pension. Tl»e cardinals also» 
deceived by his art iiiocs, -paid him no .greatar 
respect^ anil used to call him by o^i^y of ridicule 
the ass of Ln'Marca. 

He now assumed all the infirmities of old age. 
His head hung down upon his shoulders; lie 
tottered as he waikejd and supported himself -upon 
a^taff. Hi6 voice became feeble and was inier- 
rupted.by a cough so extremely severe, thiH it 
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seemed every moment to tfarestea his dissohttioii; 
He interfered in no public transaGtione^ biit 
spent ail his time in acts of devotion at>dbenevo^ 
lence. Mean while he employed the ablest spies 
who brought him intelligence of every tiling, thai 
occurred. 

On the deatli of Gregory the Thirteenth^ in 
1585> Montaho entered the conclave with the 
greatest reluctance, and immediately, shutting 
himself up in his chambcfr, was no more thought 
of than if he had never existed. Wbed he, went 
to mass, for which purpose alone be left: his 
apartment, he appeared as before perfectly io*» 
different about tbeelectioiK He jpined n^ piarty 
but ftaitered aU. 

He knew early^ that there" '»voaIdb6 great divi-* 
sions in the cooelave, and he was aware that 
when tiie leaders of the different parties were di^ 
appointed in their-own Yiews, (hey^all frequcntiy^ 
agreed in the election of some old a«d iqfirifl^ 
cardinal, the length of wiiosc life would merely^ 
enable them to prepare tkemselves sufiicieiitly 
for the ne^frt vacancy. These views directed his' 
conduct^ nor was be disapfmnted in his hoftes ol 
success^ 

Three cardinals, the leaders of opposite factions^ 
unable to procure the election which each of 
them 'Wished, unanimously agreed to ma&e choice 
of Montako* When they, c^me to acquaint him 
with thefr iotentionj befell into such a viulenifit'^ 
of coughing, that all p^resent thooghc he would 
expire on the spot. He told them that bisreigyi- 
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woulciiast but a fewdnvs: ihnl. be5!i!e5 a c 
tiiuial dirticnJiv of brcathinsr, he \vai:cd stren 
to support such a ttdght, an^l thn: lis small 
periciice rcn^^prcd h»m vt-ry unfit torso import 
a char:rc. He coniured ihem all ihree not 
abandon him, lau to lukc the ^^::oie wcigiit U] 
their own sijouiders, r.nd dcclnred that he wc 
never accept the 4nitre upon any other ten 
" It yuu are resolved to make me pope," ad< 
hie, '•' it will only be pliicinsj yourselves on 
throne. For my part 1 shall be sati^tiod n 
the bare title. Let the world call me pope, t 
I make you heartily welcome to the power j 
autlioritv.*' The i:ardinals swallowed the b 
and exerted themselves so effectuallv that M 
la I to was elected. He now at -once ptiUcd 
the mask wliich he had worn tor fburteen ve; 
No sooner was his election secured, than he stj 
ed from Ws seat/ threw down his staff in 
middle of the hall, and appeared almost a f 
udler than he had done befere. 

When he was asked according to caston 
he would accept of the papacy, he replied : * 
is trifling to ask whether I will accept whi 
have already accepted. However, to satisfy \ 
scruple that mav arise, 1 tell vou that I acc< 

ft • • » 

it with great pleasure, and would accept anoti 
if 1 could get it ; for I find myself able, by 
divine assistance, to manage two papacies." 1 
former humility disappeared with his infirmiti 
and he no«v treated all around him with haugl 
ne$€ and reserve. 



The fiht care dt Motitalto. who aft9ifMed' the - 
tiame of Si^Ds ^he ' Fifths was, to correct th6 
abases and check the enormities which were daily 
conimitted in every part of the ecclesiastical 
states^ the lenity of the government of his prede- 
cessor having introduced a general licentiousness 
of manners. It bad ^been usual with former 
popes on the day of their coronation to release 
delinquents, who were therefore accustomed to 
surrender themselves voluntary prisoners, Im- 
mediately after the election of the pope. At 
the coronation of Sixtusy they yrere, however, 
fatally disappointed. When the governor ot 
Rome,xand the keeper of the castle of Su Angelo 
waited on his holiness to enquire his pleasure in:- 
this particular, he replied : *^ What have you 
to do with pardons and the .releasing of prisoners ? 
Is it not sufficient that our predecessor has suf- 
fered the judges to remain unemployed thesS " 
thirteen years ? Shall we also stain our ponti%&te 
with this neglect ofjustice?' We have too long 
seen,, with inexpressible coticern, the prodigious . 
degree of wickedness that reigns in -the state to ' 
think of granting pardons. Let the prisoners be . 
brought to a speedy trial, and punished^ as they 
deserve, to shew the world that divli>e provi- 
dence has called us to the chair of St. Peter to 
reward the good and chastise th^ wicked ; that 
we bear not the sword in vain, but are the mini->- 
ster of God, and an avenger to execute wrath 
an those that do evil " ' 

He accordingly enacted/ very severe laws le 
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After his ftc<ression to the pontificate^ Sixtoi^ 
sent for his family to Rome, with the express ia- 
jnnction that they should appear in adecent anct ' 
modest manner. His sister Camilla, accom-» 
panied by her daughter amd two grandchildren, 
accordingly repaired to that cit}^ Some of the 
cardinals, in order to pay court to the pope, 
went out to meet her, and introduced her in a 
very magnificent dress. Sixtus pretended not 
to know her, and asked twice or thrice who she 
was. One of the cardinals replied that it was 
his sister. " Thave but one sister," replied Six- 
tus with a frown, ^^ and she i* a poor wcnnan at 
Le Grotte ; if you have introduced her \n \\\\i 
disguise, I declare I do not know her; yet I 
thmjc I should know her again, if I saw her in 
the clothes she used to wear.** Her conductors 
at last found it necessary to return with her to 
an inn and to strip her of her finery. " When 
she was introduced a second time, Sixitrs tenderly 
embraced her, saying: " Now we know indeed 
that it is our sister: no body shall make a |)rinces5 . 
of you but ourselves.** He stipulated with his 
sister that she should neither ask^wiyHSfbur in 
matters of government, nor 'intercede for erini^f- 
nals,nor interfere in the admrnistration bf justice, 
declaring that every request of the kind would 
meet with certain refusal. These terms being 
agreed to, and punctually observed^ he made the 
most ample provision not only for Camilla, but 
for all his relations. 

It was to the indulgence' of ft disposition- nai- 
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turally formed for severity that most of the de- 
fects of this extraordinary man were to be ascrib* 
ed. Clemency was a stranger to his bosom, and 
his punishments sometimes seemed to border oa 
revenge. The reader, probably, needs not to be 
inCormed that there are two statues at Rome, by 
means of which the people of that city have for 
ages assumed the hberty of making very severe 
reflections on the government. These are called 
r«nsq«in and Martorio. Pasquin was, one morn- 
ing dressed in a very dirty shirt, and being asked 
by Martorio why he wore such dirty linen, he 
replied, that he could get no other, for the pope 
had made his washerwoman a princess, alluding 
to Camilla, who had formerly been a laundress. 
The pope ordered strict search to be made for the 
author of this lampoon, and offered him his life 
and a thousand pistoles if he would discover him- 
self. The author w^as simple enough to make his 
appearance and claim the reward. '' It is true," 
said the pope, '^ we made such a promise, and 
we shall keep it, your life shall be spared and you 
♦ihall nctivt? the money presently : but we have 
rcservtid the power of cutting off your hands and 
boring your tongue, to prevent your being so 
iviiiy for the future." This cruel sentence was 
immediately executed. 

Sixtus died in 1590, after a reign of httle more 
than five years. His death was ascribed to poison, 
isaid to have been administered by the Spaniards, 
with whose sovereign he was at variance, but the 
story seems rather improbable. 
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IIANIEL DAY. 

I 
• I 

The man who contributes ever so snudf a pdf- 
tiofi to the happiness of his fellow creattifes pos- 
sesses justerdaims to the admiration of posterity 
than the conqueror, who, inflamed with projects 
of ambition, spreads desolation and terrof over 
half the world. The genuine philanthropist will 
in this point of view, peruse with mdre .sincere 
pleasure the account of th6 innocent oddil^ies of 
Mr. Daniel Day than the hi&tory bf the achieve 
meats of an Alexander, a T^i^erlane or a 
Buonaparte. / 

Mr. Daniel Day, was well known many vears 
as an eminent pump and engine maker, in the 
% pari:sh of St. John's, Wapping ; whei*e, to thi» 
day, his memory is respected as that of i^ great 
benefactor,' particularly in his gift ofthegr^at 
bell at the consecration of the new church ii^ 
1760. Mr. Day was born in St. Mary Overy's 
parish, where his father was an opulent brewer. 
Bufthe ciroamstance for which the subject of 
this article is particularly distinguished, was the 
institution of an annual fair, which, from the ve- 
nerable tree near which it was held, received the 
appellation of Fairlop Fair. 
. For the infoTmation of such readens as may not 
be acquainted with this celebrated tree, we shall 
here introduce a few parUculars conceraingit;^ 
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30 DANIEL DAY. 

Fairlop oak stands \n ITuinauIt Forest^ «bc 
ten miles from London ; about three from life 
iijul two from the village of Chigwell, in t 
(ounty of Essex. The trunk or main stem of tl 
Jord of the forest, measures in girth sixty-i 
feet or twenty-two feet in diameter, from whi 
seventeen large branehes issue, each of the < 
mcnsions of a tree of moderate growth, and m< 
of them measuring not less than twelve feet 
girth. For many years past it has been gradu; 
ly decaying, yet it still retains periodical pow< 
of vegetation, though the loftiest parts of t 
boughs are withered. About twenty years ajj 
the whole shadow extended at noon over an i\c 
of ground. 

Mr. Day had a small estate near the oak, ai 
thither he yearly repaired a few days aft^r mi 
summer to receive his rents. The conviviali 
pf his temper would not suffer him to rccei 
the good things of this world alone, and it w 
his custom to invite a few of his neighbours 
accompany him, and he would treat them wi 
a repast of beans and bacon, under the cano| 
of the oak ; the accommodations were provide 
from an adjacent small public-house, the M^ 
Pole. Mr. Day's friends were so well please 
with the rural novelty, that they one and i 
pledged themselves to accompany him on tl 
fiame occasion every year, on the first Friday 
July, during their lives. 

In the course of a few years this amicab 
meeting greatly increased, and became knowju 
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the neiglibounng gentry^ fttrmen and yeotttMHy; 
and a Tuat numberof ttfem aniiirally^ 09 the daf 
ef'Mr. Day's Jubilee, visited the place, Suuliog 
booties were sooq found to be neoessary for tbeii* 
accommodation^ which naturally produced vai- 
rious other booths for sale^ arrange^d around tfa^ 
huge oak ; and about the year 1725, ihi^ cham*-/ 
ijig spot begf^n to present every, appearance ^f a ^ 
regular feif. • 

As it progressively eocreased, -puppet-shewii, 
wild beasts, fruits^ ginger-bread^ ribbon^ aod 
toy^of all de£K?riptioQg, attended with the id$mi 
pastimes of a coiitUry wake soon succeeded^ anfl. 
in a very few years it became one of the 4(Bas( 
respectable^ and w^ell regulated &irB round tb^ 
metropolis. . ' 

This new institution of Mr. Day^s creatioa-ber 
came his^prineipal bc^by-horse^ and .he. fotti\4 
himself highly flatter^ by the attentions <ofbi# 
numerous visitors. .1 

The opien and generous heart of Mr^ J)ay exr 
panded with inexpressible deligbt at bein^ ib^ 
cause of bappioess. to others^ ^nd he tbo^ht 
«ome little return due to those who treated hifli 
with such respect* He therefore provided seve- 
ral sacks of beans^ and a sufficient qnaatity of 
bacon dressed ; the bacon was mixed in slices 
with the 4)eans^ and distributed &om the truntk 
of the tree to the multitude in paiia fulL— *TiiiB , 
^stom he continued to his death. 

In the early part of Mr. Bay -s life^ be usually 
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walked to this favourite spot and back again ; 
later years he used to ride on horselvick, 1 
having a fall from his horse) he declared 
would never cross another. He kept his vc 
sold his horse^ and purchased a mule ; this ( 
stinate animal^ also threw his rider in the mi 
on which Mr. Day discarded his mule as he I 
done his horse, and determined never more 
trust himself upon the back of a four-legged a 
mal. His next resource was a post-chaise oi 
coach'; in one of these he ako met with anac 
dent, and ever after refused to enter into eith 
This last circumstance induced him to direct! 
remains to be conveyed by water to the place 
burial, saying, ^Mf He was conveyed in a hear 
he should be awakened." He next inventec 
machine to go by the aid of mechanical pow< 
without horses, which after two years success 
trial broke down in attempting the third exj 
dition. His dernier resort was a jocky cart, 
which, attended by music, he took his anni 
trip up to the July preceding his death. 

Jjong previous to that event, Fairlop Fair \i 
known all over Ess^x, and the adjoining coi 
ties. The engine-makers, pump-makers, a 
block-makers of Wapping, and other places cc 
tiguous to the river, to the number of abc 
thirty or forty, every 3 ear went to the fair in 
boat made of one piece of intire fir, covered wi 
an awning, mounted on a coach carriage, dra^ 
by six horses, with flags^ streamers,. and pendar 
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flying, and a band of music, attended by a great 
many persons on horseback^ in carriages^ nnd 
on foot. 

Mr. Dny had many other eccentricities, but 
they were unoffending in their nature, and no 
man was ever injured by bis hobby-horse. He 
had a widowed house-keeper who lived with him 
for thirty years, and died at a very advanced age. 
She had two very strong attachments, one to her 
wedding-ring and garments, and the other to 
tea ; when she died. Air. Day would not permit 
her ring to be taken off, he said, " If that was 
attempted, she would come to life* again," aftd 
directed that she shnyld be buried in her wedding 
suit and a pound of tea in each hand ; and these 
directions v^ ere literally obeyed. 

A few yeaj*s before Mr. Day's decease, a 
branch of the old oak received a shock, either by 
decay, by lightning, or storm. This operated 
upon Mr. Day as the warning of an old friend, 
it pointed out to him the instability of life, and 
the effects of time ; and he received the dill with 
the resignation of a christian, and the fortitude 
of a man, who was conscious of having perform- 
ed his allotted part with propriety. 

He set about with alacrity, a task which to 
some men would have been an awful preparation. 
By the favour of the lord of the manor, he pro- 
cured the dismembered limb of his favourite tree, 
and employed a Mr. Clear, a carpenter, to 
measure him for a coffin, ard to make it out of 
this oak. Mr. Clear exeguted his job, atid 
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brought home bis work, wiiicli was nciuly pa 
Delled, and highly rubbed and varnished wi 
bees-wax. Mr. Day viewed his fiituro habit 
tion wilh the ultnoKt serenity and pliilobophy, ai 
addressing liiinschto the earpenter, siiid, " JM 
Clear I iiave lieard tliat when a person dies he 
much stretched, and eonsequently mueh long 
tlian when living. Now iMr. (Jiear, it is not ve 
clear to me that you have made this coHin loi 
enough, ])ut however we'll try ; and hiving hit 
self down in ihi; eoHin, he found it loo sho 
*' Never mind it," added he ; '* you must des 
iny executors to cut oif my head aiul put it I 
tween u»y legs." 

In bequeathing his property, as Mi*. Day ci 
remained a batchelor, the fatherless children 
his niece, eight in number, became his princij 
heirs. fJe carried his harmless oddities to I 
]ast action possible, in ordering his executors 
convey his corpse to liaiking, in EsseXj.by wat 
accompanied by sixjourneymen pumpatulblo^ 
makers^ as bearers, to each of whooi he gav 
new white leathern apron, and u guinea ia n 
noy. 

Mr. Day, tjiough by some persons deen 
formal, was an amateur in musie,.as it appliec 
dancing : to fashionable refinements, howei 
he had an insuperable aversion ; for being 01 
invited to a ball, v^iere he was informed it wo 
be necessary to wear ruffles of the finest p< 
lace, and a pair being presented to him, he vi 
cd them with some degree of contempt>and Si 
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'^ if it was the custom he must comply ; but it 
should he in his own way :" and ordering his 
housekeeper to get the lace dyed green, he wore 
them at that assembly, and upon all similar oc- 
casions. 

With all his facetiousuess, Mr. Day, asan old- 
fashioned tradesdman, was a constant attendant 
at his own parish-church ; and as much as possi- 
ble would enforce the attendance of his nephews 
and nieces, their children, and his own servants, - 
upon divine worship. 

Mr. Day retained his health until within a day 
or two of his death, and his faculties to the last. 
i\s he lived so he died — a devout christian, a sin- 
cere frientl, a good master, and an honest man ; 
he was Just without austerity, liberal without 
j)rofusion,' free without intemperance, and 
lively without excess : in fine, he lived merry and 
wise, and died universally revered and lamented ' 
on the nineteenth of October, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, and was buried agreeably 
to hi.- will, in his oak coffin, in the church-yard 
of Barking, in Essex. 



WILLtAlVI LYON. 

This man was a strolling player and conse- 
qucnly had neither great abilities nor much le- 
putation. The faculty of memory he however 
possessed in a most uncommon degree, as the 
following circumstance evinces. 
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One evening while taking his glass with so 
of his brother performers, he proposed a wa 
of a crown bowl of punch, that next luoruiug^ 
rehearsal he" would repeat a Daily AdvertUerfu 
beginning to end. The players considering ti 
as a mere boa:5t, paid no great attention to 
but as Lyon persisted in liis ofTer^ one of them 
length accepted the wager. Next morning 
the rehearsal, conceiving that as Lyon was i 
toxicated the preceding ni<rht, he must cei'taii 
have forgotten tlie wager, he reminded him 
the circumstance, at the same time rallying h 
for bragging in such a ridiculous manner ab< 
his memory. Lyon, however, pulled out the | 
per^^ desired him to look at it, and to judge hi 
self whether he did or did not win his wager. N 
withstanding the discordance and want of cc 
nection between the paragraphs, the variety 
advertisements and confused mass of hcteroj 
neous matter which composes a newspaper, 
repeated it from beginning to end without hesi 
tion or mistake. 

Such an instance of strength Qf memory ca 
not probably be paralleled by any age or natic 
and there is little doubt of its authencijy as I 
ker, who records it in his Biographia Dram 
tica, was either a witness of the fact or had go 
authority for introducing it into his work. 

Lyon died at Edinburgh, where he frcquen 
performed, about the year 1748. 
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THE PRINCE OF MODENA.. 



A.S the real name of the person whose adtFei;t- 
tures are recorded in the following pages^ wilt^ 
in all human probability n'ever be ascertained, we 
have thought fit to distinguish hhn by that title 
under which, alded*by an extraordinary concut* 
rence of circumstances, he- contrived to obtain 
some degree of celejbrity. The air of mystery which 
prevails throughout the life of this young ad- 
venturer, who, about the middle of thelast century, 
made his appearance in the French West India 
inland of Marcini<;o, give^ it additibnal interest. 
The narrative is from the pen of an eye-witness; 
who, having escaped the contagions influence of 
public credulity, had an opportuuity ofobserym^J' 
tinbiassed, aH the extraordinary Sofcidents whibfii 
paved the wAy to the sticcess of tlieydtlthflir'im^' 
postor; What appears perliaps the most re- 
markable is, that fitom first- to 'k^t, he seems 
to have hadinTiewtid end> no object whatever 
in his bperatiohs;' The commission of ct^ime or* 
the practice ' of irtrpAstuTt generally resplts'froia' 
a desireto gbin sonftfiivorite poitii,* tending either' 
to pronibbe' privfeW 'interest 'of to gratify sdfne 
rnlirig passion. ' Nothing of th(& kjnij sl^dis to. 
Imve inftuiericed the prtterided plfeiyi^Sf ifodeiia, ' 
iKiless he. can be sQ^H^dsed to hav'i^* "^fceii SO weak 
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US to sacrifice the happiness of his whole life to 
the enjoyment of a short-lived ainbitiou and the 
ttmiwrary ^mitification of sensual appetites, 
of which the discovery of his imposture must in- 
fallibly deprive him. Whether he had any 
motive foi his conductor v^hcthcr he was merely 
the puppet of a fortuitous combination of circum* 
stances^ it is impossible, particularly at this 
^iistance of time to decide. Wc shall now pro« 
ceed to the nariativc. 

At the conimeucement of tlicyear 1748, while 
France was yet at war with Britiiin, a small 
French merchant ship from Uochelle, bound to 
Martinico, was so closely pursued by the CngUsb ' 
cruizers which blocked hp the harbour of tb€^ 
island, tliat the Captain, fmding it impossible to 
save the ship and cargo, resolved at least to 
make an attempt to escape being taken. He 
therefore betook himself with his whole crew tO' 
his boat, by means of which ihcy. arrived on 
shore in safety, but with ttie loss of al) they pos* 

His crew was not numerous, an^ he luad on 
board one passenger, a young man^ 18 or 19' 
years of age, of a figure rather pleasing than 
handsome and regular, of dignified deportment, 
though of the middling stature, bujt particularly 
remarkable foj; the extreme delicacy of bis skin,j 
which seemed to denote that he was a person of 
rank. He said that his name was the Count de 
Tarnaud, and that his father was a Fif Id Marshal ; 
and the respectful behaviour of/ the cceWy ap- 
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p^ared to aiHKHioce a penoQ of siyi more ekvii* 
ted dignity. He had embarked w«tho«4 any at- 
tendant, and the ojily person who appeared par- 
ticularly attached to him was a young sailor, 
called Rhodez, with whom he became acquaint- 
ed during the voyage. Though Rhodez seemed 
to possess the unlimited confidence of the strang- 
er, yet on his part this intimacy never produced 
familiarity, as he treated him on all occasions* 
with the most marked demonstrations of re- 
spect. 

As soon as he had landed, the youth enquired 
for some creditable inhabitant of the island, ia 
whose house he might find lodging and relief. 
He was directed to the habitation of an officer 
whose name was Duval Ferrol, situated near the 
place where he landed. Thither he repaired,, with* 
no other recommendation than the misfortune he 
had so recently experienced. Being received- 
with the utmost hospitality, be fixed his residence- 
there, together with Rhodez. At this place 
every respect was paid him ; he appeared rather 
to take these attentions as his^ due than to receive 
them as favours ; and to the abundance of quea- 
lions that were asked, he gave vague replies. 
The mysterious conduct of Rhodez kept alive 
and increased the curiosity thus excited, and it 
began to be directed the more powerfully tcwa t' 
the young stranger, as the captain wlien cfuestiou- 
ed concerning him, absolutely refused to give 
any answer whatever. He only informed the go- 
vernor of the cul'de-sac Marin, xhe port of M-ir- 
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tijiico as - a secret^ that the youth had been 
brought to him by a merchanti who had private- 
ly recommended him, without entering into any 
farther explanation, to treat him with great at- 
tention, as, he said, he was a person of distinc- 
tion. 

Eveiy thing indeed, relating to this individu- 
al, appeared mysterious and extraordinary. He 
bad been seen to arrive at Rochelle, as it was 
afterwards- discovered, some time before his em- 
barkation. He was then accompanied by an el- 
derly, grey-headed man, who appeared to act 
the part of a Mentor. It. was not known by what 
conveyance they had come. Boih were dressed 
with the greatest simplicity. On their arrival at 
Rochelle, they hired a sniallapartmentat a private 
house, which they immediately furnished at 
their own expence, without luxury or splendour, 
but in a very decent manner. During hfs resi- . 
dence in that town, the youth had lived very re- 
tired, never going abroad, seeing no person, and 
living on scarcely any thing but sheil-fishi and 
principally fresh water crabs> which are extreme- 
ly scarce'and dear at Rochelle. 

The old man, on the contrary, often went 

abroad ; it appeared as if his principal business 
was to find an opportunity of embarking hi's pu- 
|)il, which since the commencement of the war 
-with England, did not very often occur. An 
opportunity at length oflorcd ; and on the final 
departure of the youth for the purpose of em- 
barking, the miurcssof the of the house at which 
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he lodged^ asked hinirwbat he intended to. <]o 
with his furnitMre, to which he replied, " Keep., 
it to remember me by." His conductor, 
though a witness to this generous pioceeding:, 
scarcely appeared to take notice of it. This, 
present might be estimated at about five hundred, 
livres (about twenty guineas); but what wasstiH 
more extraordinary, the donor did not take with, 
him money and effects to a much greater 
amount, and from his conduct on his. first arrival 
at Martinico, it could not be presumed that ht 
possessed any certain resources. Nothing, how- 
ever, seemed to give him any uneasiness during 
the passage. His manners had been constantly 
generous, without profusion. The crew being 
reduced to great extremity by hunger, at the 
time when, to avoid the EngHsh cruizers, they 
were obliged to keep close along^ the coagt^.itt, 
tlie bora, in which they had not time to taite pro^ 
visions with tiiem, he boofcht of one of the na-. 
tives who was passing in his canoe, the refireshr 
men(s which he was conveying to his habitatioUi 
and distributed them among thi^ sailors. The 
latter, as may be easily conceived, were inspirad^ 
with increased respect for the young passenger; 
whom they had before eoocluded to be ^ person, 
of distinction, from the mystefjotis reeommi?n» 
datfons given to the captain. 

These cireamstances were«oon reported in. the 
island, and the crew added^ tliat the young pasv. 
senger had been taleen ill on board the ship ; that, 
he was treated with the iitttHwt <!ajre at»d aitCQK 
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\ion, which lie received with' great benignitjF^ 
but mixed with a certain degree of baugbtioess. 
During this illness^ llhodez^ by the captain's di* 
jections> never quitted the patient^ and it was 
on this occasion that the confidence of the one,' 
and the extraordinary attachment of the other, 
seemed to have commenced. 

These particulars were more than suflUcient te 
attract attention and excite curiosity. It was in^ 
stahtly known^ throughout the whole colony, 
that a person of high rank tiad arrived ; all the 
circumstances attending his embarkation were 
related ; the facts were altered, exaggerated, and 
multiplied ; and before the stranger had been 
four days in the island he was the subject of an 
infinite number of ridiculous stipposition6,,of ro- 
mances each more astonishing than the other* 
jail of which were repeated with equal assurance, 
and heard with equal avidity. 
.' In a f^w days Duval I^rol informed the 
iitranger that as he did not know him, and was 
only a subaltern, he \yas under the necessity of 
acquainting the king's lieutenant, who command*? 
ed at the cul-de sac Marin, of his arrival ; and 
that the latter requested to see him at his house. 
The young man com{)lied ; and presented him* 
3elf as the Count de Tarnaud. The commandant 
having heard the reports fchat were propagated 
concerning the stranger, determined to unravel 
the mystery, aqd with that view offered him tjne 
use of his house and table, which was accepted 
by Tarnaud. Rhodez did not leave bim^ bat re- 
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moved with hitn to the boaseef the 6oiilmaiidanlr,' 
A^. Nadad^ thus -apparently avowing a kind of' 
•voluntary dependence^ which he did not endea- 
vour to conceal. 

Two days after young Tartiaud's removal to 
•the house pi the coramandant^ the latter had 
eompany to dinner^ and jnst as they were 8ic« 
ting down to table^ the young man found that he * 
had forgotten -his handkerchief^ on w-hiqh Rho- 
dez got up and fetched it for hi m« The ' company 
gazed at each other in astonishment ; for in the 
West Indies it was considered an unheard-of, a 
dishonourable submission^ for a white to wait 
tipon>a white, (except it were a prince, or -at 
least the governor of the islhnd,) to which not . 
even the meanest colonist won4d submit. It was 
immediately surmised . that Rhodez, armanoflEi 
respectable family, of a liberal education, ah4 
acquainted with the custom of the place, would' . 
not certainly thus degrade himself ^r a mere 
gentleman. 

Another ciroumstance soon occurred to renew 
and increase the astonishmeftit of the govertioK. 
In the middle of dinner, Nadau received a letter 
from Duval Ferol to the following effect : '* You 
wish for information relative to the French .pas- 
senger* who lodged with me some days ; iiis^&ig- 
nature will furnisli more than I am able to give. 
I ^enclose you a letter I have just received /ram 

him." 
Nadau threw, his eye over the letter inclosed 

by Duval y it contained notbitig but« expcessiow 
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of thanks, written in a very bad style, but be 
Vfm confoiiDded io find that it was signed EM 
and not Tarnaud. Immediately after dinner, he 
took aside one of his friends, to nhom We coin^ 
municated the contents of tlie note. The latter, 
instantly repaired to die bouse of ihe marquis. 
d'Eragny, which was at no great distance. The 
Marquis was still at table with several piersoiM. 
who were dining with him ; the coD¥ersatioft< 
spon turned on the young stranger, and the per« 
son who Imd last arrived mentioned what bad; 
just ha|j(>ened at Nadau's. On. bearing the name 
of Est they were astonished ; they endeavoured 
to discover who it could be, and by the assistabce; 
of the caJeodar, concluded that the stranger waa. 
BO other than Hercules Uenaud d'Est, hereditary. 
Prince of Modena, and brother of the Duchess^ 
of Penthiivre* It was thought extremely ei^y, 
to ascertain whctlier this^ was the fact, for one of 
the company, whose name was Bois-Perm6, and. 
who was brother-in-law to the commandant, de- 
clarefl that he had several times been in com-- 
pany with the prince only the year before ; and. 
another had seen him with the army. They 
therefore resolve<l to ascertain the matter ; and. 
meanwhile pushed about ttie bottle, till the even^. 
ing, when the whole company, mounting theit 
horses, proceeded to the house of the commixk^- 
dant, who wan just going to supper. They fixed, 
their eyes on the stranger, and Bois-Ferm6 exr 
claimed, that it was certainly ht. Bois«Ferm6> 
indeed, never spoke a word of truth, not even. 
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vfhen he was drunk. He had a negro culled La 
Plumci who waited on him at table^ and. whom 
l>e taught to pronounce only the French word 
" 6ui."— « Is it not true, La Plume r" said his 
raasteri turning towards him whenever he had 
been practising with the long bow. '* Oui," in- 
variably and laconically replied La Plume. H«e 
was supported by the other officer, who went up 
10 the governor, and said ; ** You have in yocwr 
house the* hereditary Prince of Modena." The 
company was scarcely seated at table, when the 
sound of instruments was heard : they were 
bugle horns, brought by Bois-Ferm6 : who, wilb 
his friends, drank with repeated cheers to the 
health of Hercules Renaud d'Est, hereditary 
Prince of Modena. The person on whose ac- 
count this scene was acted, at first appeared 
astonished and embarrassed, and afterwards tes- 
tified his dissatisfaction at such an indiscretion. 
At this juncture, the French colonies, and 
especially Martinico, were in a very critical si- 
tuation. It was blocked up by the English, and 
in extreme want of provisions, which could be 
pfocured only from Curacoa and St. Eustatia r> 
but this resource, which of itself was extremely 
expensive, was rendered still more so by the 
ttvidiiy of a few, who were intent only on in- 
creasing their private fortunes by the public 
misery. At the head of these niciiiWasthe Mar- 
quis de Caylus, governor of the windv.ard islands, 
who resided at Martinico, a man, who was in- 
duced by tiie derangement of his affairs, to list(^i 
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to a gr^at number of projectort, who involv 
him in speculations, of which they derived ail 1 
profit, and he had to bear all the odium, 
general discontent was thus excited against hii 
it was aggravated by the alarming prospect 6 
famine, and waited only for a proper opportun 
to burst forth. 

Minds thus prepared eagerly hailed the inte 

gence of the arrival of the supposed prin 

What should bring a prince of Modena to M 

tinico. was a question they never thought of a 

ing ; theirimaginations were wholly engaged^ 

the advantages which the colony was likelj 

derive from his presence. Nadau, who en 

tained a private pk{ue against the goverc 

eagerly seized the opportunity to lay before 

guest the complaints of the colony, to acquj 

him with the tricks of interested men to r 

the price of provisions, and to describe 

misery resulting from such conduct. The prii 

indignant at the recital, swore that be would 

an end to such villainy, that he would pui 

those who thus abused the confidence of 

king ; aud should the English effect a land 

he would himself head the inhabitants to rep 

the invaders. 

This declaration, which Nadau did not fa 
repeat, augmented the general enthusiasm, 
fermentation extended to Fort St. Pierre, w 
the Marcjuis de Caylus then resided. The 
vernor flattered hiuiselfthat he should extin» 
in a n^oment, the faction created against: 



radord^ned: NadfUa- to aeikl the umngetr to St. 
Pierre* Nadaa returned for answet. ^hatUieie 
was no doubt but the youth was tbe hereditary 
Prince of Modena; on wWch the governor acM 
a ktter by two officers, addressed to < the Count 
de Tarnaud> andiioviting btin to repair to bis 
residence. " Tell your master," replied the 
prince, ^^ that to the rest.of the world I: am. tha 
Count de Tarnaud, but that to him I am Uer*> 
coles Renaud d*E^. If he wishes to see<fiBC^ 
](^t him come ha)^way^ Let him repair to Bort 
Royal, in four fir.five days ; I will he there.*' 

The governor, struck with the reportmade by 
the officers of the stratigei^ft.i^esem'blattoe u> tha 
Duchess of Penthi!ivre^ (sister to tlievbef^ditafy 
Prince of Modena) began to yi^ld to thegeflieral ' 
conviction. He. set out for Fort Royal, but 
changed his mind> apd- returned to 9ti Pieniei 
The prince, agceeid>Ly; to bis< a(>poim;nlenl^ f^ 
paired' to Foi& RojjfUiily and not'ftiidiiftg* tbe'^o-; 
\QrcK>r thera^ prooeededi^to St. FuMrfeivirbi^^lNi 
entered m trtmnpb, attended hf ^leiMiiteeii' 'ov 
eighteen genttkmeoi H^aentiword tollies je^niis^ 
to prepare fof his ])e«eptksni;^^aiidioa fcisjufay pfti«i» 
ted before the governor's house, who, the 4110)^ 
isbeott.lie sa^t hiin, esqclahned^ 4hati 1lttlwas^%e 
very image oThis .^^bei^flittd MMer ^^aMl^ MM4ft. 
panic'^struok instantly iqgittelt^St Pttfrey^indiM^ 
tired to J'oi't.Royal;; leisviDgitbe §iM U^^bhW^ 
gooist. .f :'• •: ■ .(!. .h.",/ • j:»*'-.".- '^:'J •' »;»T 

. Tbe prtAee, yrb» ii^99k:'&mA |liitiib0de4t^4b#^ 
cohveoliio&lfc^ dUmU^ ap pc i k it ttt i rii llW ii it i ibilfa > 
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The Marquis d'Eragay was his grand equeny ; 
Duvul Ferol and Laurent Dufont were his gen- 
tlemen ; and Rhodez his page. He kept a court, 
and gave regular audiences, which were attend- ' 
ed by all who had memoirs to present against the 
government, or such officers of the administra- 
tion who wished to pay their courtrto him. 

The Duke de Pentiiievre possessed consrder- 
4ible property in the hands of an agent at Marti- . 
nico. This man was not one of the last to pre- 
sent himself to his master's brother-in-law. The 
prince received him very graciously, and had 
a conversation of half an hour with him, the re- 
sult of which was^ that all the cash and property 
in his possession, were placed at the disposal of 
his highness. Had any doubts remained, relative 
to his right to the title he had assumed, thi» cir- 
cumstance would have been sufficient to remove 
them. Liewain, the agent of the Duke, was re- 
garded as an honest and a prudent man ; he was 
perfectly acquaiuted with the affairs and connec- ' 
tions of the house of Penthic^vre, in consequence 
of which, it was surmised, that he would not 
have taken such a step without very strong rea- ' 
sous. 

The Dominicans were jealous of the honor' 
conferred on the Jesuits, and the prince, to satisfy 
them, on bi^ .return from a short excursion, 
clianged hi( residence to their convent. He was 
there entertained with the greatest magnificence., 
Atabli^ of thirty covers was daily laid for him, 
aad th9i6 jvi^boili be.ehoae to invite : be dined im 
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public, amidst the sound of trumpets ; and tbe 
people Hocked m such crowds to see hiui^ that 
tiad it not been for rails placed in tbe middle of 
the hail, he would have run the risk of being 
suffocated. 

Never was such a spectacle e^^hibited at St. 
Pierre ; never was confusion more complete, and 
joy more general. The operations of govern*- 
ment were entirely suspended, but its absence 
was perceived only in the cessation of the op- 
pression which it had exercised. Money again 
made its appearance in abundance ; provisions 
arrived from all quarters ; and at length, the 
news of the peace completed the. general iatoxi- 
cation. 

. Vessels had in the mean timje been dispatched 
to France. The prince had written to his family, 
and had entrusted the captiiin of a mercbanjt 
yessel, sent by Liewain, with his letters. No 
answer airived, and the prince seemed very un- 
easy. The governorj on his party bad sent to 
the minister, the engineer Des Rivieres, to in- 
form him of what had happened, and to request 
in3tructions how to act. Six months had elapsed 
since the departure of Des Rivieres; and he had 
not returned ; his arrival might, however^ b^ 
hourly expected ; but this gave the prince no 
concern. He amused himself with defying the 
governor, who had in vain endeavoured to insi- 
nuate himself into his good graces. He paid bii 
court to all the women; gave way to esery eXr 
voL. ui.— ^o. 27. u 
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•oessin eating and drinking ; and indulged qH 1 
<;api'ice8. AiDong the rest^ he one day took 
into his head to assume the blue ribbon, whic 
hiul he been the heir to Modena, would ha 
been perfectly ridiculous. This absurd pretc 
■sion he grounded on a story still more absur 
which^ however, did not on that account obtt 
the less credit. Had he declared himself the a 
of God and the Duchess of Modena, he woi 
tave been believed. 

It cannot however be denied, that he was 

astonishing youth. Amidst the most child! 

and absurd fancies, his actions always display 

a certain degree of dignity. Never, either in t 

company of the women, of whom he was fo 

1o distraction, or in fits of intoxication, or 

the unfortunate situations in which he v 

afterwards placed, did he for a moment rel 

quish that haughty and dignified character whi 

lie at first assumed. He always appeared dis 

torc^ted and liberal, but without profusion ; livi 

at the expencc of another, as if at his own c< 

without seeking to amass for the future, and wi 

4)ut sqiinndc riivg, like a man who has but a sh 

time to enjoy prosperity. 1-i is education, wh 

had only been commenced, seemed to have b< 

CO nductcd with extraordinary care. He I 

confused ideas of various sciences ; ?poke Frcn 

llalinn, and fiennuii, but not very well, i 

understood soinelliing, thougl) still less,of I-rfi 

lie wrote vrry ill, but drew. tolerably, and i 

a capital horseman. ITii^ understanding was li 
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ly and just; and eitcepting lite itdicblou^ faViM , 
and Vague assertionil with whrcb he was obliged' 
to support bis pretensions^ be always answered* 
any thing serious that was said to him^ with 
great dignity, good sense, and precision. But 
the most inexplicable part of his character wasr 
the nniform serenity and tranqnillity which he ' 
manifested. So far from entertaining apprehen^^ 
sions on account of the arrival of the numerousf 
strangers, who in consequence of the peace re- 
paired to the island, he eagerly sought their Qoni- 
pany. h new acquaintance was a treat tobinr; and 
among these strangers, chance directed that he 
should not fmd one who was able to detect bin*. 
One of them had seen the prince at Venice, but 
a considerable time before. He had met with 
him in a shop, where bis highness had immasked 
after breaking for spoVt, glass to the value of 
fifteen hundred pounds, which, he afterwardr 
paid for. He who waa capable of such a froHe, 
might easily take a fancy to go to Martinico, and . 
a person who had played such tricks, might stilt 
be the prince of Modena. 

Des Rivieres had not returned Vand the rainy 
season approached. The prince began to be ap- 
prehensive for his health ; and the inhabitants 
to discover that his residence was rtfth^r ex- 
pensive to them. He wished to leave the island^ 
and they were not less desirous that heshould. 
After a st^iy of seven months at Martinico, he 
embarked for France, in the Raphael, of Bour* 
deaux> taking with him all his faoudekeldj, a» 

¥ a 
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j^inoncr, and Gurryer, the king's physician 
the colony. When he went on board, he hoist 
an admirars flag, and after being saluted by t 
cannon of the fort, departed. 

A fortnight afterwards, arrived Des Rivi<;r 
with orders to put his highness in confinemc 
but these orders had been six months in prcp; 
ing, and the inhabitants surmised that this del 
w<i8 intended only to give him time to leave t 
i.sland, his vi-^it to whirh wuh probably notlii 
ijuirethan a youtiiful frolic. Liewains mevsen/ 
had likevvibC returned^ and liis story had be 
treated at Paris with as little ceremony tis that 
Des Kivitrcs. He brought LicwaiiiU letter fn 
lUc Duke of Penihiivre, reprimanding him i 
suffering himself to be duped ; but, consideri 
that his conduct was the result of bis zcal^ a 
that his credulity might be excused by the c 
ample of thosenvho were at the head of the i 
lony, the duke consented to share the loss wi 
him, confirmed him in his situation^ and assai 
him of his protection. The money advanced 
Liewain amounted to .0O,(XX) crowns; and tl 
kindness of the duke appeared to be a furtl 
confirmation of the reality of the pruice's p 
tensions. 

The Raphael meanwhile proceeded towai 
Europe, and arrived at Faro, in Portugal, wh^ 
the prince was received with a salute of artille 
lie demanded a courier, to send off to Madr 
to the charge d'affaires of the Duke of Modei 
and likewise required the means of repairii 



with his retiaue^ ta Seville^ where he intended 
to wait the return of hi^ messenger. All bis 

wishci) were complied with ; and he set out for 
Seville as tranquil and as cheerful as ever, intent 
only oD paying his court to all the handsome 
women he met with, on the way. He arrived, in 
satetVy at Seville, preceded by a great reputation 
for gallantry. 

AH the females were at the windows to see him 
pass^ and all the first people of the town went to 
pay their respects to him. Sumptuous entertain* 
ments were prepared in his honor, and be re- 
turned them with such magnificence and grace, 
that he sooq tnmed the heads of the inhabitants 
of Seville, particularly the females, as he had be- 
fore doue those of tlie inhabitants of Martinico* 
During the day, he was almost alwa^'s in public ; 
but at night he was not so easily to be foond ; 
and though he observed but little secrecy in bis 
intrigues, yet his attendants sometimes lost all 
traces of him, so that the Marquis d'£ragny, 
who began to be suspicious, was afraid lest h«* 
might give them the slip. For his part lie ms^ 
nifested no concern except on account of th^ 
delay of his courier, whose return he seemed to 
await with the utmost impatience. 

At length an order arrived for his confinement^ 
till the king should decide concerning bis fate; 
which being communicated to him by the go* 
vernor, the prince appeared much astonished 
but not disconcerted, and replied, '^ I was born 
a sovereign as well as he ; he has no control 

u 5. 
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over me ; but he is master here, and I si 
comply witli his desire.** 

He was then conducted to a small tower oa 
pied hy a lieutenant and a lew invalids. ' H 
he was left without being locked up and was cm 
permitted to serKi for snch of his retinue as 
wished to luive with him. After examining 
new habitation, he (hclarcd hr.conld not rem 
there, or he should die. Thelieutenanl represen 
to him that he was on his parole; "I have promise 
said he^ ''to remain in a hahilahlt; |)tace ;" 
which the lieutenant replied, "he had' no ord 
to use forcr." The prinee then privately sent 
the Dominicans to request a lo<1gingi and p 
mission to wait in their convent for the kin 
orders. The friars ronscnlc-d to receive him, t 
he removed without molestation to the conve 
In Spain these institutions are privileged plac 
imd whoever takes refuge in them cannot be 
moved by force. It was therefore necessary 
enter into a ncgocihtion with the provincial 
the order, and the archbishop of Seville. 1 
7)(iminicans at length consented to the remo' 
of the prisoner, iK it could be efltctcd withe 
the effuTiion of blood. 

The oflicer char;^(fd with this business enter 
his apartment with his hat in on<r hand, and 1 
drawn sword in the other, requiring him in t 
name of the king to surrender. The youth i 
Stantly sei/ed his arms, and gaining oneofti 
corners of tlie room, protested In? woidd kill t 
first who should venture to touch him. Ucw 
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ndxoimded wkb bajontu^^ieh be:pMpie4 with . 
hU svord^and .defisttded. hiipself .wiih'«Qob r€% 
ftolutioiif that it fwould have been imposffible tc^ 
take him without violatiifig the cqaditioa^vvhich 
bad be:iea stipulated. The soldiers ther^forie re^ 
tired; but in the mean time the people had cok 
lected at the gate, and the report of the afiai^ ' 
had spread- throughout all Seville. The govern-* 
ment was censured what it had done, and what i^ 
bad not done; the women, in particular, fired 
with indignation at the outrages committed on 
the young stranger, exclainied against such unr 
worthy trentfnent of a young man so handsome^ . 
iioble, generous, and brave. ^' He is a prince,? 
«aid they, ^' or there never was one; perhaps 
there never was his ^ual, and yet be is used in 
this cruel manner P' 

' This fermentation convinced the government 
of the necessity of bringing the affair to a speii^y 
issue. They renewed their negociations with 
the Dominicans, who were willing to deliver up 
their guest ; but it had now become a difficult 
matter. He never went without a, brace of 
pistols in his pockets; at night he kept them 
under his pillow; at dinner he placed one on 
each side of his plate; and for tlie greater secu- 
rity he took his repasts only in his own aparO^ 
ment opposite to the door. A method was, bow*^ 
«ver, at last contrived. A young laybrotbep, 
gay, vigorous and active, had been directed to 
wait upon him. His services were Very agreer 
able to the prisoner^ who- was likewise much di*> 

2 
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▼erted with his gaiety. One day the monk, w 
always stood behind him when at table, had be 
relaring a verry merry story, at which the prir 
could not forbear laughing very lieartily. T 
monk, seizing the opportunity, laid hold of be 
his arms behind, and stamped with all his for 
Some alguasils instantly appeared, and hurri 
away the unfortunate prince, into the m 
gloomy dungeon of the most infamous prison 
Seville, wh^re they fastened a chain round 
riiddle, and others round his legs and arms, 
about twenty- four hours he was sent for, to 
examined, but he refused to answer to the int 
rogatories of his judges. His irons were tal 
off, and instead of being sent back to his dunj 
on, he was allowed the best apartment in 1 
prison, in which a guard, commanded by a c; 
tain and lieutenant, was placed expressly on ! 
account. His retmue were meanwhile examiii 
relative to the supposed design of withdraw! 
Martinieo from its allegiance to France, a 
without farther ceremony the principal pers 
was condemned to thegallies, or. to labour at I 
king's fortifications in Africa, and his attenda 
were banished the dominions of Spain. 

The time at length arrived when the prii 
was to set off for Cadiz, where those sentenc 
to labour at the fortifications at Ceuta in Afr 
were collected. A carriage drawn by six mu 
appeared at the gate of the prison, and the wh< 
garrison of Seville was under arms. The prin 
supported by thecaptaiaand lieutenant^ eatei 
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tlie carriage, and prooeciled tliroogh the cit/. 
between two. files o( rnkmiry wbiobjliu^pd 4ber 
streets* 

It has been asserted tliat i^ppr^ensions weri) . 
etitertained of a commotion in his favour., It i.if 
certain that the imaginations of the people were 
highly infkimed, and that at. this time wagers to' 
the aniount of sixty thousand piastres were cie* 
pendiiiig in 3pain. on the c^uestion^ whether he 
was really the prince of Modepa or an inipostor. 
What, appeared not a:littIeye^t<aor(iinary,. the 
^ourt prohibited the laying of wagers. Some of 
the parties then went in quest of the real prince of 
Modeua; but it was . Igqg . before, he was c}is« 
eoviered. He was neither at Modena nor, 'at 
Reggio^ °or at Massa-Carrara. It wxis reported 
that he was gone tp .Yenice ; but four notaries 
attested that he bad not made his appearance ia 
that city, so that, it might almost have beea sar;« 
mised that he concealed. bUns^^iffo^tbe .pucposo 
of keeping alive the.doubts and uncertainty of 
the public. 

On the prisoner's arrival at Cs^iz, he.was CQn<r 
ducted to the Fort of la Caragna, which, com-? 
mands the port. The commandant was informed^' 
that lie must be answerable for the prisoner^ but 
his orders at the same time directed that hQ 
should treat him <;on maniera, with politeness. 
The commandant a native of France, named 
Devau, who had raised himself by his merit to 
the situation held, after reading his orders^ pb.^ 
served : ''.When I am to be answjerabje fpr the 
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safety of any person^ I know but one maniera of 
treating him and that is to put him in irons.** 

The moment having arrived for the departure 
of the convoy for Ceuta, the prince was put into 
a vessel separate from the other galley-slaves* 
When they were setting sail, the secretary 
of the governor appeared. He brought what 
remained from the sale of his effects after deduct* 
install that had been expended on his account; 
The surplus amounted to seven or eight hundred 
renls, (about ten guineas.) '* Aha !'* said he^. 
'* tlic governor takes me for his almoner;^ — Then 
raising his voice, he continued : ^* Sailors, the 
governor is very generous, he has sent you 
some money," and distributed the whole among} 
them in the presence of the secretary, 

Nadau who had been ordered home to France 
to give an account of his conduct, received on 
his return to Martinico, a pair of pistols of the 
finest workmanship, accompanied with a letter- 
from the prince, in which, after some excuses 
for the uneasiness he must have caused him, he 
informed that officer that he was at Ceuta in the 
convent of the Cordeliers, where he was very well 
treated, and under little restraint. He pretended 
that he had received a visit from Ali Obuba, th^ 
brother of the Emperor of Morocco, who had 
offered him 40,000 men and artillery to attack* 
the Spaniards; but motives of honour and of 
religion obliged him to refuse his assistance. 
After relating the particulars of his interview 
with Ali Obaba, he informed Nadau that he had 
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received a letter ftom a mulatto named Louison^ 
one of the two valets de chambre who had at- 
tended him to Europe ; in which the unfortunate 
man had stated that he was out of -place, and 
afflicted with a disease, the cure of which was 
very expensive. In consequence of this intelli- 
gence he had caused him to be placed under the 
hands of an able surgeon at Cadiz, whom he had 
directed to be paid, and had transmitted to Loui- 
•on sufficient to enable him to return to Marti- 
nico. Thus both by his actions and his words, 
he supported the character he had originally as- * 
sumed ; which is certainly not the least remark- 
able part of his history. 

Liewain likewise received a letter, in which 
he lamented the losses he had suffered on his ac- 
count, and held out hopes that he should one day 
make him a compensation for them. These let- 
ters were the first and the last. It appears thaf 
tired of liis prison, however comfortable it might 
have been made for him, the young man found 
an opportunity of escaping. About this time 
a merchantman came to an anchor in the road of 
Gibraltar. The captain, who was an Englishman 
went on shore, and informed the governor that he 
had on board his ship the person known by the 
name of the Prince of Modena, who demanded 
permission to land. "Let him beware of coming 
on shore here," replied the govewior, " I should 
treat him cou manieru, in tlie English style ; he 
would be apprehended immediately." The cap- 
tain took him at his word; he set sail, and with 



him disappeared for ever thb extroordii 
.yoiitb/ leaving behind bi mho trace ofbuc 
ieoce except the recollectiott of a mystery, wl 
in -all prolxibility will never be explained. 
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W^E almost invariably find that nature in w 

holding from man the benefit of one sense, a 

pensates the deficiency by the saperior ] 

fection in which she bestows others. The 

traordinary particulars related in the f(A}oxi 

pages strikinglj' exemplify this observation i 

shew to what a degree the power of habit an 

good understanding arc capable of overcom 

impediments apparently insurmountable. J 

instance, who Would expect to find a man 

tally blind from his infancy supedntending ' 

building of bridges and the construction of hi 

roads, an occupation for which his defect wo 

seem to have wholly disqualified him. The 

however, were undertakings that Melcalf w 

cessfull}' executed, and that with many singu 

adventures in which he was engaged, cannot < 

to excite no small degree of astonishment a 

admiration. 

.John Metcalf was born in 1717, at Knar< 
borough, in Yorkshire. At the age of four yea 
his parents, who were labouring people, put bi 
to school, where he continued two years, wh< 
he was seized with the small-pox; which deprive 
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hiin of bU sight in spite of all tfape means that 
were employed for its preservation » 

About six months after his recovefy, he was 
able to go from his father's house to the end of 
the street^ and to return without a guide; andisL 
about ibree years he could find his way alone t^ 
any part of Knarcsborough. About this perio4 
he began to associate with boys of his own ag^ 
among whom he acted a distinguished part in the 
juvenile pranks of taking bird's nests, and robbing 
orchards. As his father kepi horses, he learned 
to ride, and soon became a good horseman, |i 
gallop being his favoiite pace. At the age of 
thirteen he was taught music, in which he made 
great proficiency, though the cry of 21 liouud or a 
harrier was more congenial to his taste than the 
sound of an instrument. He kept hounds of bts 
own, and frequently hunted with Mr. Woodbum 
of Knaresborough, who kept a pack, and was 
jilways very desirous of Metcalfs company in the 

When about fourteen years oM, hit activity^ 
and the success with which his enterprizes were 
usually attended, led him to imagine, that be 
might undertake any thing without danger, and 
greatly consoled him for the want of sight ; but 
he was taught to regret that defect hj^ a sevejFc 
wound he received in consequefice of a fall into 
a gravel-pit, while making his reti^at from a 
plumb-tree in which he had been surprised by the 
owner. 
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Abouf tbis -period^ he learned, to swla^ mA 
€oon became so very expert^ that his companions 
cid not chuse to come near him in the water, it 
being^his custom to seize^ plmige them to the 
bottom^ and aivim over them by way of diversion. 
In thi3 year two men being drowned in the deeps 
of the riv^r Nidd, Metcalf was employed to seek 
for 'their bodies, and succeeded in bringing up 
one of them. 

A friend of his named Barker, having carried 
tvix) packs of yarn to wash at that river, they 
were swept away by a sudden swelling of the 
* current, and carried through the arches of the 
bridge, which- stands on a rock. A little below 
there is a piece of £till water, suppose^ tobeabout 
twenty-one feet in depth : as soqn as the yarn 
came to this place it sunk. Metcalf promised 
his friend to recover his yarn, but the latter 
stHiled at the supposed -absurdity of the attempt. 
5 He, however, procured some long cart-ropes^ 
fixed a hook at one end, and leaving the other 
to be held by some persons on the high bridge, 
he descended, and by degrees recovered the 
whole of the yarn. 

He continued to practise on the violin, till.h^ 
was able to play country dances. During the 
winterseason he performed as a waiter at Knares^^ 
borough, with three others; he likewise attended 
the assemblies which were held every fortnight, 
and frequented many other places wtere there 
was public dancing. - ' 

Notwithstanding this applicatioil^ *he' tbiind 



frpportunity for playing hid nd ghbours-a number 
uf mhohievous tricks, and fora lodg time escaped 
suspicion. At lengtl>, however, his expertnesa* 
became known, and when a«y arch trick liad 
been played, it was always the first enquiry 
where Metcelf was at the time. . 

Though he was fully engaged he still retained 
his fondness for hunting, and also began to keep* 
game-cocks. Whenever he went to a cock-pit,» 
it was his custom to place himself on the lowest 
seat, near some friend who was a good judge,, 
and who, by certain nK)tions, enabled him to bet,, 
hedge, &€. 

In J732, he was invited to Harrowgate,:to play 
at the assembly, as successor to a poor old man,, 
who,, borne down by the weight of one hundred 
years, began to play too slow for cbxi^itry dances.- 
jHere he was well received by* the visttingfho- 
bility and gentry. In this employment he?; pas- 
sed his evenings, and the mornings he spent ii; 
cocking, hunting, and coureing.-. About this 
period, also, hq bought a horse, and. often rah -him 
for small plates ; and his engagements increasing, 
he took a parlnet who was likewise a good per- 
former. ;* 

In summer he often played at bowls, and 
singular as it may seem, was frequently the' win- 
ner ; cards likewise began to engage his artentioi*, 
and he generally woti the majority of th^ games. 
But these achieveraepts were far from bein^ the 
limits of his ambition or capacity, for he how 
began to. attead the races at York, and .other 
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places ; at the race ground he commonly rode in 
among • the crowds and was often successfol ia 
his bets^ in which he was however assisted by 
several gentlemen. to whom he was known. 

Having once matched one of his horses to run 
three miles for a considerable wager, and the 
parties agreeing each to ride his own horse^ ^^^Y, 
set up posts at certain distances on the Forest 
Moor^ describing a circle of one mile ; having 
consequently to go three times round the course. 
Under the idea that Metcalf would be unable to 
keep tlie course^ great odds were laid against 
him. His ingenuity furnished him with an esE* 
pedient in this dilemma- He procured some 
bells^ and placing a man with one of them at each 
post^ was enabled by the ringing to Judge wbeb 
to turn.. By this contrivance^ and the superiot 
speed of his horse^ he came in winner^ amidst 
the applause of all present^ excepting these wfaa 
had betted against him. 

At different times he bought horses to sell them 
again, which he often did with a large profit, w^ 
accurate was his judgment. 

In 173S> Metcalf attained the age of twenty^ 
one: he was extremely robust, and aix feet one. 
inch and a half in height. He about this time 
acquired considerable celebrity as a pugilist from 
the following circumstance. A friend of his being 
insulted in a public-house, by a man, who^ from 
his ferocious temper and great strength, was the 
general dread of the neighbourhood, Metcalf 
bestowed on him such discipline as sooaextoite^ 
aery of mercy. 
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' Returning bhe day: on foot frbm Harro^gate, 

^iie had proccteded aboUt a mile, when he' was 

:»overtaken by a Knaresborough man on horstjback, 

who proposed for two^shillings worth of punch 

to let hiul ride in turii, dividing the^ distances 

>qual!yv Metcalf agreed,' upon condition that 

he should have the first ride, to which bis town s- 

.man assented, on these terms : that be should 

ride a Httle beyond Poppletou Field, wbere on 

'his right hand he would see a gate, to which he 

should fasten the horse. Metcalf however rode 

-forward 1 to Kaare^b'orough, which was seventeen 

miles from \he place where Be left his fello^ 

traveller. The Jatter was' greatly enraged at being 

obliged to walk- so far,: bxit Metcalf plead ing in 

• excuse that he never\Se/2rihe gate, the man found 

it his interest to join ih the laugh. 

He Was now in the prime of life, and possessed 
a peculiar archness of disposition, witli an .un- 
common £oW of spiritis, * and an linparalleled 
contempt of danger; and though hfs coiidubt 
was long marked by a variety of mischievous 
^tricks, yet he after wards plaimed and brought to 
. perfection several schemes, both of private and 
. publit^ utility. 
, When the Harrowgate season was over, Metcalf 
always lemaincd a few days, arid passed his. even- 
■ ings'at one or dllier of the diiKcrent inns. At the 
, Royal Oak, now the Granby, lie artracted'the no- 
tice of ^Miss Beusoii, the iantliadys daughrer, 
wiiose constant aiieatioii and kindness soon in- 
^ spued him with a^xecipiocai aHection. Knowii)g 
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kowever^ that her mother woqid oppose di 

union, various. sQCCQBsful devices were enploj 

to conceal theio mutual partiality and freqa< 

meetings.. An event however occurr^ wbi 

obliged Metcalf to quit not only the objectof 

•ttacbmentj but likewise that part of the count 

Among Metcalf a. acquaiatance» were I 

young men> whose sister lived with- them 

liousekeeper*. One evening in her usual joci 

way, she apprised Metcalfof her intention to | 

him a visit in the night, desiring him to leave 

door unlocked.. Knowing the roirthftil prop 

&ity of thi& female, he was inclined to* ooini 

this as. a joke, but on the other hand tfaM 

it possible that a real assignation might be inte 

ed, and.being too. gallant todisappoint a lady 

told her, he would obey her orders. The 1 

was punctual to her appoii}lttient> and' the c 

sequence of her imprudence was evident ina 

months. She intreated Metcalf to marry 

but. she having made the first advances^ he 

not feel bis. conscience interested, and' fefti 

Her only resource was to apply to the pai 

which finding slie had done, he with some < 

culty obtained an interview with Miss Ben 

proceeded to^ Whitb}', and went on bean 

alum-ship bound to.LpndoOk 

Afteran^absence of seven months, he retu 
tp Kn^resborough, where he found the wo 
whp had been, the cause of his journey com 
sibly lituated^ and not inclined to trouble 

Piifipg hii. absMce a JjHk^ Dickiusoo bad 
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lis addresses to Miss Benson^ and mm urged 
Ms suit with such ardour, that the banns were 
^blished, and* the wedding-dny appointed to- the 
BO small mortifieatien of MetculF, who thought 
himself secure of her affection. Though he loved 
her tenderly, his pride prevented him from 
manifesting his feelings, or atteoipting to preventL 
the matchv 

On the day preceding that on which the nup- 
tials were to be solemnized, Metcalf riding past 
the Royal Oak, was accosted with, "one wants to* 
speak with you." He immediately turned' towards 
the stables of the Oak,, and* there to his joy and 
surprize, he found' the object of his love, who- 
bad sent her mother^s servant to call him. After 
some explanation, an elopement was resolved 
Dpoa, which Metcalf with the assistance of a 
friendi effected that night, and the next morning 
they we're united. The confusion of his rival,, 
who had provided>«m entertainment for two bua* 
.dred people may easily be conceived. 

Mrs. Benson being much enraged at her 
daughter's conduct, refused either to see her or' 
to give up her clotlies; nor. was she reconciled 
to her till she was delivered of her second child,, 
on which occasion she stood sponsor to it, an4 
presented Metcalf with twenty guineas. 

He now purahased-a house at Knaresborough,. 
and continued to play at Harrowgate during the 
season. He likewise set up a four-wheeled chaise, 
and a one-horse chair, for public accommodation, . 
which y/^te the first of the kind kept there. 

3 



' Tlidie vciricles.h« kept two Bimimcrsj biit the j 
keepers beginniug to run cbaisesj he reUoqaii 
that shcme, and Mfhh it racing and buniiug. 
then bought horses and went to the coast for ; 
which he took to Leeds and Maiichesler^ 
was so indefatigable^ that he would frcqpei 
walk for two nights and a day, with little oi 
rest. But the profits of this business being sno 
. And the fatigue cxcessivey. he soon abaudo 
that likewise. 

At the commencenient of the rebellion in V4 
he exchanged his situation at violin playe 
ItarrowgatCi for the profes^ioa of arms* . 1 
MUguIar.cvcnt was brought about in the follow 
manner :-— 

William Thornton^ Esq. of Thornvillq, ha\ 
resolved to raise a company at his own expe£ 
asked Metcalf^ who was well known to h 
whether he would join the company about to 
raised^ and whether he knew, of any spirited 
lows likely to make good soldiers. Upon his 
plying in the afiirmalivc^ he was appointed ass 
• ant to a serjeant ; and lu i wo days raised < 
, hundred and forty men^ out of whom the Capt 
druhed sixty*four^ tiic number ot ^trivates 
wanted. 

With this company^ among whom was M 
calf as muHician^ Captiua Tiioiiiion joined 1 
army under General Wade, lu tue timt hai 
in which iliey were engiigLMj, twenty of tiic an 
the iicutenaiit and ensi^ii were made prisont 
and the Captum himseii very narjrowiy eseupe 
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' M etcalf^ after a variety of adventures rejqined 
his patron^ and was' always in the field during the 
different engagements which succeeded. After 
the battle of CuHoden, he returned to his family 
at Knaresborongb. 

Being again at liberty to ehusebis occupation, 
he attended Harrowgate as usual. J>uring his 
Scotch expedition he hiad become acquainted 
with various articles manufactured in that 
country/ and judging that he might dispose of 
some of them to advantage in England, he rci- 
paired in the spring to l^cotland, and furnished 
himself with a variety of cotton and worsted ar- 
ticles, for which he found a ready sale in his na- 
tive country. Among a thousand artides he knew 
what each cost him, from a particular mode of 
marking them. He also dealt in horses, directh> 
tng his eboice, by feeling the animal ; and en- 
gaged pretty deeply in the contraband trade, th« 
profits of which were then much mofe consider- 
able than the risk* 

In the year )7&),hec€Nm-menoeda new employe; 
he set up a stage*waggon between York and 
Knaresborougb, being the first on that road, and 
drove it himself twiee a week in the summer, and 
once in wi-n^r. Thifr business^ witb the oc^ 
cdsiooal conveyance of army baggage, employed 
bis attention^ till the period for his first contract- 
ing for the making of roads $ which suiting bin 
better, he relinq^iished every ot?her pursuit. 

During his leisure hours, he had studied meiH 
imratioti in a way peculidi: to himself;, and- wbea 
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certain of the girtli and length of any pieci 
timber, be was able accurately to reduce its/ 
tents to feet and inches, and could bring the 
mensions of any building into yards and feet 

The first piece of road he made was about tl 
miles of that between Tearnsby and Mine 
The materials for the whole were ro be proci 
from one gravel-pit ; he therefore provided < 
botufJs, and erected a temporary house at the 
•took a dozen horses to the place, fixed racks 
mangers, and liired a house for his men at S 
skip. He often walked from Knaresborpug 
the morning with four or five stone of meat 
bis shoulders, and joined his men by six o'cl 
He completed the road much sooner than 
expected to the entire satisfaction of the sutv^ 
|ind trustees. 

Soon after Uijs he contracted for buUdii 
.bridge at Borough bridge, which he compi 
with great credit tO' bis abilities. The businei 
making roads, and buildingand repairing brii 
in Vorki^hire, Limcashire, Derbyshire, and ( 
fihire, he c:ontinued with great'success till the ; 
J 792, when he returned to his native county 

In the summer of J788j he lost; his wife in 

3ixty-first year of her age, and the for^ret 

ithcir union, leaving four children! She Wa: 

.tcrred in t,he church-yard of Stockpoiri, in ( 

shire, where she tl^n resided. 

After somq unsuccessful speculations jn 
<?otton trade, Metcalf returned to Yorkshire, 
^r w.^nt of other engag^oxeats^ be bought ha 
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«ell again, measuring the stacks with his ,^^r9S> 
und having learned the height, he could readily 
tell what number of square yards were contained 
in a stack bf any value between , five and -one 
hundred pounds. Sometiihes he bought a little 
wood standing, ^nd if he could get the girth a,tki 
height, would calculate the solid contents. 

In addition to this brief history of the life of 
this singular character, the reader will not be dis- 
pleased to find the following arjec&otes, which, 
are of a nature too extraordinary to be omitted :' 

Metcalf had learned to walk and ride very 
readily through most of the streets of York ; and 
being once in that city, as he was passing the 
George, the landlord called to him, and informed 
him that a gentleman in the house wanted a 
guide to Harrowgate, adding, ^^ I know you can 
do as well as any one." To this proposal Met- . 
calf agreed, upon condition that his situation • 
sliould be kept secret from the gentlemalfr, who 
might otherwise be afraid to trust hitn. Tiie 
stranger was soon ready,- and they set off on 
horseback, Metcalf taking the lead. When they 
came to Allerton- Mauleverer, the gentleman en- 
quired whose large house that was on the right; 
to which Metcalf replied wiihout the least hesita- 
tion. A little farther the road is crossed by that 
from Weihcrby to Boroughbrid'g'e, and runs 
along by the lofty brick wall of Allerton Park. 
A road led out of the park opposite to the gate 
upon the Knaresborough road, which Metcajf 
was afraid of missing; b'ut perceiving the current 
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of wind that came through the park gate> 
readily turned his horse towards the opposite oi 
Here he found some difficulty in opening 1 
gate^ in consequence, as he imagined, of soi 
alteration that had been made in the hanging 
it, as he had not been that way for several monti 
Therefore, backing his horse, he exclaimi 
'' Confound thee, thou always goes to the h 
of the gate instead of the head." The geotlem 
observed that his horse was rather awkward^ I 
that his own mare was good atxoming up U 
gate, on which M etcalf cheerfully permitted h 
to perform that office. Passing through Knur 
borough, they entered the forest ^hich was th 
uuinclosed, nor was there as yet any turnpi 
road upon it. Having proceeded a little w 
upon tiie forest, the gentleman observed a ligl 
and asked what it was. Metcalf took it i 
granted that his companion had seen what 
culled a Will-o'-the-Wisp, which frequently f 
pears in a low and swampy s|)ot, near the roat 
but fearful of betraying himself, did not ask 
what direction the light lay. To divert his 
tention from this object, he asked him if he c 
not see two lights, one to the right, the pth 
to the loft. The stranger replied that he saw b 
one, on the right.—" Well then. Sir,** says M' 
calf, " that is Harrowgate." Having arrived 
their journey's end, they stopped at the hot 
now called the Granby, where Metcalf, bei 
well acquainted with the place, led b< 
horses into the stable, and then went into 1 



himses mheri he fomad his feUoir trafi^ter c^om* 
farlAfcly seated over a tatikard of iiegus^ in which . 
be pledged hii guide. Metealf took it of him 
very readily the first time, but the secoud tinore 
he' was rather wide of his mark. He therefore 
withdrew, leaving the landlord to ex|>lain what 
his companion was yet ignorant of. The latter 
hinted to the landlord his suspicion that his guide 
must have taken a great quantity of spirits since 
their arrival, upon which the landlord enquired 
his reason for entertaining such an opinion-*^ 
^' I judge so/* replied the traveller, ^' from the 
appearance of his eyes"— Eyes !- bless you Sir! . •. 
do not you know that he is blind?" , '^ What do ij^ 
you mean by that ?" — ^' I mean Sir, that hi^can^ 
not see ?" — ^' Blind ! gracious God ! " — " Yes, 
Sir, as blind as a sfone, by heaven !"^ — The 
stranger desired Metcalf to be called, and upon: 
his confirming the landlord's account : " Had £ 
known that,'* said he, '^ I woiUd not hare veu-«- 
tured with yqix for a hundred pounds.** — '^ And * 
I, Sir/' said Metcalf, ^ would not have lost my 
way for a thou3and.''~The services of the even- 
ing were rewarded with f^ guineas, and a plen- 
tiful entertainment the next day by th^ gentle- 
man^ who considered this circumstance as the 
most extraordinary adventure he had ever met 
ivith. 

>Ietcalf happened once to be at Scrtven, at # 
the house of one Gtten, an innkeeper, where 
two [i^rsons h^ a dispute concerning some 
sheep, which one of tb^ai b«d pat ioto ibe {^eu^ 
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fold. The owner of the sheep, a townsman 
Metcalf% appeared to be ill-treated by the oth 
party, who wished to take an unfair advantaj 
Metcalf perceiving that they were not like 
toa,'^icc about \\\c damages, departed. It beii 
-ibout midni^L^ht, he resolved to perform a go< 
turn for his iVicMid before he went home. Tl 
penfold being . walled round, he climbed ov< 
and laying hold of the sheep one after the oth< 
he fairly threw them over the wall. The difficul 
of the undertaking encreased as the numb 
diminished, as they were not so ready to catc! 
but not deterred by that circumstance, he coi 
pleted the business. On the return of day, wh< 
the penfold was .found untenanted, though tl 
door was fast locked ; a considerable degree 
surprize was excited, and various conjeetui 
were formed relative to the rogues who had lib 
rated the sheep: but Metcalf passed unsuspeetc 
and enjoyed the joke in silence. 

Passing once through Halifax, he stopped 
an inn called the Broad Stone. The landlof< 
son, and some others who frer^uented Harro' 
gate, having beard of MetcalPs exploits, expn 
sed a wish to play at cards with him. He co 
sented, and a pack was sent for, which he i 
quested permission to examine ; biit Sks the Ian 
lord was his friend, he could rely upon him 
prevent any deception. They began, and M< 
calf beat four of them in turn, playing for liqu 
only. Not satisfied with this, some of the coi 
pany proposed to play for money^ and at shillio 
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whiei^ Metcalf won fifteen ^illingg. The losing 
party then proposed to play double or quit, but 
he declined playing for more.than Kalf-a-guinea 
points. At length yielding to their importunity^ . 
he engaged for guineas, and being favoured by 
fortune, he won ten, and a shilling for liquor 
each game. The loser taking up the cards, went 
out, and soon returned with eight guineas more^ 
which soon followed the other ten. 

Among the numerous roads which Metcalf 
contracted to make^ was part of the Manchester 
road from Black-Moor to Standish-Foot. A» 
it was not marked out, the surveyor, contrary 
to expectation, took it over deep marshes, out 
of which it was the opinion of the trustees, that 
it would be necessary to dig the earth till they 
came to a solid bottom. This plan appeared to 
Metcalf extremely tedious and expensive, and . 
liable to other disadvantages.. He therefore . 
argued the point privately with the surveyor, and 
several other gentlemen, but they were all im- 
moveable in their former opinion. At their next 
meeting Metcalf attended, and addressed them 
in the fofiov/ing manner : ** Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose to make the road over the marshes after my 
own plan, and if it does not answer, I will be at 
the ex pence of making it over again after 
your's." — To this proposal iliey assented. Having 
engaged to complete nine miles^ in ten months 
he began in six different parts, having nearly 
four hundred men employed. One of the place* 
was Pule and Standish Common, which was ^ 
deep bog, and over which it was thought imprac- 
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ticuble to mnke any road. Here he cast it fo 
teen yards wide, und raised it in a circular for 
The water, whicli in. many |>larf»s ran arnws 
road, he carried off l>y drains : but found 1 
greatest difficulty in convc^ring stones to the 8] 
on account of the sortn(*«<s of the ground. Th( 
who passed that way to Huddfrsfield Marl 
were not sparing of their censure of the und 
taking, and even doubled whether it wonid e 
he completed. Having, however, levelled 
piece to the end, he orrlered his men to coll 
heather or ling, and hir)d it. in round bunci 
v/hieli they could span witi) their hands. Tli 
bundles were placed close logfthrr, and nnoti 
row laid over them, upon which they were v 
pressed down and <'overed with stone and gra^ 
'JTii-^ piece, being about half a mile in lenj 
V. bin compleatcd, was so remarkably fine, ll 
any person might have gone over in winter i 
hborl without being wet ; and though other pf 
of the roud soon wanted repairs this needed nc 
for twelve years. 

These particulars concerning this extraordint 
man and usefid member of society are tal 
from a narrative published by himhclf, since 
ntiiin to his native cormtv. He there fixed 
Ksidcijce at Spoiforlh near Wetherby, witI 
ilaii'.ibtcr and son in Uivv who kept his boii 
happy ifi the enjoyuKMit of the fruits of his 
diisiry, as his advaiwed age ])revented hini fr 
rngagiii;^ in the uic>re active occupations 
wlieh he had lu'ei) accustomed. Wc belie 
him to be still living. 
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AN no class of mankind do we find more fre- 
queni instances of eccentricity than among men 
oF extniordinary genius and talents. To an at- 
tentive observer the lives of the majority of 
human beings-would probably furnish abundanoe 
of singularities, but they pass unnoticed and un- 
recorded, as the attention of the biographer i* 
attracted ^y those characters that are distia** 
guished from the general mass by particular 
abilities^ qualities or passions. Among these 
none perhaps has rendered himself more con- 
spicuous by the indulgence of the most unaccoun-' 
table caprices and the most whimsical siugulari- 

-■"V ' ' ' 

ti*es than the celebrated Dean Swift. 

The grandfather of Dr. Swift was the Rev* 

^ ■ • .. ... 

Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodridge in Hereford- 
shire, who at his death left six sons. Of tK^se 
Jonathan, the fifth, married Mrs. Abigail Erick 
of Leicestershire, and practised as art attorney ia 
Dublin. One of the fruits of this UQiou>was the 
subject of the present article^ who came into the; 
world on the 30th of November, J667, t>va. 
months after the death of his father/ who haying: 
left barely sufficient to support his widi^w, ihe ' 
care of Jonathan And his orf>hau sister devolyed 
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2 JONATHAN^ SWIFT. 

upon their uncle (jodwio. He sent the son wh 
six years old lo school at Kilkenny, and at fourtc 
entered him a student at Trinity College, Dubl 

In his aeadeniieal studies, young Sivift v 
cither not diligent or not iiappy. It must diss 
point the expectation of every reader, that wlu 
at the UKual time, he claimed the Hatehelorsl 
of Arts, he was foimd too conspicuously deft 
ent for regular admission, and' obtained his i 
gree at last by sptrial favor, a term used in tl 
university to denote want of merit. 

Of this diitgrace it may easily be suppoi 
that he was much ashamed, and shame had 
proper effect in producing reformatiop. He ; 
solved from that time to study eight hours a di 
and continued his industry for seven years, w 
what improvement is sufficiently known. T 
part of his history well deserves to be rememb 
ed ; it may afford useful admonition and pow( 
ful encouragement to men, whose abilities hti 
been m^idc useless, for a time, by their passic 
or pleasures, and who, having lost one part 
life in idleness, are tempted to throw away t 
remainder in despair, la this course of da 
application he continued three years longer 
Dublin, and in this time he drew the first sket 
ofhis'^TaleofaTub." 

At the age of about twenty one, being 1 
fVitliout subsistence by the death of Win un< 
who had supported him, he went to consult I 
mother, who then lived at Leicester, about t 
future course of. bis Ufc. By her direction 
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solicited the patronage of Sir^William Temple, 
who had marned one of «her relations. By tfaii} 
gentleman Swift was received with considerable 
kindness, and so much pleased was Sir William 
with his young kinsman thai he kept him two 
years in- his house. Here he became known to 
King William the Third, who sometimes visited 
Temple when he was disabled by the gout, and 
being attended by Swift in the garden, shewed 
him how to ciit asparagus in the Dutch wayi 
This prince's notions were all milicar}', and he 
expressed his kindness to Swift by offering t6 
make him a captain of horse; a favour which h« 
however, declined. 

Before he left Ii-eland, he contracted a disofrd^v 
arte thought, by eating too much fruit. What- 
ever was the cause of his iadisposition; certain it 
is that on this occasion he firsb experienced! thac 
giddiness which attacked him froai^ tioie te iim^ 
through the whole of his life, aiidaalast taermi*^ 
nated in the moat afiiictiiig of maladies.' 

Having removed with his patron to Moor^ 
Park, and being much oppresa§4 by kie disonjcr^ 
be was advised to try the eflect of his native' air; 
but finding no benefit, he returned to Sir WiMiai!a 
at whose hous^ he continued his studies. He 
thought exercise of great necessity,, and usedta^ 
run half a mile up aad down- a hill every twd 
hours. The mode in which his first degree wan 
conferred, left 'him no great fondness for th« 
university of Dublin, and he therefi^ce took hit 
degree of Master of Arts at. Oxfordy in 168£; ^ 
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During his residence with Sir William Ttt 
pie. Swift used to pay his mother at Leicestei 
yearly visit. He travelled on foot, unless t 
violence of the weather drove him into a ws 
gon ; and at niglit he would go to a penny lot 
iag, where h^ purchased clean sheets for si 
pence. This practice Lord Orrery imputes 
his innate love of grossness^ and vulgarity. Soi 
may ascribe it to his desire of surveying hum 
nature in all its varieties^ and others^ perhaps w 
equal probability to a passion which seems 
have been deeply fixed in his heart, — thelov^ 
a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendar 
at Moor- Park deserved some other recompei 
than the pleasure, however mingled with i 
provement, of Sir William Temple's con versati^ 
and became so impatient that in 1694 he w< 
away in discontent. He returned to Ireland and 
solved to enter into the church, in which he h 
at first no higher hopes than of the chaplains! 
to the factory at Lisbon, but being reco 
mended to Lord Capel, at that time Lord Lieu 
nant, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot, wo: 
about one hundred pounds per annum. 

The infirmities of Sir William rendered sucl 
companion as Swift so necessary, that he invi 
him back, with a promise to procure him Ei 
lish preferment in exchange for the prebei 
which he desired him to resign. With this 
quest Swift complied, and they passed four ye 
together yiiih mutual satisfaction, till, io ]6 



^fr Wii-Kdm died, teUvrng a legacy togcthner with 
tlie publlcaftkrti.of hid manuscripts to S\yrft, for 
whom h^ obtained frbiri King William a promise 
of the first vacant prebend at Westminster or 
Canterbuiy. In order to remind the king of this 
promise. Swift dedicated to him the posthumous 
works, with which he was entrusted : but neither 
the dedication nor tenderness for the man whom 
he b»(i once treatd with confidence and fondness 
revived in William the remcmbramce of his pro- 
rabie. S^vitt attended the court for. some time, 
butsooft found his solicitations hopeless. ' 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkely to 
accompany him to Ireland as his chaplain and 
private secretary ; but after having done the bu- 
siness till their arrival in Dublin, he then found 
that one Bush had persuaded the Earl that a 
clergy main was not a j!) roper secretary, and had 
obtained the office for himself. He had another 
severe mortification to endure from the same 
quarter ; through the influence of Bush, supposed 
to have been secured by a bribe, the deanery of 
Derry, which S\vifc expected to have obtained, 
was conferred oa another, and he was dismissed 
with the livings of Luracor and Kathbeggan, 
which toGfcther were worth two hundred and 
sixty pounds a year, not half the value of the 
deanerv. 

He ,now went to reside at Laracor and gave 
public 'notice to his parishioners that he Intended 
to read prayers every Wednesday and Friday. 
On the sul)sO(jucnt Wednesday the bell was rung. 
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aud the rector attended at his desk ; when, after 
having sat some thne^ and finding tbecoogrega- 
iLon to consist only of himself and Roger hif- 
clerk, he began : " Dearly beloved Roger, .the 
scripture movcth you and me in sundry places'^ 
and then proceeded regularly through the whole 
service* 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, Swift in-» 
\itcd to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young 
voman whose name was Johnson, the daughter 
of the steward of Sir William Temple, who, in 
consideration of her father's integrity^ left her a 
thousand pounds. She was accompanied by a 
Mrs. Dinglcy. With these ladies Swift paMed 
the hours of relaxation, but they never resided in 
the same house, nor did he see either withonl 
a witness. They lived at the parsonage when he 
was away, and when he returned, removed to a 
lodging, or to the house of a neighboring clergy- 
man. 

In 1704 appeared the "Tale of a Tub,** whicJi 
has been universally attributed to the pen o( 
Swift, and though he never claimed the perform* 
ancc, he did not deny it when Dr. Sharpe, arch- 
bishop of York, and the duchess of Somerset, bj 
shewing it to Queen Ann, debarred him of i 
bishopric* 

Previous to this, on the accession of tha 
q.ucon, Swift liatl r(.|)iiired to England, and pre 
pared himself for the conspicuous part which 1 
few years afterwards he acted on the theatre o 
politics, ill 170;J,. though the extent of bis 
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talents was known to many in private Hfe^ and 
his company and conversation were much 
sought after and admired^ yet was his name 
.little known either in the republic of letters, 
or to any of the wits of the age, except Congreve 
and one or two more^ with whom he had con- 
tracted an acquaintance at Sir William Temple's. 
The knot of wits used at this time to assemble at 
Button's Coffee-house, where Swift's first ap 
pearance excited considerable notice on account 
of the singularity of his manners. For several 
successive days they observed a strange. clergy- 
man come into the coffee-house, who seemed 
utterly unacquainted with any of those by whom 
it was frequented. It was his custom to lay his 
hat down on a table and walk to and fro at a good 
pace for half an hour or an hour, without speak- 
ing to any mortal, or seeming to attend in the 
least to any thing that was going forward. He 
would then take up his hat, pay his money at the 
bar, and walk away without opening his lips. 
After having observed his singular behavior for 
some time, they concluded him to be out of his 
senses, and accordingly distinguished him by the 
appellation of the mad parson. They now be- 
came more attentive tiian ever to his motions^ 
and one evening while they were observing him, 
they saw him cast his eyes several times on a 
gentleman in boots, who seemed to be just come 
from the country, and at last advance towards 
him, as if to address him. They were all eager 
lo hear what the dumb, mad divine had to say^ 
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atul inimediateiy c|uittecl tiicir itc(ttf» to get m 
liiiii. Ooitignp to ihe country guulcjiuui,*Swir^ 
21 very tibnipt luutiticr, himI withoiit any prcvk 
Haliite, tiftkod hiiti : " i'rny, Hit, do you n*«iei 
hi*r any good weather in the world r" Tlie ecu 
try gentleman alter htaring a little at the hirifj 
Inrily (;f hi^ manner and the oddity of the qui 
tion, replied : " Ve.% Sir^ 1 thank Ciod^ I rcme 
1>era great deal of good weather it) my time/' 
'* 'J'hat is more/' returned Swift, " than I c 
nay ; I never rememher any weather that wusi 
too cold or too h(it^ too wet or too dry ; 1 
however dod alnii;4hiy contrives it, at the e 
of the year, 'lis ail very wijl." On haying thiv, 
took n[) his hat, and without uttering anott^ 
word, or takinij: the least notice of any OJ 
walk<'d out oi' tlie eo(i'(i'e.hou>»e, Icavin;; all I 
tipectalors of Lhin ofjd hccne, staring after h 
and still more corifirnied in the opinion of I 
insanity. 

A curious an<'edole af Mhat pas^icd li£twe 
»Swirt and Dr. Arhuthnot at the same place 
thus ti lated. The <loct(ir had (>eeu in gn 
haste serihhiing a letter which wa« much biotti 
and M'cing this odd parson near him, with « 
sign to play upt)n him, he said; 'Tray, h 
have you any sjnid about you r" — " Mo, repli 
Swift, '^ but I have the gravel, and if yoir « 
j^ive me your letter, I'll p— s upon it/' Hu 
was 'the extraordinary commencement of ih< 
iu*(|uiaintance, which afterwards ripened into i 
cloM'fit friendship. After these adveutyrtti^ th 
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saw him no more at Button's, the Tale of a Tab 
had made its appearance, when in the person of 
the author of that performance they recognized 
their mad parson. In 1709 commenced his inti- 
macy witii the Earl of Oxford, and from that 
time till 17 IS he was constantly employed in 
maintaining the cause of the ministry in pam- 
phlets, poems and weekly publications. He ration- 
ally looked forward to the completion of his 
wishes for ecclesiastical preferment in England, 
when, in 1713 he was presented with the deanery 
of St. Patrick. Though disappointed. Swift was 
too well acquainted with the precarious nature 
of courtly promises to refuse the offered dig- 
nity. 

Sivift went to Ireland to take possession of his 
deanery, on which he immediately returned to 
England, where he in vain attempted to heal the 
breach which had begun to take place between 
his great friends Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
Perceiving that his services were useless, he re- 
tired to the house of a friend in Berkshire, where 
he remained till the queen's death put an end to 
all his expectations in England. That event 
caused his immediate return to his native coun- 
try, with a mind doubly harassed by grief and 
discontent. •-* 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Irishman for life, and was to contrive how he 
miglit best be accommodated in a country where 
he considered himself as in a state of exile. He 
opened his bouse by a public table two days l^ 

vol.. lu^ — NO. i)8. z 
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iveek^ and found his entertainments grad 

frequented by more and more visitcMits of h 

ing among the men and of elegance among 

women. M rs. Johnson had left the country, 

lived in lodij^ings not far from the deanery. 

his public clays she regulated the table, but 

peared at ii as a mere guest like other la 

On other days he often dineiJ at a stated p 

with Mr. W'orral of liis cathedral, whose h 

was recommended by the peculiar neatness 

pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mod* 

living he was first disposed by an anxiety to 

some debts he had contracted, and he contic 

it for the pleasure of accumulating money. 

avarice, however^ was not suffered to obstruct 

claims of his dignity. He was served in pi 

and used to say that he was tlie poorest gee 

man in Ireland that ate upon plate, and the ri 

est that lived without a coach. 

In 1716, in his 49th year. Swift wasprivai 

married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, tl 

bishop of Clogher. This circumstance made 

difference in their domestic economy ; he liv 

at the deanery and she in lodgings on the ot 

side of the Liffy. He never openly aeknowled^ 

her as his wife, nor was there any thing in tb 

behaviour that transgressed the limits of plata 

love. A conduct so very extraordinary, ^ih 

undoubtedly contributed to shorten the life of I 

unhappy Stella, could not fail to give rise U 

variety of conjectures, but the most plausible < 

planation of it will be found in the fellowiograjc 
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Some yean previous to hit marriage with. 
Stella, Swifit bad formed aa intimacy'with 4be . 
daughter of a Mr. Van Homrigb, a Dutch mer- 
chant at Dabfin. This young woman, distin* 
guished in Swift's works by the name of Vanessa, . 
was fond of literature, and Decanas, the dean, 
called CadenuSy by transposition of the letters 
took pleasure in directing and instructing her ; 
till, from being proud of his praise, she grew 
fond of his person. Swift was then of an age 
when vanity is strongly excited by the attention 
of a young woman. If it be urged that Swift 
should have checked a passion which he never 
intended to gratify, recourse must be had to that 
extenuation which he so much despised, the 
frailty of human nature. Perhaps, however, he 
did not, at first, know his own mind; and, as he 
represents himself, was undetermined. For his 
admission of her courtship, and his indulgence of 
her hopes after his marriage to Stella, no other 
honest plea can be found than that he delayed a 
disagreeable discovery from time to^time, dread- 
ing the immediate bursts of distress, and watching 
for a favorable moment She thought herself neg« 
lected, and died in 1723 of a broken hearty 
having, by her will, ordered the poem to be pub- 
lished in which Cadenus had proclaimed her ex- 
cellence and confessed his love. The effect of 
this puUication upon the dean and Stella is thus 
represented by his friend Delany : 

*' I have good reason to believe that they both 
were greatly shocked and distressed (though it 
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may be diflSerently) upon this occasioo. T 
dean made a tour to the south of Irelond^ 1 
about two motiths to disBipnto his thoughts n 
give place to obloquy. And Stella retired, up 
the earnest invitation of the ownrr^ to the Imm 
of a cheerful, generous, good-natured friend 
the dean's whom slie also much loved and hon< 
ml, 'J'here my inf(n*inrr often saw her; and 
have reason to believe^ used his utmost cndeav^ 
to relieve, support and amuse her in this sad si 
at ion." 

While the dean was thus reducing himself 
private life to a eouflition acutely painful t< 
;nind endued with sensiLiliiy, he was gradmi 
iiefjiiiriivj: populmity in his public churac 
among his countrymen. The great acquiaiti 
of piihlie esteem and influence was made by 
" Dvnpier's l.eiter»/' in 17^4. The occasion 
them was this. Ouc Wood, of Wolvcrhampl 
in Stufl'ordshire, an enterpri/jng and ropuch 
jTi«n, had ns it is said, by a present to the < 
chi*so ol' JVliinster, obtained a patent empower! 
him lo.coin one hundred and eighty thouss 
pounds in halfpence and Hirthings for the kh 
dom of Ireland. That country was then expoi 
to a very inconvenient scarcity of copper a 
and Wood took care to make it greater 
means of agents who bought up the old hi 
pence. He was about to turn his copper i 
gold, by pouring the treasures of iiis new m 
upon Ireland, when Swift, finding that the r 
tul was debased to an enormous degree, wr 



letters nnd^r the signature of M. B. Drapier, to 
shew the folly ; of receiving anf? the mischief 
that must ensue by giving gold and silver for coin' 
worth perhaps npt a third part of its nominal 
value. 

The nation was alarmed and the new coin was 
universally refiised. Tlie governors of Ireland 
considered resistance to the King's patent a» 
highly criminal, and chief justice Whilshed, who 
had tried the printer of a pamphlet written a 
few years before by Swift, recommending to the 
Irish the improvement of their manufactures, 
and had sent the j/iry out nine times till by cla- 
mor and menaces they were frightened into a spe- 
cial verdict, now presented the Drapier, but could 
not prevail on the grand jury to find the bilL 

During the publication of these letters Swift 
took great pains to conceal himself from, being 
known as the author. On the afppearance of the 
fourth letter. Lord Carteret and the privy council 
issued a proclamation offering a reward of three 
hundred pounds for the discovery of its author. 
The only persons in the secret were Swift's bntlec 
Robert Blakely, whom he empToyed as his ama^ 
nuensis, and his friend. Dr. Sheridan. A* . 
Blakely was Viot the most accurate transcriber, 
the manuscript was always delivered by him to 
the doctor, in order to its being corrected and 
prepared for the press, on which it was conveyed 
to the printer in such a way as to prevent ther 
possibility of a discovery* It happened that oa 

the very evening when the {>roclamatioa was'ia^ 

z3, 
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8UC(J^ Blakely KUiid out later than usual withe 

Ills master's leave. The dean ordered the dc 

to be lucked at the aceustonied hour and si 

him out. The next morning the poor fellow i 

pcared before him with marks of great eoutriti< 

when Swift would listen to none of his cxcus 

but abusing him outrageously^ ordered him 

«trip ofl'his livery aud quit iiis hot^se that momc 

'' What, you villain/' said he, '' is it becaus 

am in your power^ you dare take these liberti 

Get out of my house, you scoundrel, and rece 

the reward of your treachery." Stella who i 

at the deanery, and was greatly alarmed at ( 

scene, immediately dispatched a messengei 

Dr. Sheridan^ requesting him to come and trj 

make up matters. On his arrival he found Blak 

walking about the hall in great agitation^ i 

shedding abundance of tears. On enquiring 

cause^ he was told that his master had dischurj 

him. The doctor bade him cheer up, foi 

would undertake to pacify the dean, and to j 

vail upon him to continue him in his pli 

"That is not wliat vexes me," replied the iioi 

creature, '^ to be sure, I should be sorry to 

SQ good a master, but what grieves me to 

fioul is, that my master should have so bad 

opinion of mc as to suppose me capable of 

Uaying him for any reward whatever.'* W 

this was told to the dean, struck with the gi 

rosity of the sentiment, he immediately resto 

liim to favor, and took the first opportunity 

rewarding tlic man for his fi^delity. The piac 
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verger to the cathedral sooq. after becoming va- 
cant. Swift called Robert to hinoi and enquired 
whether he had any clothed of his own that were 
not a livery. On his replying in the affirraalive, 
the dean ordered him to strip off his livery and 
to put on those clothes. The poor fellow, quite 
astonished^ begged to know what crime he had 
committed to occasion this so sudden dismissal. 
'^ Do as I order you" — -was the only reply. When 
he returned in his new dress, the dean called the 
other servants into the rodm, and told them they 
v^ere no longer to consider him as their fellow 
servant Robert, but as Mr. Blakely, verger of 
St. Patrick's cathedral, which place he had givea 
him as a reward for his faithful services. The 
grateful creature poured forth a thousand bless- 
ings and only intreated as the greatest favor he 
could confer on him that he might still-be con^ 
tinned in his former station without fee or re- 
ward, as he was sure no one could give such satis- 
faction to his master in the discharge of it a^im-* - 
self. Being an excellent servant and accustomed 
to all Swift's peculiarities, the proposal could not 
but be very acceptable to the dean ; and Mr. 
Blakely continued to officiate in that capacity 
for some time as a volunteer, without any of the 
badges of servitude. But the master was too li- 
beral to accept of the generous proposal made 
by the servant; for though he paid him no wages, 
he took care, by presents, to make him a full 
equivalent. 
The dity after the &ppeairmice of the above^ 
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mcntionccl proclamation there was a full level 
the Castle. The lord lieutenant was going roi 
the circle, when Swift abruptly entered 
chamhcr, and pushing his way through 
crowd, never stopped till hegot within the cin 
where with marks of the highest indignatior 
his countenance he addressed the lord licuteii 
with the voice of aStentor, that re-echoed throi 
tlic room : '' So, my lord lieutenant, this 
glorioles exploit that you |)erformed ycsterd 
in issuing a proclamation against a poor sh* 
keeper, wliose only crime is an honest endeav* 
to save his country from ruin. You have gii 
a noble specimen of what this devoted coun 
is to hope for from your government. I supp 
you e.\i)(;ct a statue of copper will be erecter 
you for this service done to Wood." He tl 
continued for a long time to inveigh biltc 
' against the patent, and displayed in the stroi 
f*st colors fill the fatal consequences of introd 
ing that execrable coin. The whole assembly \ 
struck dumb at this unprecedented scene. 1 
some time, profound silence prevailed, when Ix 
Carteret, who had listened with great coaiposi 
to the whole speech, replied in the following] 
of Virgil: 

lies dura et regtii noritas me talia cogunt moll 

*' Hard fortune and the newness of my rci 
compel nie to such measures."— The whole 
sembly was struck with the appositencw of t 
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quotation^ and the leve« broke' up in good bumor^ 
iiome extolling the magnanimity of Swift to the 
skies^ and all delighted with the ingenuity of the 
lord lieutenant's answer. 

From this time Swift became the oracle of the 
traders^ and the idol of the populace^ and waa 
consequently feared and courted by all to whom 
the kindness of either was necessary. He was 
honored as the champion, patron and instructor 
of Ireland, and gained such power as, considered 
both in its extent and duration, scarcely any 
man has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or 
higher station. The Drapier was a sign, the 
Drapier was a health, and which way soever the 
eye or ear was turned, some tokens were found 
of the nation's gratitude to the Diapier. 

In J 727 he returned to England, where in 
conjunction with Pope, he collected and publish- 
od three volumes of miscellanies. It was pro- 
bably during this visit that he exhibited the 
following specimen of his singular humor, which 
is related in the word^ of Pope. *^Dr. Swift has 
an odd,* blunt way, that is mistaken by strangers 
for ill-nature — 'Tis so odd that ihjere's no de- 
scribing it but by facts. Til tell you one that"^ 
first comes into my head. One evening Gay 
and 1 went to see him : you know how intimately 
we were all acquainted. On our coming in : 
* Hey day, gentlemen,' says the doctor, ^ what's 
the meaning of thi,s visit ? How came you to 
leave the great lords that you are so fond of, to 
come hither to see a poor dean V — ' Because we 
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would rather see you thnn any of tlicm/— ' Aye, 
any oite that did not know to well as I do might 
believe yon, But since you are come I must get 
some supper for you, I suppose.^—' No doctor, 
we have supped already/ — ' Sup|>ed already ? 
that's impossible ! why, 'tis not eight o'clock 
yet. — That's very strange, but if you hod not 
supped, I mu«t have pot something for you— Let 
me see what should 1 have had. A couple of 
lobsters ; ay, that would have done very well ; 
two 8hillings— tarts, a shilling. But you wilt 
drink a glass of wine with me, though you sup- 
ped so much before your usual time only to spare 
my pocket ? — ' No, we had rather talk with you, 
than drink with you' — f But if you had supped 
with me, as in all reason you ought to have done, 
you must then have drunk with mc-^A bottle of 
wine, two shillings^ two and two is four and one 
is five; just two-and sixpence a piece. There, 
Pope, there's half-a-crown fur you, and there's 
another for you, Sir ; for J wont save any thing 
by you 1 am (letcrinined/— This was all said and 
done with his usual seriousness on such occasioDfi, 
and in spite of every thing we could say to the 
contrary, he actually obliged us to take the 
money." 

The vear f727 sent into the world ''Gulliver's 
Travels/' a production so eccentric that it filled 
the reader with a M)ii)glc(l emotion of mirth and 
amazcMUcnt. It was received with such avidity 
that the price of the first edition was raised, bc^ 
fore flic second coidd be prepared. 
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The greatest part of this siagular perfornijaDce 
was written at Quilca^ a country residence of 
Swift's friend Dr. Sheridan. While he was on 
.the subject gf Brobdingnag^ he used frequently 
to invite a Mr. Doughty who lived in that neigh- 
bourhood to dine with him. Doughty was of 
gigantic stature^ and was supposed to be the 
strongest as well as the most active man in Ire- 
land. Swift used to take great delight in seeing 
him perform several of his feats, some of which 
were of such an extraordinary nature as almost to 
extjeed credibility. Among these Swift asked 
him whether he could carry a Manks horse tliat 
happened to be in the court-yard. . Doughty 
.having tied his legs^lm mediately took him up and 
threw him upon his shoulders, with the same 
ease that another man would lift a sheep, and 
walked about with him for a long time without 
shrinking: under his burden; 
. During his residence at Quilca, the dean went 
one Sunday to a church, at tlie distance of more 
than two hours ride. The parson of the parish 
invited him to dinner, bat Swift excused himself 
by saying that it was too far to ride home after- 
wards ; no, I shall dine with my neighbour ReiiJy 
at Virginy, which is half way home. Reilly, 
who was what is called there a gentleman fiuiner^ 
was proud of the honour, and immediately diei- 
patched a messenger to his wife to prepare for the 
Inception of .so extraordinary a guest. Sheilresfi- 
ed herself out in her best apparel ; the son put 
^m his new auic^ and bia silver laoed hat adocMd 
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Ilia head. When the Indy was introduced to i 
ckaii, he saluted her wiih the 8nme respect ai 
fthe had been a diieheH!^^ making neveral conj 
down to the ground, and ii)en handed her w 
greiit formality to licr scat. AfttT 8ome hi 
flown compliments^ he addressed his host*— '1 
lleilly, I suppose you have a considerable est 
here; let us [t,o and look over your dcmesi 
Estate! says Keilly ! devil a foot of land beloi 
to me or any of my generation. I have n pre 
good lease here indeed from Lord Fiiigal^ 1 
he threatens thai he will not renew it^ an( 
have but a few years of it to come.* ^ Well— I 
when am I to see Mrs. Keiilyr' ' Why dc 
you see her there before yon ? ' That Mrs. Il< 
ly ! impossible ! I liave heard she is a prud< 
woman, and as such would never dress hen 
out in silks, and other ornaments, fit only 
ladips of fashion. No, Mrs. Reilly, the farmi 
wife, would never wear any thing better th 
plain stuft^ with other things suitable to it. M 
Hcilly happened to be a woman of good sen 
and taking the hint, immediately withdrc 
changed her dress as speedily as poMifa 
and in a short time returned to the park 
in her common apparel, 'i he dean saluted I 
in the most friendly manner, taking her by 1 
hand and saying, ' I am heartily glad to see y 
Mrs. lleilly. This husband of your's would (\ 
have palmed a fine lady upon me, all dressec) < 
in silks, and in the pink of the mode^ for I 
wife, but I was not to be taken in so.' He tb 
5 
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foid hold of young masters fiw U^^^d hatt ; wUli 
his pen-knife ripped^ off the Iace> and folding 
it up in several papers, thrust it into the fiie*. 
When it was sufficiently burrtt, he wrapped it up 
in fresh paper, and pnt it in his pocket. It may 
be supposed that the family was put into no small 
confusion at this strange proceeding ; but they 
did not dare to shew that they took any umbrage 
at.it, as the presence of Swift struck every one 
with uncommon awe, who were not well acquaint* 
ed with him. However, as he soon resumed his 
good huiiKiur, entertaining them with many plea- 
santries to their taste (for no man knew better how: 
to adapt his conversation to all classes of people) 
they soon recovered their spirits, and the day waa 
passed very cheerfully. When he was taking his 
l^ave, he said, ^* 1 do not intend to rob you Mrs. 
Keilly; 1 shall take nothing belonging to ypq, 
away with me ; there's your son's hat-lace^ -J 
have only changed the form of it to a much bet^ 
ter one. So God bless you, and thanks for your. 
good entertainment." When he was gonp, Mrs, 
lieilly, upon opening tUe paper, fooad. there 
were four guineas inclosed in it, together witb 
Uie burnt laco. While he staid in the country, 
Ik? kept an eve upon them, ant^ found his lessons 
hud not been thrown away, as they were cured. 
of their vanities, and lived in a mannier more> 
consonant to their situation in life. In cbnse-. 
quence of which, one of the first things he did' 
on bis return to Dublin^ was to pay 9. visit tQ» 
vol.. in, — JNO. 28. 2 a 
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Lord Flnga]^ and engage tiim to renew Rcil 
lease ; without wliicli the poor man wonld^ i 
few years, have had nothhig for his own or 
fumiiy*s support. 

Ttic same method which S vift used to mi 

Mrs. Keilly ashamed of her extravagance 

point of dress, he adopted on another occas 

of a like nature. When George Faulkner^ 

printer, returned from London, where he \ 

been soliciting subscriptions for his edition 

the Dean's works, he went to pay his resi^ecti 

him, dressed in a laced waistcoat, a bag-wig, c 

other fopperies. Swift received him with all i 

ceremony he would have shewn to a perf 

stranger. ** l^ay Sir," said he, ''what are y< 

commands wiili me ?—" I thought it my duty 

wait on you immediately on my arri\id from Lt 

don" — " Prny Sir, who arc you ?"— " Geoi 

Faulkner, the printer.'* — *' You George Faulki 

the printer ! why, thou art the most impude 

bare- faced impostor I ever heard of. Geoi 

Faulkner is a sober, sedate citizen, and woi 

never trick himself out in lace and otherfopperi 

Get about your business and thanic your stars tl 

1 do not send you to the House of Correctioi 

Poor George hobbled away as fast as he cou 

and having changed his apparel returned imii 

diately to the deanery. Swift, on seeing hi 

went up to him with great cordiality, shook hi 

familiarly by the hand, saying, '* My goodfric 

George, I am heartily glad to see you safe ; 

turupd. Here was an impudent fellow^ in a lac 
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waifitcoat^ Who wimM fiuft littTepaised for yoti^^bot 
I soon sent faim packing with a flea b bis car'.** 
In I7S8 Swift was doonted to lose his Stdla^ 
\v^ho, after Itogoishing iorsome time, spired on ^ 
the 2dth of Januaiy. This loss was aggravated by 
the consciousness that he himself had hastened it* 
Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest * 
external advantages tbftt woman can desire or pos- 
sess, were fatal totheunfortunate Stella. The man 
whom she bad the misfortune to love was fond 
of singularity^ and desirous to make a ^ode of 
happiness for himself different from the general 
course of things and order of providence. Prom 
the time of her arrival in Ireland he seemed re- 
solved to keep her in his power, and therefore 
hindered a match sufficiently advantageous, by 
accumulating unreasonable' demands, and pre- 
scribing conditions that coukl not be (lerformed. 
While she was at her own disp6sal he di.d not 
consider hit pouession as secure ; resentm^tit^ 
ambition.orcaprice might separate them; he was 
therefore resolved to make assurance doubly sure, 
and to appropriate her by a private marriage, to* ' 
which he bad annexed the e]q>ectation of all the 
pleasures of perfect friendship, without the un- 
easiness of conjugal . restraint. But with ^his 
state poor Stella was not satisfied; she never was- 
treated as a wife, aixi to the world she bad the 
appearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, 
in tlie hope that in time he would .own and re* 
ceive her; but the time did not come till tiie 
change of his manners ^nd the dfiprivatioti of 
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his mind made her tell him it Iras too late. S 
then gave herself op to sorrowful resentment^ a 
died under the tyranny of htm by whom she v 
in the higlicst degree loved and honored. 

After the death of Stella his benevolence v 
eontraotcd and his severity exasperated ; 
drove his acciuaintancc from his table and w( 
dered why he was deserted. But be continu 
his att/rition to the public^ and wrote from tii 
to time such directions, admonitions or censuf 
as the exigency of aflmrs, in his opinion^ ms 
proper, and nothing fell from his pen in vain, 

He still retained his popularity undiminisb< 
On the first appearance of hia " Epistle to 
Lady" and a " Khapsody on Poetry," Sir Hob 
Walp&le was exasperated to the highest degr 
The editor, printer and pnblihher were all app 
hended and prosecutions were commemr^dagai 
them. As he had full proof that Swift was 1 
author of the obnoxious pieces, in the first tra 
pot\ of passion^ he determined to wreak his cli 
vengeance on him. With this view he ordei 
Ji warrant to be made out by the secretary of sts 
for the appreliending of Swift and bringing fa 
over to be tried in London. The messenger v 
in waiting ready to be dis[>atched oil this errai 
when fortunately a friend of VValpole's who % 
better acquainted with the state of Ireland^ a 
the high veneration in which the dean was th 
held, accidentally entered. Being informed ofi 
minister's purpose, he coolly asked what an 
was to accompany the uiecsenger, and whether 
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bad at that time ten .thousand men to spare, for 
he could assure him no less a number would be 
able to bring him out of the kingdom by force. This 
representation restored Walpole to his senses^ and 
luckily for the messenger, as well as himself, the 
design was relinquished. Had the poor feDow g 
arrived in Dublip and attempted to execute his ' 
commission, he would most assuredly have been 
hanged by the mob ; and this might have in- • 
volved the two countries in a contest, in which it 
was by no means the interest of a minister t6 
engage. 

The influence of Swift over the populace was 
truly astonishing. Of this4he following anecdote 
exhibits a ludicrous example. One day observing^ 
a great crowd assembled before the do«>r of the 
deanery, and enquiring the cause, he was told 
that they were waiting to see th^ eclipse. He im- 
mediately sent for tbe beadle, and gave him dU 
rections what he should do. Away ran Davy for - 
his bell, and after ringing for some time .among 
the crowd he bawled oat : ** O yes, O yes, O 
yes, all manner of persons concerned are desiredt 
to take notice, that it is the dean of St. Patrick's 
will and pleasure, that the eclipse be put off tiQ 
this hour to morrow. So God save the king and 
his reverence the dean !'' The mob, upon this 
notice, immediately dispersed; but som^ more 
cunning than the rest, swore they would not lose 
another afternoon ; for the dean, who was a very 
comical man^ might take it into his head to put 

-£a 3 - 
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off tire eclipse again and so make fools of then 
second time. 

In a poem on the Presbyterians^ Swift int 
iluced' one stricture on Serjeant Belteswoi 
which was taken up with such warmth by 1 
latter, as to make a great noise in Dublin foi 
cfonsidcrable time. The dean's animosity ar 
not from [)ersonal pique, but from Betteswort 
avowed enmity to the clergy, and from his taki 
the lead in the House of Commons in procuri 
a most unjust and prbitrary vote of that asseml 
which deprived the clergy of a considera 
portion of the t3'thesenjoje(} by them from ti 
'immemorial. The obnoxious lines were ihesi 

So at the bar the booby Bettcsworth 
Whoro half-a-crowii o'erpays his sweat's worth. 
Who knows in law nor text B^r raargeiit 
Calls Singleton kis brother scrjcant. 

The poem was sent to Bettcsworth when 
was in company with some of his friends, 
•whom he read it aloud till he had finished 
lines relative to himself. He then threw it do 
with great violence, trembled and turned pa 
and after some pause, during which rage ^ 
prived him of utterance, he took out his p 
Jknife^ and vehemently swore that with that vi 
knife he would cut off Swifts ears. Soon ai 
he went to seek the dean at his house, but i 
finding: him at home, proceeded to Mr. Worr 
wlwre he happened to be. On enquiring 
Swift^ flie. Serjeant was shewn into the front p 
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lour, and the dean was called out to him from a . 
back room, where he was sitting after dinner 
with Worral and his wife. , The dean desired to 
know his commands; *' Sir,** said he, "I arar 
Serjeant Bet- tes- worth,** which was always his 
pompous way of pronouncing his name in thre^ 
distinct syllables. ^* Of what regiment, pray r** 
asked Swift. '* O, Mr. Dean," we know youi^ 
powers of raillery ; yon know well enough that 
I am one of his majesty's Serjeants at law." — 
« What then. Sir ?**— ^' Why then. Sir, I am com^ 
to demand of yon, whether you are the author of 
this poem, (producing it) and of these villainous* 
lines on me r"— at the same time reading them 
aloud with great vehemenceof emphasis and much 
gesticulation. " Sir," replied Swift, '* it was a 
piece of advice given me in my early days by 
Lord Somers, never to own or disown any writ- 
ing laid to my charge; because, if I did 
this in some cases, whatever I did not disown 
afterwards would infallibly be imputed to me, sd 
mine. Now, Sir, I take this to be a very wise 
maxim, and as such, have followed it ever sipce ; 
and I believe it will hardly be in the power of 
your rhetoric, as great a roaster as you kre of it^ 
to make me swerve from that rule.** Many other 
things passed at ihis ititerview which were de . 
scribed by Swift in a letter to the Duke of Dor- 
set, then lord lieutenant of Ireland. At going 
away Bettesworth thus addressed faim : '' Well, 
since you will give me no satisfaction in this 
affair, let me tell yon, your gown is yoiirpirotec- 
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tion ; under the sanction of which^ like one 

your own yulioos who had climbed up to the t 

of a high tree^ you sit secure and squirt yc 

filth around on all mankind/' Swift had cane 

enough not to conceal this last circunistance^ 

the same time observing^ that " the fellow she 

ed more wit in this than he thought him possess 

of." As Bettesworth still continued to utter furic 

threats against the dean^ all the principal inl 

bitants of St. Patrick's district formed an asso 

ation^ engaging to stand by one another 

support of their general benefactor against a 

one who should attempt to offer the least injt 

to his person or fortune. Nor was this all ; t 

public indignation against Bettesworth was i 

pressed in a multitude of compositions, placi 

his character in an odious or a contemptil 

iight ; so that the unfurtunnie serjeant, who h 

before made a considerable ilgure at the bar^ V 

by his own confesftion an income of twelve hi 

dred pouniis a year^ and was seldom employed 

any suit afterwards. 
In his treatment of his domestics Swift ex 

bited not less singularity than iu the rest of 

conduct. When he rode out he was always 

tended by two servants^ but he walked throu 

the streets. His spurs and spatterdashes, whi 

he wore instead of boots, he never put on till 

came to the place of mounting. One day bei 

detained longer than usual, and enquiring h 

the cause, he found it was owing to a dispi 

bctwe^ the two servants, to which of tbeoD 
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belonged to carry tlie spatterclasfaeB and tparsi 
Swift soon settled the iMttet by making' them 
<[^arry one of each^ and in that manner >va)k be^ 
hind him throuorh the streets. The rabble of 
Dnblin, who are remarkable for low hamor^ soon 
smoked the design^ and ridiculed the fellows as 
they passed niong in such a way as made them 
(]uite ashamed of thea)selves, and willing toc6m<^ 
to a compromise. But the dean to punish them^ 
made them continue their progress in the snmd 
way, enjoying the low jokes of the mob as they 
passed ; till *at their earnest entreaty afterwards 
they were allowed to perform the office altera 
nately. 

He had generally some whimsical contrivance 
to punish his* servants for any negleOt of his 
orders^ so as to make them mor^ attentive iti 
future. The hiring of matd^rvanta he left to 
his housekeeper, and when the ceremony witl 
over, he used to send for them, layingy Ite bad 
but two commands to give them ; one waa to 
shut the door after them when ever tbeycameinto 
a room ; the other to abut the door after them 
when they went out of a room; and bade ibem 
be very punctual in executing these ordei^. One 
of his maids once requested permission to go to 
the wedding of her sister, who lived about tea 
miles from Dublin. Swift not only consented, 
but said she might have one of his horses, with 
a servant to ride before her, and gave directions 
accordingly. The maid in the midst of her joy 
for this favor, forgot to shot the door after h'ec 
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when she left the room. They luid bceiv gcf 
about a quaher of an- .hour, wheir tlt^ deaft t 
dered a servant to saddle anoU>er horse^ a 
make what speed he could after ibem, and tvhei 
ever he overtook them to oblige ihera to retu 
immediately. They had not proceeded abo 
half way, when the man cnmc up with tliem^ Br 
told them it was the dean's positive order that th 
should instantly return. The poor girl was oblige 
though with great reluctance, to comply. Wi 
a most mortified countenance, she appeal 
before the dean, and begjijed to know his coi 
inands. " Nothing, child,*' said lie, " only y 
forgot to shut the door after you." But, that 
might not carry the puni8hment too far, he ifa 
permitted her to pursue her journey. 

Swift, us h«i9 already been observed, wtisin 1 
habit of visiting Dr, Sheridan, at his rcsideti 
in the country. On one of these occasions 
received intelligence that there was to bi; a b< 
gdr's wedding in the neighbourhood, and bei 
fond of scenes in low life, he resolved not to in 
the opportunity of witnessing so curious a ce 
mony. That he might enjoy the frolic mc 
completely, he proposed that Sheridan should. 
disguised as a blind fiddler, while he would atte 
as his man to lead him. Thus accoutred, tfa 
reached the scene of action, where the bli 
fiddler was received with shouts of joy. Th< 
was plenty of meat and drink, and the fidd 
and his man were plied with more tlian wasagn 
able to them. Never was ^ more joyous weddii 



They sung, they danced^ WU stories and cradroci 
jokes/ in a vein df li^mor more'entertaiDing to 
the two guests than probably they cronld hare 
found in any other meeting on a like occasibo. 
Whdn they were about to depart, they pulled 
out their, leathern pouches and rewarded the 
fiddler very handsomeW. Next day the deao 
and the doctor walked out in their usual dress^ 
and found their companions of the preceding 
evening scattered in different parts of the road 
and the neighboring villages, all imploring 
charity in doleful strains and telling dismtd 
* stories of their distress. 'Among these they 
found some upon crutches, \^ho had danced very 
nimbly at the wedding, others $toue blind, who 
were perfectly clear-sighted at the feast. Sheri<« 
dan distributed among them the money he bad 
received as his pay ; but the deyin, who mortally 
hated these sturdy vagrants, told them in what 
manner he had gained a knowledge of their 
roguery, and asstired them tliat if they did nol 
immediately apply to honest labor, he would 
have them taken tip and sent to jail. Thi^ threat 
instantly produced a powerful effect ; the lame 
CJ1C3 more recovered their legSj and the blind their 
eyes, and employ^ them to good purpose in 
making a precipitate retreat. 

Idolized by his countr^'men, and either courted 
or feared by all to whom he was known. Swift 
was now- approaching that state which afforded 
an awful exam.pleof the instaiWtity.of wit, genius' 
jE^nd influence. Ai bis years increased his fits of 
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giddiness grew more frequent^ nnd his deafi 
iimde conversation diilicult. They liiiewiseg 
more severe, till in 17^0, when he viiu cnga 
npon a poem culled " The Legion Club/' he 
seized with a fit so paiiilul and so long contini 
that he never ui'icr attempted any work 
thought or labor. 

He often lamented in the most afTecting m 

ner, the fate oF the Duke of Marlborough, Ij 

Sonurs and other great men, who before tl 

deaths, were reduced to a stale of second ch 

hood and idiotisu); and even seemed to feel 

impulse of what was to happen to himself bef 

he died. '' i remember," says the poet ^ oun 

as 1 and others were taking with him an even 

walk about a mile out of Dublin, he slop] 

short. AN'e passed on ; but perceiving he 

not follow us, [ went back and found him fixed 

a st^itue, and earnestly ga/ing upward at a no 

elm, which in its uppermost branches was mi 

withered and decayed, i'ointing at it, he sa 

" J shall be like that tree, 1 sliall die at top/' 

Swift was always careful of his money, a 

was, therefore, not liberal in his entertainmen 

but was less frugal of his wine than his nie 

VVh<;n his friends of either kcx came to him 

expectation of a dinner, his custom was to gi 

every one a shilling, that they inight please the 

selves vviili their provisions. At length his n; 

rosentss and avarice grew too powerful for 1 

kindness ; he wou-fA refuse a bottle of wii 



'^ aod/' observes^ Dr. Johnson, '^ ia Ireland no 
man visits where he caimpt drink •** 

w 

Having thus exoluded . conversation and de- 
sisted from study, hjs had nt*ither business nor 
amusement ; for having bj some ridiculous I'e- 
solution or mad vow, determined never to wear 
spectacles, he could naake little use of books in 
his later years. His ideas, therefore, being 
neither renovated by discourse, nor increased by 
reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind 
vacant to the vexations t)f the hour, till at loet 
his anger was heightened into madness. 

He grew more violent and his mental powers 
declined, till in 1741 it was found nec^ssaiy that 
legal guardians of his person and fortune should 
be appointed. He now lost all tlistinction. The 
last face he knew was that of his housekeeper, 
Mrs. WhitewayT" and her he ceased to know in a 
little time. His meat was brought him cut into 
mouthfuls ; but he wopld never touch it while 
the servant staid, and, at last, after it had stood 
perhaps an hour, would eat it walking, for he 
continued his old habit and was on his feet tea 
hours a day. 

In 1742 he had an inflammation in hislefteye 
which swelled it to the size of an egg, with boils 
in other parts. He was long kept waking with 
the pain and was not easily restrained by^five 
attendants frortk tearing out bis eye. The tumor 
at last subsifded# and a short interval of reason 
ensuing, in which he knew bis jphysician atid his 
family, gave hopes of bis recovery, but in afew 
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dnyii he tfiiik into a lethargic stupidity, nmti 
less, lu'cdloss and speechless. But it is i 
that, uf't( r IV year of total silence^ when 
houH('\n'i\)rr, on the .^iOlh of November, t 
him tliHtiiic (isual honfires and illuminations w 
pri:|)(iriiiL; lo celebrate liis birtli-day, heunsw 
cd ; ^Ml W all folly : thr^ had better let it alon 
lie afU'rwards Kpoke now and then, or gave soi 
intimation of ani(*anir»g; but at last sunk if 
perfect silence and idiotcy, which continued 
about the end of October, 1744, w'hen in I 
7Bth year he expired without a struggle, j 
left all hiw fortune, which, when some few lejB 
cies were paid, amounted to nearly elev 
thousand pounds, to build and endow an hospi 
for idiots and lunatics. 
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If longevity be the test of a salubrious elimater 
the British islands may be considered as mbre 
highly favored by nature in this particular, than 
almpst any other region of the globe. . We havft 
already had occasion to notice some nauvdst of^ 
England remarkable for tength of life ; w& shall* 
now produce an instance from Ireland, a^ouiitrJF: 
where such examples are |»eiibaps^ still' oioie fire^ 
^uent, 

Catherine, eountoss of Be^Qioqd^ivii^Qf thi^ 
family ol* the ]tMtzgerald»^.of..!Pipum|tiia' ki ilid!* 
county of Waterford. . Inahe reiga of . Edwlgrd^ 
the Fourth she married James |he. f^nrte^nttf 
Earl of Desmond, and visitk^ . England dtlririg 
the same reign danced at -co^rt with ibe DukiQ 
of Glocester, afierw^rds itiebar^the Thtlkl. . Sirt 
AValter Raleigh assures us that in his time^shewaai 
not less remarkable for dprigbtliness thanforhecf 
age. It is probable that hefr dancing days were nob 
over when a century of her life had elapsed; 'fory 
being reduced to poverty by the ruin of tbehouae 
of Desmond by an attainder, she' undertook a^ 
journey from Bristol to London, atthe age o.i^ 
one hundred and forty, tp solicit ^^oi^ ^litfr 
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from the court. Sir WjUiam Temple otierU that 
she lived some jeara aAer this, and Uie cele- 
brated Bacon informs us that she twice, at leasts 
renewed her teetli. The year of her death is un- 
certain, but she was not living in i6l4, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh published bis " History." 
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1 HE character of the British seaman is coin- • 
pounded of undaunted courage and whimsical' 
eccentricity. lie perfornis the most ordinary 
artions in a way so peculiar to himself as to make ■ 
them highly interesting, and by this singularity 
of manner he frequently renders the gravest sub-' 
jects irresistibly ludicrous. A specimen of this 
singularity by which our naval heroes are distin- 
guished is exhibited in the following anecdote of 
Daniel Bryan. 

This veteran after a variety- of services, in- 
1799 accompanied Sir Sidney Smith in Le Tigre', 
to the Mediterranean. It is well known that- 
Buonaparte, then commanding the French army 
in Egypt, was foiled in his reiterated attacks on- 
the wretched fortress of Acre, principally througli 
the intrepid resistance of part of the gallant crcMT 
of I^ Tigre, w ho were landed for that purpose. 
Old Dan, as he was called, was captain of the 
fore-top, and during the siege of Acre made re- 
peated applications t<) be employed on shore $ 



bnt, on account of his age phcl deafness; his IKn- 
quest was not acoeded to. At the first storming . 
of the breach by the French, among the multi- 
tude of slaiu^ fell one of the generals of that 
nation. The Turks, in* triumph, struck off the 
head of tliis unfortunate oflScer, and after in- 
bumauly mangling the body with their sabres, 
left it, naked, a ptey to the dogs^ Precluded, 
from the rites o^ sepulture, it in a few days be- 
came putrescent ; a shocking spectacle ! a dread- 
ful memento of the horrors of war,^.the fragility* 
of human nature, and the vanity of all subludary 
ambition, hopes, and expectations !• Thus ex- 
posed; when any of the sailors who had beeaoA^ 
shore returned to the ship, inquiries were in* 
stantJj: made respecting the stato»of the deceased: 
general. Dan frequently asked his messmates^ 
why they had not buried him, but the only reply > 
' was, ^' Go and do it yourself.'.' Dan swore ht • 
would ; observing, that he had himself been taken . 
prisoner by the French, who alwaj^s gave their. 
enemies-^ decent burial, and did not, like the 
Turks, leave them to rot above-board. In the.- 
morning, having at length obiained leave to go 
and see the town, be dressed himself as though, 
for ai» excursion of pleasure, and .went asliore - 
with tlie surgeon in the jolly-boat. About an 
hour or two arter, while the surgeon was dressing 
the wounded Tuiiks in the hospital, in came 
honest Dan, who, in his rough, good-natured; 
maimer, exclaimed, " I have been burying tltt 
general^ Sir^ 8^nd now- 1 amcome^toiiealhia sick^'^, ' 
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Kot particularly attending to the tar^s salute, 

fearful of his catching the plague, the surge 

immediately ordered him out. Returning 

boards tlic coxswain enquired of the siirgeoi 

he had seen old Dan ? *' Yes^ he has been 1 

Tying the French general." It was then tl 

Dan's words in the hospital first occurred. 1 

boat's crew^ who witnessed the generous acti 

an action truly worthy of a British sailofj 

character are ever blended the nobler and mil 

whose virtues, thus related its circumstances 

The old man procured a pick-axe, a she 

and a rope, and insisted on being let down 

of a port-hole, close to the breach. Some of 

more juvenile companions ottered to attend h 

" No ;*' he replied, ^^ you are too young tc 

shot yet ; as for me, I am old and deaf, and 

loss would be jdo great matter." Persistinc 

lib adventure, in the midst of the firing, . 

\vas slung and lowered down with his implem 

of action on his Fhoulder. — His first diffici 

not a very trivial one, was to drive away the d 

•—The French now levelled their pieces — 

•wc^re on the instant of firing at the hero ! — It 

an interesting moment ; but an officer pi?rGei 

the friendly intentions of the sailor, was se€ 

throw himself across the file. Instantanec 

the din of arms, the military thunder ceasci 

dead, a solemn silence prevailed, and the wc 

fellow consigned the corpse to its parent ear 

He covered it with mould and stones, plac 

large sto le at the head, and another at the 

5 
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—But Dan's task was not yet completed —The 
vnostentations grave was formed, but no inscrip- 
tion recorded the fate or character of its possess- 
or. — Dan, with the peculiar air of a British 
sailor, took apiece of chalk from his pockety and 
attempted to write, — '^ Here you /i>, old CropfZ 
He was then with his pick-axe and shovel hoisted 
into the town, and the hostile firing immediately 
recommenced. (- ^ ■ 

A few days afterwards. Sir Srdney, having 
been informed of the circumstance, ordered Dan 
to be called into the cabin. "Well, Dan, I hear 
you have buried the French general ?" " Yes, 
your honour." " Had you an}' body with you ?" 

" Yt*s, your honour." " Why Mr. says you 

had not?" "But I had, your honour ; God 
Almighty was with me." " A very good assist- 
ant, hideed r— give old Dan a glass of grog.'* 
Dan thanked his honour, drank his grog, txtiA 
left the cabin highly gratified. He is pow, laid 
np (as a seaman would say) in Greenwich tier; 
there to reap the benefit of his Ipng and failhfui 
services. 



THE EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

The nobleman whose life is the subject of the 
following pages was fitted by nature for affairsof 
the highest importance. Though qualified by 
his talents and knowledge to have been one of 
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the most extraordinary men not only of 
n«itioi^ but of the n(j;e in which be livedj 
rendered fiiinself rcmtirlcable only for hiv ur 
aniplcd cMravagance of conduct^ which taroii 
all his hriiiiant (|uaiitirs, and at length, to 
astonishment of the world, ended iii a deatU- 
repentanee ainioiit m unexam|>lcd. 

John VViluiot, son of Henry the lirst £ar 
Rocitester, viho distir>^i!i"»hcc! hiniserf by 
loyalty and attaelnnent to Cii'irle^ 1. and II. ' 
born in IfiJB, at his i'athei's s*;at near Wo 
stock, in Oxfordshire. Ills ednration wiut c( 
menccd at the fn-e sri.oul of Jinrford, where 
made an cxtraordin 'ly |>r'>ii< ien* y 'n his stud 
and began to diij/.'ay thv^sc sinni»i;.{: parts wh 
afierward.*) apj.(;a:(d wiili s«> niut^i; Itibtro. 
aequirctd tlie Latin lan^iiai!^e to gicat perfect) 
and, to the last c^viy ot hi^ lue, retained an 
eomtnon lelisii i(.r ihe bcauiich of that toiig 
and ua;j well skiiuil in tl^' autliors oi the. j 
guslan a^e whorn l.e read wiiii f)f'<*nliar deli/L| 
, In iTio/ iiii f.'lv'r, who had f<j]]o\\'ed : 
fortunes of t,iie ho'ific of >;iiart, dii d abre 
in his af . I iid >')(*(; (/!) Charier II. and his ii 
of c!(;inv.* s' '•••.'(.■(led to I.:.) titles. Two ye 
aftC'Ui.ifl il.j youn;;; Lord JJcch^ster was i 
miii'-l i:;t ) vVjuIh u;i (/olieg'*, Oxford. Here 
con:i>*rt:x| I.) Ill' k^ a f'oii.-.iderable pro'*ress in 
literary pni.-ih;.-, IVcui whieh he was, howev 
unforuuatciy (liveried by fuiiinij; into eompu 
with aAsct of abandoned young men who c< 
ruptcd hit) mora]&. He wab stiii very young..wl] 
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beset out to make the tour of Europe^ aecompa- 
nied by Dr. Balfouri a learned phjtician who 
artfully enticed bim to read such pieces as were 
most likely to amend his morals and improve bia 
heart. The laudable artifices of this gentleman 
to excite in bis popil a thirst of knowledge and a 
love of booksj were often afterwards acknow- 
ledged with gratitude by Lord Rochetteri who 
used to read much in the intervals between the 
woeful extravagancies to which he was addicted : 
and though the time in general was but indifle- 
rently employed, for the choice of the subjects . 
of his studies was not always good ; yet the habi« 
tual love of knowledge, together with these star 
dious fits, bad much awakened his understanding* 
and prepared bim . for better things, when liis 
mind was so far changed as to relish them. 

He returned from his travels in the eighteenth' 
year of his age, and appeared at the court of 
Charles If. with as great advantages as any lio- 
bleman ever did. He was well-shaped, tali; 
slender and graceful ; he was exactly well-bred 
and his conversation was easy and obligiitg; 
He bad uncommon vivacity of thought and vigor 
of expression, and bis wit was equally subtle and 
sublime. His style was clear and strong ; when 
he used metaphors, they were very lively and 
yet far enough out of the common road. It 
could not be surprizing that a nobleman who bad 
received such accomplishments from nature and- 
education should be verj* acceptable in a courr. 
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where pleasure appeared to be tbe primary p 

suit. 

Tbe court of England was, at that tisiej 
court of libertinism in whicb Lord Rocbeater 1 
came an adept. The debauchery of ,bis IB) 
ners which commenced at CoUege^ increas 
in France and Italy, was completed in Lpiid< 
aiid he became a perfect atheibt in princif 
Soon after his return from liis travels, be went 
sesi^ in the winter of ]()6o, as a volunteer in i 
armament commanded by tlie Eaclof Sandwit 
and equipped for the purpose of intercepting t 
Dutch East India fleet. He was in tbe Revenj 
commanded by Sir Thomas Tiddiman,. in. 1 
attack made on the port of IBergen id Norwi 
i^i which the Dutch ships h«^d taken refuge. 

'^ It ^yas/' says Bishop Burnet, " as desperi 
an. attempt as ever was made ; and during t 
whole action the Earl of Rochester shewed* 
brave and resolute a courage i\s possible. A p 
son of honor told me he heard the Lord Ciiffb 
who was in the same ship^ often magnify J 
courage very highly ; nor did the rigor of 1 
season, the liardoess of the voyage, and the i 
treme daugcr lie had been in, de^er him fn 
running the like risk the very next occasion : 1 
tbe summer fol]ov\ ing he went to sea cigain, wii 
out comn^unicaiing his design to his nearest.: 
lations. He went on board the ship command 
1^ Sir Edward Spragge, the day before the gn 
sea-fight of that year, in which almost all i 
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Tolunteers who went in that ship were, killed. 
During I he action. Sir Edward being dissatisfied 
with the behavior of one of the captains, could 
not easily find a person that would undertake to 
venture through so much danger to carry liis 
command to the captain ; wlien Lord Rochester 
offered himself for the service, and went in a 
little boat through all the shot and delivered his 
message, and returned back to Sir Edward ; 
which action was much commended by all who 
saw it." 

Notwithstanding these early instances of in- 
trepidity eviiiced by Lord R "i-hester, his courage 
was afterwards itn peached by the iUnid and pu- 
sillanimous spirit vthich he dis'-overed in many 
private broils, but particularly in an adventure 
with the Eari of Muigrave. This affair of honor 
is related by the latter nobleman in his works ; 
and as it is a curious anecdote and serves to illus- 
trate the spirit of the age, we think it cannot be 
disagreeable to the reader. 

^^ I was informed," says he, ^' that the Earl of 
Rochester had said something of me, which 
according to his custom, was very malicious; 
I therefore sent Col. Aston, a very mettled 
friend of mine, to call him to account for it. He 
denied the words, and indeed I was soon convin- 
ced he had never said them ; but the mere report, 
tho' 1 found it to be false, obliged me as 1 then 
foolishly thought to go on with the quarrel; and 
"the next day was appointed foj us to fight on 
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Ijorsebnck^ a wiiy in Efiglaiid a little unusuul ; 

it wufe) his part to ciiuso. Accord iiii^ly J and 

second lay the nii;iit hcf'orc ut Knight»()ridge| 

vateiy^ to avoid tlie being secured at Liondoii 

any suspicion ; and in the mornings at the pi 

appointed we met the l^ojd Hoehestcr, who 

btead of James Porter, v\hom he assured Actor 

would make his second, brought an arrant I 

guard-man whom luibody knew. To this ] 

Action took exception, upon the siccount of 

being no suitable adversary ; especially consici 

ing how extremely well he was moimted ; wlicr 

we had only a couple of pads: upon which 

all agreed to fight on foot. Hut, as my L( 

Koehester and I were riding into the next fi 

in order to it, he told me that he had at fi 

chosen to iii^ht on horsebark, because he was 

weak with a certain (hsteinper, that he fou 

himself unlit at all anv wav, much less on fu 

1 was extremely surpri/ed, because, at tl.'at tit 

no miM) had a better reputation for courage ; c 

I took the libi^rty of representing what a ridi< 

lous story it would make, if wc returned with< 

fighting; and therefore advised him for both ( 

sakes, especially for his own, to consider bettej 

it, since I n)usibe obliged in my own defence^ 

Jay the fault on him by telling the truth of I 

matter. His answer was tliat he sulimitted to 

and hoped that I would not desire the advanta 

of having to do with any man in so weak acon< 

tion. I replied that, by such an argument, 

had sufiiciently tied D)y hands, upon conditi 
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tliat I might call oar seconds to be witnesses, of ^ 
the whole business ; which he consented to, and 
so we parted. When we. returned to London, 
we found it full of this quarrel^ upon our being- 
absent so long; and therefore Mr^ Acton thought 
himself obliged to write down every word and 
circumstance of this whole matter, in order to 
spread every where the true reason of our return- 
ing without having fought. ; This being never in 
thejeast contradicted by Lord Rochester, entirely 
ruined his reputation as to courage (of which I 
was really sorry to be the occasion) though no- 
body had still a greater as to wit ; which sup- 
ported him pretty well in the world, notwitb** 
standing some other accidents of the same kind 
that never fail to succeed one another when once 
people know of a man's weakness." 

This circumstance contributed, in a great 
measure, to recal him to order and decency, and 
for some time he conducted himself agreeably to 
the dictates of propriety. But he soon relapsed** 
Before his travels, he had entered intp the dis- 
orderly and intemperate way of living, which the * 
joy of the whole kingdom upon the Restoration 
had introduced ; and 'afterwards, continually 
keeping what was cjvlled polite company, where 
t^iose excesses were constantly practised, again 
habituated him to them ; — and the natural heat 
of his fancy being inflamed with wine^ made him 
so extravaganily pleasant, that many, in order • 
to be the more diverted with his humor, strijvc 
VOL. 111. — NO. 2S>- 2 c^ 
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to immerse hhn deq)cr and deeper in i n tetupc* 
xance. 

He aknowledged to Bishop Burnet, that^ for 
five years together, he was continually intoxica- 
ted ; not living the whole time under the visible 
effect of liquor, but never cool enougfa to be 
master of himseif. There were, hi fsLCt, two* 
prihciples in the temper of (his lively and witty 
nobleman^ which carried him into great excesses, 
namely, a violent love of pleasure and a dispori- 
tion to extravagant mirth. One involved him in 
sensuality, and the other led him into many 
strange adventures and frolics. lie was often 
known to run into the most eccentric paroxysms 
of dissipation. He once disguised himself in such 
j9l manner that his nearest friends could ncft know 
him; and setup for an Italian mounteban'fc on* 
Tower-hill, where he practised quackery for 
several weeks. He often disfigured himself as 
a beggar or a porter, to follow some low amours, 
which he affected, to give^ as he said, a variety 
to his life. At other times to indulge his Ira- 
mour, he would wander about in odd shapes, in 
which he acted his part so uaturaHy, that even 
those who knew the secret, aiul saw him under 
those metamorphoses, could perceive nothing by 
which he might be discovered. In his sob^ 
moments he was generous and good-nalifred^ but 
lii his irregularities would go farther than moat 
of his companions after any thing that might 
turn out a jest or matter of diversion. 
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The speech which he fidr»l; mudje upqa the o^-^ 
easion of his first taming itinerant doctor^ hftS' 
often been printed. It h9B d true spirit of satire" 
and a keenue^s of lampoon perfectly conformable 
to the character of Rochester^ who certainly Igai 
aD original turn for satirical composition. Against 
thia talent majesty itself was not secure; he more 
than once lampooned the king, who being amaiv 
ufwLtand pleasure as well as Rochester^ took 
these effusions for the sallies of genius, and the' 
ebullitions of an exuberant fancy rather thaathe* 
eflbrts of malice ; yet, either from, a too fre()uei>t 
repetition, or from the too clo^e and poignant 
Tiruience of on^ of his satirical con^positioQfj, 
Charles at length banished him the oourt. Tbis 
piece was entitled The Restor^^tiun ; , or, thf? Hiift* 
tory of the Insipids ; and contain^ the keenest ro* 
flections on the poiitioal conduct ond^prLviMB; 
character of the prince. " * 

About the same time, the Duke of Buckiog^ 
bam was in disgrace for an offence of a difiere^ 
nature ; and being disengaged from any particq- 
lar attachment in town, he and Lord Rochester 
resolved to set out in quest of adventures. After 
disguising themselves in a' proper manner for 
supporting the characters they intended to as- 
sume, they jointly took an inn which was to bel 
let on the Newmarket road, where each in hb* 
turn officiated as master. Here they were coi^ 
cerned in many ludicrous and still more scandv 
lou5 transactions. 

UBYing €Bieftdly observed tl« hfUMisomfiffc 

2c^ 
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f^Amen in their vicinity, tlicy invited soch of 
their neighbours as had wives and daughters of 
(hat description to frequent feasts, where ihe men 
were pliccl hi>rcl wiili good liquor and the women 
fskdiicicntlv uurmtd to make as little reststance 
as would be ai>r( cable to their inclinations. By 
th}j« stratagem they were frequently enabled to 
eiFcct their guilty purpose^ and it is difficult to 
Sijy whether it be possible for two men to live to 
n worse c.wl. 

It is natural to iuinglne that this kind of life 
could not be of long diaation. Entertainments 
so frequently repeated, and for which no pay- 
ment was ever required or accepted, could not 
fail to excite a strong suspicion either that the 
inn-keepers would not be long able to keep their 
house open, or that their circtimstances were 
greatly superior to the occupation they had a-» 
dopted. Of this the two profligate noblemen 
irere fully sensible, but they were not much con- 
cerned about it, as they had no intention long to 
porsue the same kind of adventures, variety 
being the life of their enjoyments. It was be* 
siues, near the time of his Majesty's regular visit 
to Newmarket, when tlvey designed that the dis- 
covery of their real plots should clear them from 
the iinpulatiorf of being concerned in any moYe 
pernicioDs to the governuient. Before this time 
bhould arrive*, they however, resolved to accom« 
plish one favorite object. 

In the neighbourhood lived an old miser vrho 
had a very pretty, young wife. He watched her 
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witb as much care as be did bU money, wd 
i^evex trusted her out of his sight bfit imder ttj^; 
prot^tioq of an old maiden sister, who bad never 
herself experienced the joys of love, and bore no- 
great afieption to such of her sex as were young 
and bandiBorpe. The uobl^ inn-keepers had no- 
doubt that be would accept a treat like many 
others, especially as be was fond of good living, 
when it cost him nothing ; and ei^cept on such 
occasions, he waa the n»ost temperate and abst^ 
mious man aUve. But when they cquld never, 
prevail upon him to bring bis wife> notwithstfnd^> 
i&g they urged the presence of so many feoude^ 
of character in the neighbourhood to keep her 
company, their only study then was' bow to da^- 
oeivethe old sister at home ; this difficulty th^. 
soon found the means of overcomiog; . Eght thia 
purpose it was agreed that. Rochester sbopld diai^ 
guise himself in woman's clothes, and thai wbil» 
the husband was feasting with the duke^ b^ 
should juake trial of his skill upon tbe old iroman 
at home* He had learned that she had no avei>- 
sion to the bottle, when she could come secretly 
and conveniently at it. Equipped like a country, 
lass, and furnished witb a bottle of liquor, he pro* 
oeeded to the home of the old miser. ~ It was 
with ditTicuUy he found means to speak to the 
old woman, but at last obtained the favor. He 
began * to tell the occasion of bif coming, in^ 
hopes of being invited into the hou«e, but in 
vain ; he was admitted no farther tbao the porch^ 
witb tbe door ajai:. He wasnow obligo;!^ hvr^ 

Sic 3, 
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cecourse to hin last expedient, and pretcodiug to 
be suddenly taken ill, fell down upon the thresh- 
old. The noise brouglit out the young wife^ who 
Yvith some trouble |icrsu(ule(l lier keeper to help 
the stranger into the house, from regard to the 
decorum of her sex, and the unhappy condition 
she \Mis in. Tiie door hud not been long shut 
before the impostor by degrees reeovered, and 
being placed on a eliair, ranted a very religioiA 
thanksgiving to the old gentlewoman fW her 
kindness, obfiCTving Imw deplorable it was to bo 
subject to Hueh fits ulii(*h often took her in the 
street and exposed her to so many accidents; 
hut every now and tlien she took a sip at the 
bottle, recommi'nding it also to the old duenna 
who was sure to drink a hearty dram. Roehestor 
had in his pocket another bottle cpialified with 
opium, which he |)resent(;(l to the woman, who 
drinking of it with greediness, so^n fell fuAi a 
sleep. Overjoyed by his success, and inflamed 
witli desire, his countenance eliange<l coIor,whicU 
niu<le the artlcsH victim of h-is base passion- 
imagine that the fit was returning, lie took ad^ 
vantage of her ap|)reheijsion to usk if she would 
be so charitable as to let him lie down on the 
bed* The good-natured creature sliewed him 
the way, and staying by him at his request, he 
began to make home indirect encjuiries concern*- 
ing her husband^ whom she painted in his trnc^ 
colors, as a surly, jealous, old tyrant. Under 
the idea that sh<; was speaking to a female, she 

rttiB tlie less iicbcrved in Iicr bchuYiour and 
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pressions and bis lordship foancU tliat a tale of 
love would- not'be disagreeable to her. In.short ' 
he revealed his sex, and without much opposition 
overcame her scruples and satisfied his desire. 
Not content with this, he prevailed on the unfor- 
tunate dupe of his artifices to embrace this favour- 
able opportunity of releasing herself from the ty- 
ranny of her keeper, whom she robbed of a con- -^ 
siderable sum of money, and leaving the old wo- 
man still asleep, went oft* with Rochester about 
midnight to the inn. The old man on his retura 
home, finding his sister asleep, his wife fled, and 
his money gone, was tlirowninto a state of mad-, 
ness and hanged himself. Rochester was 
soon cloyed with the possession of his victim, on 
which he relinquished her to the duke, who be- 
ing in his turn weary of her, advised hejr to go to 
London, where a life of infamy and a miserable 
death were probably the. reward of the crimes 
which she was thus instigated to commit. • This 
complicated villainy was one of those burdeoft 
which lay so heavy on Rochester's mind whjeii 
oppressed with the horrors of a deatb-bed r^ 
pentance.^ 

Soon after this infamous adventure^ th^ ^iog 
coming that wayi found these two profligate 
noblemen in their posts at the inn, restored them 
to favor, and permitted them to accompaoy him 
to Newmarket.' 

Rochester now continued the same extravagant 
pursuit of pleasure as before, andivould even in- 
dulge ia freedoms with that prince whom, he ha^ 
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once sO'highly offended. He is flupposed to lunrfr* 
cxmtriYed with one of- Charles's niistrassto the 
following, stratagem to cure that monarch of: 
the noctnrnal rambles to which \\e was ad^ 
dieted. He one night proposed to accompany 
liim to a celebrated house of intrigue where the 
king had heard that the iiuest women in Eogtand. 
were to be found. The king made no sorupte 
to assume his usual disguise^ and t<i go with hinii 
While he was engaged with one of the bdieij, 
she^ having'been previously instructed by Rocb? 
ester, picked his pocket of all bis money and- 
watcb, which the king did not immediately miss.. 
Keither the people of the house, nor the girl. 
herself knew or' had the least suspicion of the 
quality of their visitor. After some time be en- 
quired for Rochester, but was told that he bad* 
quitted the house without taking leave ; but^ 
what was his embarassment when, onseapehing. 
his pockets, in order to discharge the rsckoniog^ 
lie discovered that his money was gone. Her 
was then reduced to ask the favor of the mislreift- 
of the house to give him credit till the next daj% . 
as the gentleman who had come in with Mm and' 
had not returned was to have paid for bo^. The 
consequence of this request was that he wm> 
much abused and laughed at ; the oM woman • 
plainly told him that she had oft^n been served 
such dirty tricks, and would not permit him to 
stir till the reckoning was paid. She then called' 
one of her bullies to take care of him. In iMs . 
ridiculous dilemma stood the British mooiucl^ 
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the prisoner' of a bawd ; and the life on which . 
were fixed a nation's hopes was thus put in th< ' 
power of a ruffian. After much altercation, the 
king, at length, proposed that she should accept 
a ring which he then took off his finger,, in 
* pledge for her money, which she I ike wise refused, 
telling him, that as she was no judge of the value 
of the ring, she did not chuse to accept sUch 
pledges. The monarch then desired that a jew- 
eller might be called to give his opinion of the 
value of it ; but he was-answercd that the expe- 
dient was impracticable, as no Jeweller couid 
then be supposed to be out of bed. • After much 
entreaty his majesty at last prevailed on th^ fel- 
low to knock up a jeweller and shew him the 
ring. No sooner had he injected it, than he 
enquired with eyes fixed on, the man, whom he 
had got in his house : on which the other ,an« 
swered that it was a black-looking, ugf} rake^ 
who had no money in his pocket and was obliged 
to pawn his ring. The jewellei* found the ring 
so immensely rich that he exclaimed: ''But 
one man in the nation can afford to wear it, and 
that one is the king/' Astonished at the circam* 
stance, he went out with the messenger, in order 
to be fully satisfied of so extraordinary an affair; 
and, as soon as he entered the room, he fell upoa 
his knees and with the utmost respect presented 
the ring to his majesty. The people of the iiouse^ 
finding the extraordinary quality pf their guest^ 
were confounded aud asked pardon in the most 
submissive manner. . The king with great good!^ 
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humor, forgave them, and laughing asked/ 
whether the ring would not benr arwther boille* 
Tliuff ended thi» advemare in which Charlei waa 
taught how dangerous it wa» to risk his person 
in nocturnal frolics ; and he could not but s^ 
veroly reprove Uochester for having acted such 
a pnrt towards him. 

The excesses of the cnrrs life were not alwajrs 
pleasant to him ; in tlic midst of his indiseretiont- 
he ()f[cn expirrienred very melancholy intervals,, 
and a number of severe reflections occurred 
which ^ave him un<'a<>ine«(i« ^ hut he always eOr 
deavorcd to seenre and fortify his mind agaioat 
the fenrs of a future state, his disbelief of which 
he used to say, was considerably strengthened 
by the following circumstance : 

In the early part of his lifcj when he was at 
sea, Mr. Montague and another young man ef 
quality, happened to be in the same ship with 
him. In a very serious conversation between 
these dissipated characters^ a few nights previous 
to the engagement^ Mr. Montague expressed hit 
persuasion that he should never return to Englaad^. 
and the other was possessed with the like optnW 
on with respect to himself^ but was not so posU 
tive as Montague^ who declared he was. certain 
he should not outlive the battle. The earl of 
Rochester and the other youth then entered ioto 
a formal engagement^ not without ceremonies oC 
rellgioQ^ that if cither of them died^ be should- 
appear and acquaint the survivor with* bit sita%» 
tion in a futiue state^ if there was- any. Moiitft- 
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^tte was requested to enter into the same agrees 
BKQt bat refused. Oo the day the Eit^sb at- 
tacked the Dutch fleet at^ Bergen^ Montague, ' 
l^agh he had a strong presentiment of his sp- 
prctaching deaths yet iiobiy staid all the tube 
upon deck in the pJace of the greatest danger. 
The other gentleman signalized his courage in a 
most undaunted manner^ till the end of the action, 
when he suddenly fell into such a trembling, 
that he could scarcely stand ; and Montague, 
going to support him, as they were in each 
other's arms, a cannon ball killed him on the 
spot, and wounded Montague so terribly in the 
belty that he died .within an hour. Rochester 
afterwards acknowledged that these presages 
made some impression upon him, that there were 
separated beings, and that the soul either by a 
i^atural sagacity, or some secret notice commnni- - 
cated to it, had a sort of divination ; but that the 
gentleman's not appearing to hini greatly misled 
him with respect to his belief of a future state. 

By constant indulgence in every kiiid of Itcen* 
tiousness and irregularity, Rochester wore out 
an excellent constitution before he had consH. 
pleted his thirtieth year. In October, 1679, 
when he was in a convalescent state, having been 
afflicted with s6me severe disorders, he became 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Burnet, to whom 
he opened all his thoughts and gave him a full 
view of his past life. They canvassed at various 
times the principles of morality, of natural and 
«ef ealed religion, and of Christianity, in particu- 
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lar.. The result was^ that though the earl had 
]ived the life of an atheist and a libertine^ he 
beeame on his death-bed a good christian and 
most sincere penitent. He expired on the 26th 
of July, IGSO, at the lodge at Woodstock Park, 
of v^ hich he was ranger, without convulsion or 
even a groan ; for tliough he had not completed 
his .1:^(1 year, yet nature was so entirely exhaust^ 
ed as to be unable to make the least cifort. 
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TnC circumstance for which this gentlemaa 
Las obtained a place in our collection is probably 
without a parallel. There are very few men who 
have not some hobby-horse, but yet it would be 
extremely ditticult to Hiid one who would, like 
IVIr. Mat hew, sitcrifice the enjoyment of a 
j)rinccly fortune lo the pleasure of riding his fa- 
vorite nag. 

Mr. jNIalhew inherited a large estate at 
Thomastowii, in the county ofTipperary in Ire- 
land, producing a clear rent of eight thousand 
j)ounds a v^'ar. . -As Uc deligliicd in a country 
life, and possessed in an eminent degree that 
»j)irit of hospitality for wiiich tlic natives of Ire* 
land have ever been distinguished, he resolved 
to build a lar<^e, commodious house for the re* 
ccpiionof vibiiors, surrounded by fifteen hundred 

'4 ' ' ■ 
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acres of his choicest landy all laid out .upon, a 
gular plan of improvemMtt^ according to |he 
newly adopted mode of* English gardening^ 
^hich had supplanted the bad Dutch taste intro- 
duced by King William, and of which Mrl 
Mathew was the first who set the example in 
Ireland. 

As this design was formed in early life, in or- 
der to accomplish his point without incurring 
any debt on his estate, he retired to the continent 
for seven years, and lived upon six hundred 
pounds a year, while the rbmaining income of 
his estate was employed in carrying on the great 
works he had planned there. 

It was towards the conclusion of Queen Kvkvh^ 
rei^ when Mr. Mathew returned from hid long 
residence abroad. At that time party disputes 
ran very high, but nowhere did they rage with 
such violence as in Ihe Irish metropolis, so tbat^ 
daily duels were the consequence. There hap^*^ 
pened to be at that time in London two gentle- 
men who valued themselves highly on their skill 
in fencing ; the name of one was Pack and th« 
other Creed ; the former being a major and the 
latter a captain in the army. Hearing of these 
daily exploits in Ir|^n, they resolved lik^ two 
knight-errants, to go wer to Ireland in quest of 
adventures. On enquiry they learned that Mr. 
Mathew, lately arrived from France, bad the 
character of being one of the first swordsmen 
in Europe. Pack rejoicing to find an antagonist 
worthy of himself, resolved to pick a quarrel 
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>iiihh!m the first opportunity; aacl meetings fiiin 
as he was carried aloag the strbet in his cbair^ ti6 
jostled the fore-chairman. Mathew, suppdsing 
this to he accidental^ took no notice oT tlie cir- 
cumstance ; but Pack afterwards boasted of it 
in a public coffee-house, saying that te had 
purposely offered this insult to that gehtlemaa 
who had not the spirit to resent it. 

A particular friend of Mr. Matliew's gf the 
name of M acnaniara, a man of tried courage^ 
and repirted the best fencer in Irieland^ happened 
to be present. He immediately took up {he 
quarrel, observing he was snre Mn MatlieW did 
not suppose the affront to be intentional^ ofber- 
wise he would have chastised him on the spot : 
adding, that if the major would let himkifovir 
ivhere he was to be ifbund, .he should be waited 
on immediatelv on Mr. Mathew's return, who 
was to dine that day, a little way out of town. 
The major said that he should be at the taverii 
opposite, where he and his companion would 
wait their commands. 

Immediately on his arrival, Mathew, being 
made acquainted with what had passed, went from 
the coffee-house to the tavern accompanied by 
Macnamara. Being shewn into the room where 
the two officers were, after securing the door, 
without any expostulation, Mathew and PacTc 
drew their swords ; but Macnamara stopped 
them, saying he had someiliingto propose Wfore 
they proceeded to action. He said, that, iti 
cases 6f this nature, he never cou'Id'bear to lie a' 
cool spectator. ^^ So, Sir^" continued bfe id- 
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diresgiog himself to Greedy '^if ypu please \ shaljl 
hav^ the honor of entertipimin^ you in tJW sciCQ^^ 
manqe^." Greedy who desired no better s[)ort;,, 
made no other tpply tbap that of imnxediately 
drawing bis swoiid : ai;id to work the foiir chaiii- 
piqasfell with tbe^^amecomposi^re as if it were, 
only a fencing mutch with, foils. 

The conftix;! wajsof soijic di^ratiojo, and main- 
tuiaed wit»h g.i:eat obstin.^cy by the two officers, 
nQtw.itb3tandAiJtg the great effusion of blood from 
the n^jaay womid* which they had received.. At 
lengthquUe e^hau^tedj they botli fell, and yielded 
the vict,Qi:y to the ^ujterior skill of their ^ntago*- 
uists. 

Upon t})i3fOCGa^Lpi^Mathew gave a retn^trkst^Iie' 
jftOQ^ oi tbo perfect comppsure qf his if^nd (lu; 
Xl^ th^ ^icUOP- Creed had fallen ^'rst, on 
wiich P^j^U ^^cl^tiofied : " Ah, poor Crfed are 
XQu goa^ f^T-:'' \e^," replit^d. M^tJiew, with tll^e" 
i|tpuft$t c^Jmn^ss^ '^and.jQu shall instantly jp^ifAl 
afiser lw»»' o* *fee ^acae time ipakipg a hoipe 
thrust (juite thxo^UgU his bQdy, whiph t^tjyir him 
^o the ground, TbV9. was the n^or^ renvajkablQ 
^.he was^oev^ kOQWJIi '^ his life, either before pi; 
H/ter, to baxQ aiiped a,t a pun. 

The number of woitfid^ feceivjed W the van- 
quished paxtije^ w^ very gre^t ;, ^lud.wba^ seiz- 
ed almost i3ii;:afcCul6us, their pppppents were lin-.^ 
touched. The >ttr|^pg^s syeeing the desperate sWjte 
9fthi^r pa^tjeuts s^i^p^ld^p^ojisQiSer thfm, tobe're* 
i^ve4 ou* ^ ^^ ^WW» ^h^r^ t^ feij^htj^ but 
b^ bed^ Wft«»Sdi9tQly cp»X«?yed iato.vt>oa. whichf 
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they lay many hours in a state of ins^niihility. 
When they came to themselves and. saw where 
they were. Pack, in a feeble voice, said to hii 
companion : *^ Creed, I think we are the con- 
querors, for we have kept the field of battle.** 
For a long time their lives were despaired of, but 
to the astonishment of every one, they both re- 
covered. When they werp able to see company, 
Mathcw and his friend attended them daily, and 
A close intimacy afterwards ensued, as they 
found them men of jirobily and of the best dis- 
positions except in this extravagant idea of dael« 
ling, of which, however, they vrere now per- 
fectly cured. - 

Mr. Mathew spent some time in Dublin, and 
duiring his residence there he availed himself of 
the opportunity to renew the old and cultivate 
new acquamtance. From his personal accom- 
plishments and large fortune, he found no difficul- 
ty to obtain access to all, whose character or 
talents rendered him desirous of their friendship. 
Out of these he selected such as were most con- 
formable to his taste, inviting them to pass such 
leisure time as they might have upon their hands 
at his seat at I'homastown, to which he retired 

■ 

to spend the remainder of his days. 

His house had been chiefly contrived to an- 
swer the noble purpose of that constant hospi- 
tality which he intended to maintain there. It 
contained forty commodious apartments for 
guests, with suitable accommodations for their 
servants. Eslch apartment w^s completely ixir* 



bere jcm ^xe to comKnand a* ab^olHtelj^^ ts^ ij^ 
your ow^ ho(^. Yop r»ay bre^kfast^ dit^e af^ 

sup here W'bienevei' you ple;»)s;ie> i^ad iotyit^ :$tf9i^ 
of the guesM ^ 9^y be pHJ^t. a^-^i^bl^ to v w " 
He then fthw^ h\m Ae Q^^i^^n jf^fkm^ wlneiffv' 
he $ald a dfiily prfli^SMry w?^ k^p^ <^t, wijuc;!^ |p^ 
uiight diae ^wben it wo* mpr^e ^E^^bli? ti^ bif^ ta 
mix in «Qciety> filing : ^' But ffou^ ibi^ f^Qi^ 
ui^nt you 9V€ never )AJt koQiv ^le as the i^oi^f^ q^ 
the hoase^ ^nd paly to consider, na^ a^ one qf t,!^ 
guests." Inonder to avoid allcereiDooy ^ ^ei^i^ 
he took bis place at random at the ts^^]^^ i^^ 
thus all idea9 of precedeiiee b^ing Ifiid aftide> th^ 
guests s^e^ted tbcfipselves pr^HKLu^^o«4ft|y witSp^t 
any regard to ^lH^renQe of r$ak oi: qMyttft^f- u^i 
There was 9 large room fitte/il ^p^ eK^iQtly U)^ A 
coffee-houae^ where a bar-nifM4 aud w^^rp «^« 
tended to fmniish refreftbinents at all ti^e^ of tl^^ 
day. Here> such as pboi^ break Castmt n% tbeur 
own hour. It was provided witjti pb^9P*bo9rd9» 
backganimoii-table«>.iiewfi^p»pers> pai^pl^etn, a^4 
all other convenienqies, th^t aire to b€{ fa^nd m^ 
eity coffee-house. But the n]kost extraoixlioaxjf 
circumstance in his whole doi9e$tjc arrangen»ea( 
was that of a detached room in one of the extr^r 
mities of the house called the tavern. A3:M i% 
Mathew was himself a very temperate mtin, %ni 

many of his guests were of the same disposkioii^ 
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the quantity of wine consumed in tlie commott 
room was yerj moderate; bat as drinking was 
much in fashion in those days^ in order to in- 
dulge such of his guests as had habituated them- 
selves to that custom, he had recourse to this 
contrivance; and it was the custom of all who 
loved a cheerful glass to adjourn to the tavern 
>soon after dinner, and leave the more sober part 
of the company to themselves. Here they were 
attended by a waiter in a blue apron, as was then 
the fashion, and all things in the room were so 
contrived as to favor the illusion. Every one 
called for what liquor he pleased with as little re- 
straint as if he bad actually been in a public- 
house and to pay the reckoning. Here too, the 
midnight orgies of Bacchus were often cele- 
brated with the same noisy mirth as in his city 
temples, but without in the least disturbing the 
repose of the more sober part of the family. 

Games of all sorts were allowed, but under 
such restrictions as to prevent gambling, and so 
as to answer their true end, that of amusement, 
without injury to the purseof the players. There 
were two billiard tables and a large bowling- 
green ; ampl^ provision was made for all such as 
delighted in field sports, with fishing-tackle of 
all sorts, a variety of gtms, with proper ammuni- 
tion, a paek of buck-hounds, another of fox- 
hounds and another of harriers ; and twenty 
choice hunters were kept in the stables for the 
use of those who were not properly mounted for 
the chace. 
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The reader may perhaps be ready to imagine 
that Mr. Mathew's income, considerable as 
it was, could not be adequate to the support 
of so extensive an establishment ; but when he 
considers tJiat the value of money was at that 
time more than double what it is at the present 
day; that his large demesne, in some of the 
richest soil in Ireland; furnished the house with 
every necessary except wine, liquors and grocery; 
he may suppose it to be sufficient, if under the re- 
gulation of strict economy^ of which no man 
was a greater master than Mr. Mathew* 

His plan was so w^ll formed and he had such * 
checks upon all his domestics, that it was impos- 
sible there could be any waste, or that any article 
from the larder, or a single bottle of wine from 
the cellar could have been purl6ined without 
immediate detection. This was accomplished 
partly by the choice of faithful stewards and 
clerks of approved integrity, but chiefly by his 
own superintendance of the whole, as not a day 
passed without having all tt^e accounts .of the 
preceding one laid b^efore him. This be was en- 
abled to do by his early rising ; and th^ business 
being finished before others were out of thclF 
becls^ he always appeared the most disengaged 
man in the house, and seemed to have as little 
concern in the conduct of it as any of the guests. 

With a stranger, indeed, he might easily have 
passed for a visitor, as he made it a point that no 
one should consider him in the light of master of 
the house or pay^bim any civilities on that score. 

• ' ' ' ' .• -2- 
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Tills be^carrkd «o f^ i}^%k h« 8Qni«tm?» iTftit 
abroad MrHbout giviag an^ iiQ|k!t>. MA MnM 
away several da^ys, %vbik tbiogs w^ni; <NI a? vwiflil 
at boaie ; aad qd hh reliMfKi lue woqU noi aliptn. 
aaj congratuUbtiofis to be made hm^, nor aiijj 
other notice to be tJoke» of htm than if be bftd 
»ot been absent duviug that ti^t^. 

The arrauigeiiH^Qts of every kind vrere sq pr»< 
deiitly made^ that do niui»ber of guesU or of tbjair 
domestics ever occasioned any diaofdef> aA^all 
thiootgs were conducted with the saooie ease and v«^ 
gularity as in a private family. There vas one 
poiDt which at first it seemed rather diiHcttIt to 
accomplish^ namely the establit>bing of certaoi 
signahsy by which each ser vaAt migkt knoir whjeA 
he was summooed to his master's apadrtnaei^t* 
For thifi purpose a great hall was appropriated to 
ibc use of the servants^ where they fdways atH 
sembled when they were not upon daty. Aloag 
the wali^ bells were ranged in order^ ene toeacb 
apartment^ with the number of thie obambcv 
■oarked over it^ so that when any of tb^B was 
rung they liad only to turn their eyes to the beU 
and to see what servant was called. 
• Mr. Matliew was the first that pat ao end t^ 
the inhospitable custom of giving valea to serr 
Yiints, by making a suitable addition to their 
wages ; at the same time assuring tbem that i£ 
tivey took any afterwards they should be dis- 
charged with disgrace ; and to prevent the tempr 
tation, the guests were informed that he would 
consider it as the highest affront if any o^r of 
that sort were made.. 
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The following particulars of a visit ©f the cele- 
brated J)ean Swift to Thomastown^ will enable 
the reader to form^ a more precise idea of the in- 
terior economy of fliat establishment. 

Swift had heard much of this place from his 
friend Dr. Sheridan^ who had often been a wel- 
come guest there, both on account of his con- 
vivial qualities, and as being the preceptor of the 
nephew of Mr. Mathew. He at length became 
desirous of ascertaining with his own eyes the 
truth of a report which he could not forbear con- 
sidering as greatly exaggerated. On receiving 
an intimation of this from Sheridan, Mr.. Mathew 
wrote a polite letter to the dean, requesting the 
honor of a visit in company with the doctor, at 
his next school vacation. They accordingly set 
out on horseback, attended by a gentleman who 
was a near relation to Mr. Matbew/ They had 
scarcely reached the inn where they intended to 
pass the first night, and which, like most of the 
Irish inns at that timey afforded but miserable 
entertainment, when they were surprized, by the 
arrival of a coach and six horses, sent to convey 
them the remainder of their journey to Thomas- 
town, and at the same ttme bringing a supply 
of the choicest viands, wine and other liquors 
for their refreshment. Swift was highly pleatod 
with this uncommon mark of attention paid him, 
and tiie coach proved particularly acceptable as 
he had been a good deal fatigued with his day^fc 
journey. 

When they came withti^ sight of the bouM^ 
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the clean astooislicd at iu niAgnUude^ cried m 
** What ia t&c naiii£ of Gud caahe tbe une 
;ucli a voiit buiid'tiig :'' Wliy, Mr. Jhan^ 
plied the fdlou'-travell^^r before-ui|!mioj|i 
''there are no less thsin fWty apartments foxgjM 
ill that hou«e, and all ot* tUeta |;xuUabJy occupy 
at this time^ except what aie re^ifrved fur u%/^ 
ISvvift in hirt usual manner eiUledoql to the com 
HuiH to stop, and drive hjiu back to. Dujblio, 
he eould not think of mixing with such, a. ciM>l 
** Well/' said h^ immediately afterward^, " tb 
L> no remedy^ I mg^t subwt ; 1^ I baite U)a 
fortnight of mjf life.*' 

Mr. Mathew received hiia at tbe cU>oi w 
luicommoa marks of respisct; and thjcn coixdc 
ing bitf^tp his a|pai*tmentj ajfter so^n/e compJusei 
Hipde Uis usual sp/eech ; aAquaifi^uilft him w 
llie castfrms of ihe liouse, shhI cei^^d^ laa^ 
^lini in possession of Uis casilc Sio^t|i a|i^ 
cooH appeared with the bill oS fu^fi to ^§ 
hi^ directions about supper, and the buti^ 
ilie saupe tvme with a list of wia^s and 91 
l4<|uor8. '^ And is all this really so r" said Stu 
" Aa4 nfiay I command here as in my own hoiu 
Jiis comi)anion assured him be miglit| and t 
iK>^hing could be nkore agreeable to tbe qwmi 
tbe mansion, thaa that ail audec hU rpof a|p^ 
Jive conCormabiy lo t!>eir own inclinatiQOS vi 
4)ut tl>e leaj*t restraint. ^* Well thc#,'' said Sv 
^' I iavitcycHi auil i>r. Sheridsm tg be wj go 
while; I stiiy, for 1 ihihk [ shall scarcely be ten 
fd to mix with the *iHJi> b^^l^w." 
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wkhdat^v^r seemg Mr. M'«th^w ot arty of tl«5 
guests: not #ene th€ Company below mudh 
c6ttcemed at ftre * deftn's at>sf»nce, as his . very 
Afamt Wueilly 'in#plw?d those t^*ho dfd ftot IcncKr 
brm ^utfh *iw6, a^ they were afraid that his 'pre- 
s€ihee 'WotfW put an '^lid to the ease and cheerfnl- 
A«ss ^v hrch teigA^, ataong theiD . On tlie fti orth 
day Swift €Titeired^ the roorti whei»e the compwrty 
fiffefe asstfnbted before diwner, and addressed 
Mr. Matliew m «. strain df the highest cortipK- 
ftrtlnrt;, eitpartflftiwg'dn all'theheairties of bis toi- 
proveWrt?t)ts, i^ith the skiHaf am artr^t, aitd v/Hh 
the titste 6f a -exynHoTs^eur. Such an addresj 
frofei makn d{ B\rtft'^ sharate^er, could not fafl 
6{ being plejbittg to ftte owtiel*, 'who was^ at ihe 
^athetimie*tfhfep}atirteroNhe^eTfntmy\efnentr'; ahd 
s6 <tee d& eulogiiilh 'frWtr fime Who was supposed 
tbdeal ttiore Iffi^ely in WrtSfe*rh»ft patitgyric/W&s 
Kkelyto retnovc th^ preftrdite-fentertafned agatost 
his ciraracter, uhil prtpossess^ftte T^st'dPthecotii- 
pany iti hrrs fevot. He concltrded his Kpe^eli tuy , 
say mg ; '^ . And now "ladies atfd gentfemeti, I aiti 
oome to live among ytiu, and it shall be nofauft 
of mine, if We do not pass our time agreeatbly ." 
In a short tiiiieall constraint on his account dis>- 
appeared. He entered readily into all the little 
schemes for promoting mirth, and every day, with 
the assistance of bis coadjutor,' produced some 
new one which afforded a .^od -deal of sport 
and merriment. In shorty never were such 
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joyous scenes known at Thomastown before* 
When the time came which obliged Sheridan lo 
return to liis school^ the company srere to 
delighted with the denn^ that they earnestly 
entreated him to remain there some time lodgeo 
and Mr. Maihew himself for once broke through 
his rule of never soliciting the stay of any guest. 
Swift found himself so happy^ that be readily 
yielded to their solicitations, and instead of a 
fortnight, passed four months there much to his 
own satisfaction, and that of all those who 
visited the place during the time. 

How long Mr. Mat hew continued to enjoy 
tli(^ pleasure arising from this establishment, 
as much the offspring of a genuine spii'it of hos- 
pitality as of an eccentric disposition, we are un- 
able to state. Nor can we infqrni the readex; 
whether he derived from the execution ofhia 
plan all the gratification which he expected. 
Certain it is that his method of spending a fortune 
was much better calculated to afford happiness 
and rational enjoyment than that pursued by 
uiany, who have thrown away theirs on the turf or 
at the gaming-table ; aud that it was productive 
of infinitely greater advantage to the community 
in general, than if, like others, he had locked up 
the receipts of his estates in his coffers, for the 
sole purpose of feasting his eyes on his accumu-. 
lated hoards. 
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This desperado was, accoiding to some ac- 
counts^ the son of a blacksmith hj Ireiaiid ; bnt 
from others his father appear^ (*> have been coij-*^ 
cerned in iron ^Yorks, and to have acquired an: 
easy fortune in that kingdon.. lie was burn « 
about the year J 628, came o\"jr to England 
while very young, and married, in Liuicashire, * 
the daughter of Mr. Holcraft, a L^cnlleman of 
good character iu that county. 

He returned afterwards to Ireland ; und though 
his family , owed the best part of vvhat thL-y had to 
the pure favour of the crown, yei \ic struck in 
with the prevailing party, served as a lieutenarit 
with the parliament forces, and oi)tainod an 
assignment of land for his pay; besiJuL^ which^ . 
Henry Cromwell, when he governed thai country, 
had so good an opinion of him, as to put hiai 
into the commission of the peace, though scarce- 
ly twenty-two years of age. These favours, and 
the turn of his education, in all probabiiity tj;av'L* 
him such an inclination to the repulihcau pariy 
as was not to be altered; and after ihtf iu.'jtoiHiioa 
of Charles II. various circumstances, contributed 
to increase his disaffection to the government* 
The Act of "Settlement iu Ireland, and the sub* 
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sc(piont proceed in p;s, certainly affected liim dcej 
ly in liis foitnnc, and he !)clicvcd unjustly, whic 
c.'isily led liini lo tin li his thoughts any way tht 
]>roniist(l redress, lie knew there were multitude 
in the same condition that hud been old soldier 
and were ecjualiy ea|)a^>l<: of contriving^ concea 
jn.'^, and earryinr^ into execution^ a plot for alte 
in x and suhverliiig any lorni of government, < 
\shich he iiad seen some (*\aniples. Upon assoc 
Hting a little wiiii the malcontents^ he found h 
notions e.\aetly j-isiified, and that there was a d< 
si^ii on loot lor a general insnrreeiion, which w; 
to he l>e;^Mn hy surprizing the castle of Dubli 
and seizir^f; the person ol' the duke of Ormoui 
thrri lord iieulenant. Into this he entered withoi 
a!;y licsilation ; and though nuuiy of the persoi 
involved in ihisd.'.n^erous undertaking were muc 
Ids ^npe^ioi^» in rank, yet he was very soon attt 
head of the aft'iir, presidrd in all their council 
was the (^raei' in laying their projects, and di 
pend( d <;n for eoiifluetinG: tfieir execution, L 
shewed li'.s d( \teri*y in thin;;s ^d' this nature; 1 
laying slk-Ii a [)!an for surpiiMUg Duhliu castl 
and the duke's person at tli( sumetime, as nothir 
hilt its disclosure* could have prevented ; and 
the same time he penned a (iec*!araiion so accoii 
modated to the humour and under!?tanfling of tl 
soldiers, as woidd nilainhly h.ive drawn over tl 
Lest 'parr, of the army : hui, on the very eve 
its execution, ih<* uli^.Ic conspiracy, v, hich hi 
been long suspected, wua discovered ; so th 
Blood had only the honour of the couirivun( 
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Bis brbther-iu-law, one Lacfcie, tt Mhiister, whV> ; \ 
wa<5 ^iyibai*ked in tJrt busiiiess, was, A^ith'mahy 
ot^ters, appi'ehended, trred, convicted, a^id exe- 
cuted ; but Blood made his escape, and kept out 
of reach, notwithstanding the duke of Ormond 
and the earl of Orrery both laboured to have him 
secured, and a proclamation w;as published by 
the former with the prouiise of an ample reward 
for apprehending hin:\. Nor was he only so 
lucky as to prevent confinement and punishment, 
but, by ixn audacity still more singular, had aU 
mosl frighted avvay the guards that* at-fcnded 
Lackie's execution, acfd even alarmed th^ friends 
of the lord lieutenant on the score of his safety ; , 
so high was his fame for sagacity ahd intrepidity, 
and so capable was he of undertaking any thing 
wliich psssidn or rntrrcfift dictated, arid of cOiV- 
ducting skilfully whatever he uHdertook. 

He staid as long among the sectaries tthd r^ 
maiJM of Oliver's forces as he found it piradti- 
ce^\e to conceal himself,, and then had Yeeoui*6e 
to the mountains, and the protectidti of'theold 
native Irish 5 and the better to attach thosfe with 
whom he c^on versed to his interests^ , he became - 
all thiiigs toaHtneti ; Ije was a QuakeV to some, 
an Anabaptist to otliers, an Independent 
where that would best recommend him ; and to 
bespeak the favour of the poor igobrant nativesJ^ 
he took the character of a priest. By these arts he - 
shifted about from one plaCe to another, making 
himself acquainted with all parties in the*is1and> 
an d with all their interests add cohnectiiOde al 
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home and abroad. At liist^ finding all his how 

known^and that it was impossible at thatjunciu 

to raise any insurrection^ lie found means to j 

over into Holland^ where he was very well 

ecived, and adinittrd into great intimacy w 

some of the most considoruble persons in the 

public, particularly Admiral de lluyter. i]ew< 

from thence to Kngland, with such recommen* 

tions to the fifth-niouarchy men^ and other n 

contents, that he was immediately admitted J 

all their councils; and had a large share in all th 

dark intrigues that were then carrying on 

throwing the nation again into confusion. 

this situation ho gave another strong instance 

bis bold enterprising genius ; but finding the ] 

vernment apprized of their designs^ and foresee 

that the persons principally concerned could 

escape being apprehended, he resolved to wi 

draw into Scotland^ where he so wrought U| 

the discontents of the people^ that he contribv 

not a little to the breaking out of the insurrecl 

thcre^ and was present in the action of Pcntla 

hills, November ^7th, l6C(i, in which the ins 

gents were routed, and about five hundred kil 

lie il< (1, after tijis defeat^ hack to England, 

from thence to Ireland, where he landed wil 

three miles of Carrickfergus ; but Lord Dun{ 

non pursued him so cIos«ly, that he was obli 

to return very speedily into lingland. 

Not long after this he performed a fresh 
ploit, which was a^ extraordinary, more succ 
ful, and made much greater noise in the \\\ 



than any thing he had yet done. This was (bf 
rescue of his friend captain Mason from a guard 
of eight soldiers, who were conducting him to his 
trial at the assizes ; but in the desperate conflict 
which took place on this occasion and in which' 
Blood, with the assistance of a friend, accom- 
plished his purpose, after killing three of the 
escort, he received several severe wounds. 

Before he engaged in this affair, he had placed 
his wife and son* in an apothecary's shop, under 
the name of Weston, and had lived himself at 
Itumford, by the name of AylifFe, and pretended, 
to practise physic. After he was cured of Kis 
wound?, and heard that all who were concerned 
with him were safe, which was in about six 
weeks, he returned to Rumford, and lived there 
under the same disguise for a considerable time, 
without being suspected or molested, notwith-' 
standing a proclamation wa^ published, with aa 
offer of five hundred pounds reward, for appre- 
hending the person."* concerned in this rescue. 

It was impossible for one of his busy, restless^ 
and impatient temper, to continue long quiet ;, 
but whether his next enterprise was etitirely his 
own contriving, or was intended purely to serve 
his own purposes, is a point at present not de- 
cided : however that might be, the undertaking 
was in every respect more singular, and more 
hazardous, than any he had hitherto attempted.. 
Since the defeat of his plan foi* surprizing the 
castle of Dublin, Blood had entertained a mortal 
antipathy against th^ duke of Oimoild^ ^ aod^ 
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formed a plan joi seizing his person in the stre 
of London ; but wlif.thcr with a view to man 
or carry him ofl'till he had answered hisexpec 
tion, is not perfectly clear, lie actually put 
design into execution, Dpcember fith, IfJ/O, a 
was very near completing his purpose on 
grace, whatever that purpose might be. 

The account given by Mr. Carte of the mam 
in which he conducted this daring cntcrprizc 
to the following effect : The prince ot Orar 
being in England, was invited on the abo 
mentioned d<iy to an entertainment in the city 
London, to which the Duke of Ormond acco 
panied him. The night was dark and the d\ 
returning homeward up St. James's street, at i 
end of which stood Clarendon House where 
resided, was suddenly attacked by Blood and i 
of his accomplices. The duke always used to 
attended by six footmen, who walked on b< 
sides of the street opposite to his coach. By so 
conliivance they were all stopped and out of 
way when the duke was taken out of the coach 
Blood and Hunt, his son-in-law, and moun 
on horseback behind one of the party. *] 
coachman drove home, and alarmed the fam 
informing them that the duke had been seized 
ruliians and carried down Piccadilly. The i 
vants immediately set out in pursuit of tb< 
Blood, it is said, had formed the design of cai 
ing the duke to 'J')^burn, and there putting hia 
the same ignominious death which his acc< 
plices had suffered for their tvcasonablc dci 
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upon Dublin Castle, and leaving bim with a 
paper pinned to bis breast containing tbe reasons . 
wbich induced him and his associates to perpe- 
trate this monstrous piece of villainy. Nothing 
could have saved his grace's life but this extra-, 
vagant whim of Blood's, who leaving the duke 
mounted and buckled to one of his comrades,, 
rode on before, and' is said to have actually 
tied a rope to the gallows; on which he returned 
to see wliat had become of his companions whom, 
he met riding off in a great hurry. The horse- 
man, though be possessed great strength was. 
embarrassed by the struggling of the duke, who, 
at length unhorsed him and they both fell to the 
ground. Tbe -servants mean while overtook 
them, on which the villain disengaged himself, 
and seeing the neighbourhood alarmed, be and. . 
one of his accomplices, after discharging their, 
pistols, without effect, rode off with the utmost 
precipitation. The duke was quite exhausted - 
with the struggle in which he received several 
wounds and bruises. 

An account of this transaction was immediate-* 
ly published by authority, together with a royal 
proclamation, offering a reward of one thousand 
pounds for apprehending any of the persons con* 
cerncd in it, but to no purpose, though some of 
their names were discovered ,• however. Blood 
was not so much as thought of, or suspected. 

The miscarriage of this daring design, instead 
of daunting bim, or ci*eating the least intention . 
•of iiying out of tbe, kingdom, put him on another . 
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Still more strange nnd hazardous design, toTrcj 
his broken fortunes. He proposed to those i 
perate persons who assisted him in hts /on 
attempt^ id Mnzc and divide! among them 
royal insignia kept in tlie Tower of Lond* 
namely, the crown, globe, sceptre and do 
and as they were blindly devoted to his serr 
they very readily accepted Ihe proposal, and 
it to him to contrive t\w means of putting it i 
execution. 

To eiroct this, he assumed the habit of a do« 
of divinity, with a little band, a long false be? 
u cap with car-c, uikI all those formalities of g 
beloii.L'ing to that degree, except the go^ 
choosing rather to »nake use of a cloak, as m 
proper for his design. Tlius habited, he, wit 
woman whom he called his wife, went to see 
curiosities in the Tower; and wWle they w 
viewing the regalia, the supposed Mrs. Bk 
pretcijfled to be taken suddenly ill, and desii 
Mr. Edvvnrfis (iho keeper of tlie regalia) to ass 
her with sonic iclVesliment. lie not only co 
plied with this request, hut also invited her 
repose hersell' on a bed, which she did, andaf 
a pretend(i(i recovery, took her leave, togetl 
with I5Iood, with many expressions of gratitu< 

A few days a fin- l^lood returned, and [)Tesent 
Mrs. P^d wards, the keeper's wife, with four p 
of white glovc;^, in return for her kindness. Tl 
brought on an aequ.iintanec?, which being so 
improved into a strict iniunacy, a marriage w 
proposed between a son of Bdwards^ and a sc 
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posed dfiagliterof Colonel Blood ; but Edwards s 
son being at sea, the pretended daughter was 
under no necessity of making her appearance. 

The night before the fact was to be done, 
which was on the yth of May, l67 I, tl^e doctor, 
for so Blood was called, told the keeper that he 
had some friends at his House who wished to see 
the regalia, but as they were to go out of town 
early in the moi*ning, he hoped he would gratify 
them with the siglit, iho* they might come a little 
before the usual hour. In this entcrprize Blood 
had engaged three accomplices, named l)es- 
borough, Kclsy and Perrot. Accordingly two 
of them came, accompanied by the docior,iibout 
eight ill the morning, and the third held their 
horses that wailed for them at the outer gate of 
the Tower ready saddled ; they had no other ap- 
paratus but a wallet atid a wooden mallet^ which 
there was no great difficulty to secrete. 

Edwards received tliem with great civility, and 
immediately admitted them into his office ; -but 
as it is usual for the keeper of the regalia, when 
be shews them, to ]o<:k himself up in a kind of 
grate with open bars, that those things of con- 
siderable value may be seen but not soiled, the old 
man had no sooner opened the door of this place^ 
than the doctor and his companions followed him 
close, and without giving him time to ask 
questions, silenced him, by knocking him down 
with the wooden mallet. They then instantly 
flattened the bows of the crown to make it more 
portable, seized the scepter and dove^^ put the 
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togellicr into the jvallot, and were preparing 
■ make their escape ; when nnf'ortunntely for the 
th(' old niairs son/ who had not heen at hoi 
for ten years hcrlore, came from sea in the vc 
instant ; and being told that hit) father was \\: 
some friends that would he very glad to see h 
at tJK* jewel-oiiieej h<.' [)()Ste(l thither immediatt 
and met Hlood i\nd his eoini^anions as they wi 
just eomiii/i; out ; who, instead of returning a 
seeurini^ hi mi, as iii good poliev they siiould hi 
done, hurried away wiih the crown and gk)l 
but not having lime to file the scepter, whi 
>\as loo long to go into the bag, they iei't it I 
hind. 

Old lAlwai'!-^, who was not so mueli hurt 
the villains had apprehended; by this time , 
covered his le/iH, and cried out 4inirdcr, \vh 
being heard by his daughter, ahe run out tt 
gave an alurm ; and Blood aod Perrobi b« 
observed making off with uncommon huste^ W( 
justly. Buapected.- They had advanced beyo 
the main-guard ; when tlie alarm bein«» given 
the warder at the draw-biidge, he put hiniseil 
a posture to stop their progress. Blood c 
charged u pjslol at the warder, who thcrugh i 
hurt, tell to the ground through fear ; by whj 
they got safe to the little ward-liouse gale, wh< 
the eentinel, though he saw the warder to all j 
pearancc shot, made no resistance against BIc 
and his associates, who now passed the dr: 
bridge, and through the owtcr gate upon 1 
wharf. 
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At this place they. were overtaken by one Cap- 
tain Bcckman, who had pnrsued them from Ed- 
wards's house. Blood immediately discharged a 
pistol at Beck man's head ; but he stooping dowrt 
at the instant^ the shot missed him, and he. 
seized Blood, who had the crown under his 
cloak. Blood struggled a long while to preserve 
his prize ; and when it was at length wrested from 
him, he said, f^ It was a gallant attempt, how 
unsuccessful soever ; for it was for a crown !** 
Before Blood was taken, Perrot had been seized 
by another person ; and young Edwards observ- 
ing a man that was bloody, in the'scuffle, was 
going to run him through the body ; but was 
prevented by Captain Beckman. Hunt, Blood V 
son- 141 -law, leaped on his horse?, with two more, 
of the party, and rode away ; but a cart, standing, 
empty in the street, chanced to turn short, and 
Hunt ran against a pole that stuck out. On re- 
covering his legs, he was remounting ; but was 
known b}^ a cobler, who was running to enquire 
the disaster, and who sa*id, ** Tliis is Tom Hunt, 
who was in that bloody attempt on the Duke of 
Ormond. ^'A constable being on the spot, im- 
mediately seized him, and carried him before 
Justice Smith, who, upon his confident denial 
of being the same Hunt; was about to discharge 
him ; but the hue and cry coming from the- 
Tower, he was .committed to safe.custodv. 

Young Edwards proposed to Lieutenant Rains- 
ford to mount some of his soldiers upon the' 
horses that were left^ and ^nd them to follow' 
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the rcflt tliat escaped ; but he bade him foH 
them him^c!f| it wfu his business, aod kd 1 
horses into the tower as forieiled to the lieu 
nant. 

Ill the struggle for the erown, the great pc 
fliid a iiiic diamond fell out, and were lost fo 
tinic^ with some Hmaller stones. Hut the pc 
^vus found by Catherine Maddox, u poor 8we< 
jng woman to one of tlie warders^ and the d 
inond l)y a l)arber's npprentiee, and both fai 
I'lilly restored, (hiter smaller stones were by 
Viral p( rson.'} pieLcd up and brought in. 1 
iiti<; ruby belonging to rhe seeptre wsis found 
I'rrroi^s pocket ; ho that not any con^idcra 
thing was wMiiiing. '['he. erown oidy was bruis 
and sent to n-pair. 

I'pon tiiis disappointment JMood's spirits foj 
liim ; and while be remained a prisoner in 1 
gaol of the tower^ he appeared not only silenta 
r(rsrr?ed, but ill-tempered and sullen. He sc 
f:hang(;d his temper, howev(rr, when eontri 
to all reason, |)robability, and his own expcc 
lion, h(* was intormed the king intended to \ 
and examine him himself. This was brouj 
;)boiit hy the duke of Pniekingham, thenthcgn 
favourite and first milliliter, who infused into 
majesty, over whom he h;id for some time agn 
aseendaney, the curiosity of seeing so cxtraot 
!jary a person, whose crime, great as it w 
argued a prodigious force of mind, and made 
prol)abl<', that, if so disposed, he might be < 
pable of making largo discoveries. These in 



iftuattons bad stieh an-efTeclilpott ih€ Mag, tHtit 
he coment^ to^atthe ^ike deiired> WhMl. 
in the end proved disadvantligeoQs to thetti- aU«; . 
for it brought discredit on the royal cbaratiterj an 
indelible load of infamy upon the dlike^ and 
this afterwards prodaced Blood's rttin : such at* 
the consequences of inconsiderate action* in pelr^- 
sons in high stations, ^tho ought to be alwayi 
jealoifs of their dignity, and of doing what may 
haztird the wounding public opinion, upon whicti 
that dignity is chiefly founded. 

Colonel Blood was no sooner acqtiainted that 
he was to be introduced to the royaKpreecrnceJ 
than he conceived immediately he stood in-^ 
debted for this hodour to the notion the king, of. 
some about him, had of his courage, and there- 
fore was not at all at a loss about the part he wai^ 
to act, and on the acting wfeU of which his life 
entirely depended. 

The cunning df this boldest of all thieves wlatf 
equal to his intrepidity. He told the kfng crti 
his examination, that he had undertaken' to kil! 
him ; and that he went with that purpose to a 
place in the river where he bathed*; but was 
struck with so profound an awe upon the siglit 
of his (nakec() majesty, that his resfohlfion failed 
hfm, and he entirely laid aside his design : that\ 
he belonged to a band of ruflians equally despe- 
rate with himself, who had boun'd themselves by. 
the strongest oaths to revenge the death of any* 
of their assbciates. Though he omitted nothin]^ 
that might create a belief of hiscontemQiogdeaCir> 
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yet be expressed infinire awe and respect f 

monarch who had condescended to treat 

with such unusual indulgence. 

. It was foreseen by the duke of Ormonde ass 

as he knew the king designed to examine t 

that Blood had no cause to fear ; and ind 

3uch an impression had his story and behav: 

^ade on the mind of his sovereign^ that he 

only pardoned^ but set him at Uberty, and g 

him a pension of 500/. a year to subsist on. ^ 

conduct of his majesty towards so high tin< 

notorious an offender^ occasioned much sp€ 

Lition, and many conjectures. Of these some 

still preserved, amongst which the sentiment 

Sir Gilbert Talbot are very sensible. He seem 

lliink the king's apprehensions determined h 

Another writer suggests, that the Duke of B« 

ingham haviug put him on the first design^ 

prevent its becoming public, was ol?ligcd to f 

cure his pardon for the second ; but it is m 

probable that heinsinuafed his interest with so 

desperate malcontent?! then in Holland, wh 

he could induce to come home and live pea 

ably. At least this is certain, that on the bre 

ang out of the war soon alter, a proclamation \ 

published, requiring such persons to come ov^ 

upon which Desborough, Kelsey, and mi 

more came, surrendered, and had pardons^ v< 

probably at Blood's request; for with bim tl 

met almost every day, in a room kept on purp< 

for them at White's coffee-house, neat the Ro 

Exchange. 



tlis inter^t was Tor some time verygreat at 
Court, where he solicited the suits of many <jf 
the unfortunate people of his party with success 
This weakness in the king could not fail of giving; 
great offence and occasioned many severe cen-* 
sures to be thrown out against him. Among th^ 
rest it did not escape the sarcastic pen of Lord 
Koohester, who, in his History of thelnsipids^ 
has these lines: 

* 

Blood that wears treason in liis face. 

Villain com|}lete in parson's gown, 
ifuw much IS he at court ifi grace. 

For stealing Ormond and the crown ! 
Since lo^'alty does no man good^ 
Let's steal the king and outdo Blood. 

After the disgrace of the ministry styled th* 
Cabal, Blood's interest al court began quickly 
fo decline, and perhaps I^is pension also was ill 
paid ; for we filid him again amongst the ma^» 
contents, and acting in favour of popular m^tsH 
sures that were displeasing to the court. In tbd 
busy tinfe of plotting too^ so active a person aB 
Colonel Blood could not but have some share* 
Hel)ehaved, however in anew manner, si^itableia 
the great change of times ; and instead of making 
attempts on the persons of great men, took up 
the character of a great man himself, and ex-^ 
pressed an apprehension that attempts might be 
made upon him. 

In this manner he lived between nine and ten 
yedrs^ sometimes about the courts sometimeff 
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exckded from it^ filways m^easy^ and enga 

in some scheme or other of ap untoward ki 

till at last he was met witli in his own ¥ 

and either circumvenled by some of his own 

sUuQients^ or drawn within the vortex of a si 

plot, by some who were too cunning for 

ipaster in his profession. It seems there ii 

^ pertain people, who had formed a design of fix 

an imputation of a most scandalous nature u] 

the Duke of Buckingham, who was then at 

head of a vigorous opposition against the coi 

and who, notwithstanding he always courted i 

protected the fanatics, had not, in respect to 

moral character, so fair a reputation as 

render any charge of that kind incredible. ] 

whether this was conducted by Colonel Bio 

whether a counter-plot was set on foot to del 

it, and entrap Blood, or whether some whisj 

thrown out to alarm the duke, led his grace 

9ecure himself by a contrivance of the sa 

atamp, better concerted, and more effects 

^ecuted ; so much is certain, that the duke, v 

Ij^as foriAerly supposed so warip a patron to 

colonel, thought it requisite, for his own safi 

to contribute to his ruin. What notion Blc 

was desirous that the world should entertain 

this affair, may be discovered from the c 

which he caused to be printed of it ; ' 

the Court of King's Bench took the thing in 

diflfereut a light, that he was convictecj upoi 

criminal information for the conspiracy, i 

committed to the King's Bench prison; i 
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while in custody there^ be was charged with cmh 
actioD of scandalum maguatum^ at the suit pC 
the Duke of Buckingham^ in which the damages^ 
were laid at ten thousand pounds ; but, notwith- 
standing this Blood found baU, and was dn^ 
charged from his imprisonment. 
. He then retired to his house in the Bowling- 
ally, in Westminster, in order to take such- 
measures as were requisite to deliver himself out 
of these difficulties; but finding fewer firiend* 
than he expected, and meeting with other and 
more heavy disappoint men t8> he was so much 
afiected by them, as to fall into a distemper that 
speedily threatened his life. He was attended in 
his sickness by a clergyman^ who found hioi 
sensible, but reserved^ declanng he was:QOt at 
all afraid of death. In a few days he fell into & 
lethargy, and expired August 24th, 1680, He 
was privately, but deceutly> interred^ in the 
chapel in Tothill-fields. 

Such was the notion entertained by the gene- 
rality of the world of this man's subtlety and 
restless spirit, that they could neither be per- 
suaded he would be quiet in his grave^t^nor would 
they permit him to remain so ; for a story beings 
spread that this dying, and being buried, was 
6nly a new trick of Colonel Blood's, pre^iratory^ 
to some more extraordinary exploit than any he 
had been concerned in, it became in a few days 
^o current, and so many circumstanced were ad-* 
ded to render it credible, that the coroner 
thought fit to interpose, <>rdered the liOdy to te 
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ftiiken vp again, . and appointed a jury to fit vfcm 
k. But 80 strongly were they prep^Msessed with 
the idle fancy of its being all an amusement^ that 
though they Were his neighbours, knew him per^ 
sonally, and he had been only a few days dead^ 
they could not for a long time agree whether it 
was or was not his body. An intimate acquaint- 
ance of his reminded them of looking at the 
thumb of his left l>and, which, by an accident 
that happened to it, grew to. twice itsnataral 
size, which was commonly known to such as 
conversed with him* By this, and the ▼arious 
depositions of persons attending him in his laat 
illness, they were at last convinced, and the 
coroner caused turn to be once more interred^ 
and left in his vault in quiet. 



RICHARD DART. 

VITE have already had occasion to observe that 
no country affords so many instances of eccen* 
trie humor as the British islands, where it is to- 
be found equally among the lowest as among the 
bigticst classes of society. The reason of this 
undoubtedly is, that each feeling himself perfect^ 
ly jiulcpcndcnt of all others, gratifies the pro- 
pensities and indulges the caprices peculiar to 
himself, heedless of the censures or approbation, 
of all the rest of the world* The example yi% 



bave now to produce i» taken, from the tiumUer 
valks of life. 

Mr. Richard Dart^ more, generally known by 
the name of Dickj/ Dart, fhe wooden grocer, re- 
sided in Saint James's Street^ Porlsea« tie de- 
rived bis additional title from bis having appa« 
rently a very large stock of sugar^ which, how- 
ever, consisted only of blocks of wood, covered 
with paper, and corded. His habits were thode 
of the utmost penury and sullen seclusion from 
all social intercourse. Though' possesse,d of 
property amounting to three thousand pounds^ ia 
deeds, money, and stock, yet be was so miser- 
ably avaricious,* as to deny himself the proper 
sustenance which nature requires, and the cleaii** 
lioess which health and decency indispensably 
demand. His bedding was rotted with fiJtb^ 
vermin and negligence. He bad only two shtcl% 
and those were in tbe most tattered conditioti> 
and there- were no other signs of any other lineu 
about himself or his dwelling. His dress waf- 
remarkable, for he wore in a}} weathers five or 
six waistcoats^ a close coat, and an old threads 
bare spencer. With all this shabbiness of attire^ 
he had, however, 'Somfi pretensions to heatdsm^ 
for he constantly wore hair-powder, or rather 
flour, which he put on with a sheep's tail in- 
stead of a puff*. He was seldom seen to eatt^'and 
bis food was never known to be any kind of m'&ik, 
or scarcely any thing but dry crusts,, biscuits^ 
raw turnips, radishes^ and such articles as re* 
%uii3ed Uttk Of w> cookijag* Though he wooki 
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not surer any female to come near his bonse^ 
had a warm attachment for the sex, and to 
dulgc himself in- this propensity, he fersevi 
years spent the greatest part of the nigbt 
walking about the street, in search of fem 
companions. 

This strange system of living adopted by ] 
Dart, \h by many asc(il>ed to his liaving, in e« 
life, been disapjHjinted in \m honourable ov 
tures. From that time he lost all his accnston 
spirit^ became sullen, retired, and selfish, f 
abandoned himself to the lowest state of i 
graded humanity. 

Tiic fate of this singular man was as mel 
elioly as his life had been extraordinary, 
the morning of April 2] st, 1800, he was foi 
murdered behind the counter of his shop> 
which he used to sleep. The perpetrator of t 
deed has, we believe, never been discoven 
but it is supposed that he was followed ho 
the preceding night by some person or perse 
too well acquainted with his secluded sitnati 
and considerable property. 



VALENTINE GREATRAKES. 

W^E have in our own times seen a wily Ak 
rican gulling the good people of Eughitid \i 
an infallible remedy for every kind of disei 
and whea their credulity had iiUcd bit pcKA 
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re-crossing the Adantic to ei\joy^ the fruits of his 
successful appeal to the credulity of John BulL 
This empiric of tractorizing notoriety seeins 
nearly to have adopted the principle acted upon 
more than a century ago by the subject of this 
article, and merely to have made a slight modifi- 
cation in the practise by substituting the friction 
of a solid substance for that of the baud. This 
serves to prove that there is in truth nothing new 
under the syn, not even in the art of medical im- 
posture. Greatrakes, however, was not so for* 
tunate as his transatlantic successor, pethaps^ 
because his contrivance was not so far-fetched ; 
for though he enjoyed for a time a prodigious 
reputation, yet we fiftd no Greatrakian Institution 
established to honor his extraordinary qualities 
and to sanction his pretensions. Our foolisli . 
ancestors wanted the discernment and .the spirit 
to afford their patronage to this species of merits 
and it was reserved for their wiser descendants to 
shame, their, ignorance and the narfowuess jof 
their minds, by shewing in the Perkinean Instil 
tution the high sense they entertain of the bene* 
fits conferred on the world by Uie tractors of the 
American adventurer. 

Valentine Greatrakes was the son of William 
Greatrakes, Esq. of Affane, In the County oi 
IVaterford, by ajdaughter of Sir Edward Harris, 
l^nt. one of the justices of the King's-Beucb^ 
ia Ireland. He was born at Affiine, in J6£$# 
and r'^ceivexl it classical education at the fre^ 
schod at Jiisfa<Mre, where he ooPtiQued tillJ^e 
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was tliirteea years of age, when he return 
home, in order to prepare himself for enter! 
Trinity College, Dublin. At this time ihe 
bcllion broke out, and owing to the di}»trac 
state of the liation, he was obliged, uith 
mother, who hud sevtrral other smaller childr 
to fly for refuge inio England, where they wi 
relieved by his uiiele, Mr. Edward Harris; af 
whose death, young (ireatrakca was committed 
the care of Mr. John JJanielCelscus, a (iermi 
and then mini^tcrof Stokc-Gabriel, in iheeoui 
of Devon, who for stjvcral years instructed li 
in theology, |)hil<)s(>j)hy, and other Hcienc 
About the year Ki'jl, he returned to his nat 
country, bui wa-> so (•\'(.'e<'flin^Iy alFecied by t 
nii.scnible and red'jccd state it was in, that 
retired to ihc caslk: of Caperquin, v.* here 
spent a year in iseriotis contemplation on the 
cis.situ(!cs oi' slate atid fortune. In the yi 
1G40 he became lieutenant in the regiment 
Roger Lord IJroghill, afterwards earl of Orre 
then acting in Munster against the Irish papia 
but when the regiment was disbanded in 16< 
he retired to his estate at AfTane, and wassc 
after appointed clerk of the peace for the coui 
of Cork, register for transplantation, and just 
of the peace. 

About the year l6fe, Mr. Hreatrakes began 
conceive himself possessed of an extraordin 
virtue, in being able to remove the king's e 
or other diseases, by touching or stroking 
parts alTccted with his hand. This imaginat 
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lie concealed for some time, bat a^ last revealed 
it to his wife^ who ridiculed the idea. Resolved 
however to make a trials he began with one 
William Maher, who was brought to the hqusd 
by his father for the purpose of receiving some 
assistance from jMrs. Greatrakes, -a lady who was 
always ready to relieve the sick and indig^n^ 
as far as lay in her power. This boy was sorely 
afflicted with the king's evil, but as it was re- 
ported, was to all appearance cured by Mr. 
Greatrakes lajirig his. hands on the parts affect- 
ed. Several other persons having applied to be 
cured in the same manner, of different disordersj^ 
he acquired considerable fame in his neighbour- 
hood. But being cited into the bishop's court 
^t Lismorc, and not producing a licence for 
practising, he was prohibited from laying" his 
hands on any person for the future, but stili ' 
continued to do so till January, I660-6, wbea 
be went to England at the request of the £arl of 
Orrery, in order to cure the lady of the Lord 
Viscount Conway, of Ragley in Warwickshire, 
-of a continual violent head-ach. He staid at 
Kagley about a month, but failed in his endea- 
vours to relieve this Jady, notwithstanding be U 
said to have perform^ several mjracuious cures 
in those parts, and at Worcester, and wassenjt 
for to Whitehall by his majesty's orders ; and 
is likewise said to have wrought many remark- . 
«ble cures there in the presence of several eminent 
tmd skilful persons^ 

An account of his cures ia Warwickshire, w«% . 
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published at Oxford^ by Mr. Stubbe, who m 
tained '' that Mr. Greatrakes was iK>88e 
of a peculiar temperainent^ as his body 
composed of some particular fermenti, 
effluvia whereof being mtroduced, sometimei 
a lights sometimes by a violent friction, refl 
the temperament of the debilitated parts, r< 
irigorate the bloody and dissipate all beterogt 
ous ferments out of the bodies of the decea 
by the eyes, nose, mouth, hands, and fc 
This publication was a ** Letter, addressee 
the Hon. Robert Boyle,*^ who, in a /)ni 
letter to the autiior, expressed his dinpleai 
at being thus publicly addressed on sudi a s 
jcct, particularly as Mr. Stubbe endeavourec 
shew that Mr. Grcatrakes's gift was miracul 
Mr. Glanvillc also imputed his cures to a sa 
five quality inherent in his constitution ; \ 
others (perhaps with greater probability) to 
force of imiiginution in his patients. Mr. Ho] 
hnving seen Mr. Grcatrakes's performaneei 
April, 1666, attested some of his rcmarka 
cores. 

This extraordinnry man nfTorded much mal 
for the press, and various pamphlets were |m 
]ished pro and con, ; particularly one in quai 
cnpposcd to have breii written by Mr. Da 
Lloyd, reader of the Cliarter-liouse, un 
t\ic title of *' WondfTs no Miracles, or Mr. ^ 
kntine Grcatrakefi's Gift of Healing examin 
upon Occasion of a »:ul Effect of lii« Strokii 
March the 7tb, JW5, at one Mr. CresM 
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honse^ in Charter-h^use-yard, in a Letter to a 
Rev. Divine^ livitrg near that place/' TW» at- 
tack obliged Mr. Greatrakes to vindicate hira- 
seff ; and accordingly he publis{>ed a list of his 
" Strange Cures." It is a treiih that this HKin's 
reputation rose to a prodigious lieight, but afteF» 
wards declined almost as fast^ fcr the expeeta*- 
tions of tlve multitude that reserved t^ him were 
not always answered. 

The Rev. Mr. Granger observes, and it might 
be supposed rather significantly, ttat ^' his man- 
ner of stroking sofiie women was said to be v^ry 
different from his ftsnal method t>f operation J* 

The same writer seems inclined to at^ribate the 
wonderful cures reported te have been performect 
by Mr. Greatrakes to the force of imagination^ 
uiid to corroborate his opinion mentions the foU 
lowing facts'; •^ I was myselif a w.itnees/' says 
lie, '^ of the powepfiil' workiog^'Of tke imag^naF- 
iion in the^opulaee, when the* waters of Glas- 
tonbury were at the height of thei^^- 4^u4!ation. 
The virtues of the spring ther<6 wete supposed to 
be supernatural anti to have been discovered by 
a revelation made in a di^aio to ope MiUthew 
Chancellor. The people did not oriy expect to 
]ye cured of such distempers as we#e in riieif 
nature incurable, but even to recover their lost 
( vcs and their mutilated limbs. The follwvinar 
story which scarcely exceeds what I observed 
upon the spot was told me by ^ gent/^man 
of character. An old woman in the work- 
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house at ^Vov)], who had long been a crip| 
niid made ii^^^.* of crutebes, wasKtrongly iiiclin 
io drink of tiie Glastonbury waters, which s 
was assured would cure her of her latncnc 
The master of the workhouse j)rocured her sevc 
bottles of water, which had such nn eflcct ll 
she soon laid aside one crutch and not long af 
iheother. This wasextollcd as a miraculous cui 
f;ut the man protested to his friends that he h 
hnpoM'd u|;>on her^ and fetched the water from 
ordinary spring. 1 need not inform the rca( 
that when the force o'f imagination had sp< 
itself, she relapsed into her former infirmity/' 

M r. Greatrakes possessed a high character : 
hunjility^ virtue and piety^ and died about t 
vear lf)8(). 

The history of Mr. Greatrakes reminds us 
rin impostor who not many years before delud 
the public in a similar maimer. In the reign 
Charles I. an accusation was brought before 1 
court of star-chamber^ and afterwards before'! 
College of riiysicians^ against one John Le 
rett^ a gardener^ who undertook to cure all c 
eases but especially the king's evil, by way 
touching or stroking with the hand. He ui 
to speak with great contempt of the royal tou< 
and grossly imposed upon numbers of creduli 
people. He asserted that lie was the sevci 
son of a seventh son^ and profanely said that 
felt virtue go out of him ; so that he was m 
weakened by touching thirty or i'orty in'a i 
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than if he had dng eight roods of ground. He 
also affirmed that he was much mofe affected if 
he touched a woman than if he touched a man. 
The censors of the College adjudged him anim* 
postor. 



THEODORA GRAHN. 

Concerning this female, whose extraordl- 
' nary appearance in male attire attracted con- 
siderable notice for many years in the streets of 
the British metropolis, various and contradic- 
tory accounts have been given since her death. 
We profess not to decide which of them is cor- • 
rect, but shall submit to tl>e reader that which 
appears most probalje. 

Tliedora Grahn was the only daughter of an 
architect, wliO after residing for many yea^ at 
Berlin, where he erected several edifices and 
particularly the church of St. Peter, died at Bay- 
reulh. After his decease she returned to Berlin, 
vhere she lived with one of her relatives. Pos- 
sessing an excellent capacity, she made herself 
mistress of the' mathematics, and of the French, 
English and Italian languages ; but with these 
■ accomplishments she combined extraordinary 
• eccentricity of manners. On the -death of her 
^ aunt in 1*768, she left her a legacy of one ihou- , 
sand rix-do3lars,- and to imprQve this little for- 
tune Theodora immediately commenced bustiuisg 
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at an exchange broker. This was daring 
period of the seven years war, which wai> 
treniely favorable to the occupation she \ 
adopted. As it required her daily attendanc 
various parts of the city> she began in d 
weather to wear boots^ and with these and ot 
accoutrements she cut a remarkable figi 
though she hud not yet relinquished the fen 
dross. 

On the conclusion of the war, by which 
had more than doubIe<l her little caiHtal^ the 
jrfoved to Bayreuth wi>ore she made her appc 
nnee in male attire, assuming at the same ti 
the title of Baron de Verdion. She did i 
however, attract much notice, till in 1769 I 
iiusc'duw commenced his scholastic rcforuK 
(xertnany, in which he was warmly suppor 
by the self-created baron, who, at lengUi, 
gaged with him as his secretary and amanuen 
The si'crt't of her sex was suspected, and scan 
did not hesitate to insinuate tliat she iser 
Basedow ill another cupacify, so that, he wai 
kngtti obliged to /iismiss her, though he persis 
in asserting his belief that she was not a Hom 
Slie betrayed herself by the indulgence of a v 
to wliich she appears to buvo been addic 
through life. The public curiosity was so 
excited that some young men formed a plan 
invite her to an inn and make her intoxicat 
Tliis they accomplished with such success as 
ascertain her sex beyond the possibility 
doubt. 
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'Thii unfortunate exposdre disgusted ' her with 
her native country, which she quitted for ever, * 
and proceeding to England, fixed her residence 
in London. Here she assumed the appellation 
of Dr. John de Verdion and gave instructions 
i^n the German language. Se is said to have 
'been patronized by many persons of distinction, 
and if this wei-e the case, it is more than probable 
that she lost their favor by- her Vingulariiies, for 
we find her uftei* some years principally employ- 
ed in dealing in second-hand books purchased 
chiefly at auctions. 

Her figure way i^^ri king and grotesque. She 
always wore a bag wig, a large cocked hat and ' 
boots ; and was never seen without^ a cane and- ah 
umbrella which she carried in' all weathers^ anil 
g^inerally had her pockets filled With hooks. - ^ 

For upwards of tweaty years she was in the 
habit of frequenting Furnival's inn coffee-^housej . 
where she freely indulged her love of goad livinj^, 
and gratified- her properisityto; drinking ti> sadi 
a degree that she was often iseen^rblling upon the 
'floor. Notwithstanding her sacrifiei«g so fre— 
quetitly aixd so cofioady at the shrine of Bac- 
chus, it is remarkabl^'that her imprudence never 
led to a disclosure of her sex, though various 
circumstance?, and* her timidity 4n" particular,, 
excited suspicions in many on that subject. At ' 
•home she never employed a servant/ but pef- 
•,fornfcd all the domestic- offices with- her- oj|vn 
hands, and it lias been > said that while engaged 
in th€seoc<^upations/4ll]itfi4dwayfi Wc^eu^oBito's- 
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cap and l^-gown. Another of Iter singuluriti 
M.'H, tiiat neither in winter nor sufTimer wat • 
ever known to have any lire in her upArtmcntB. 

Sooii after her arrival in tui?* country, de V< 
dion became acquainted witii Madame Sohwi 
I'vnljcri^, who is supponed to luive been inform 
« of her eircunulanccs <ind her sex, and to iia 
oecaHionally avtiiftted htrwiiii pccuninry aUK S^ 
in also said to have been at that |>eriod of h 
life, a eonstant attendant upon the drawin 
io(un at St. JaiDes*6, appearing in full dress ai 
wifli a very elegant sword. 

A\'ith respect to religion she is reported 
have been an extraordinary aduiirerof the eel 
bratcd John \\'ebk;y. Such vfi^h UiQ strcngtli 
Ixer attachment to him that she was oiic of i; 
iTi(;st constant .attendants, mid has often be( 
observed to follow liim and kiss the skirts of I: 
coat with enthmsiastic delight. 

In consequence of her extravagant mode 
living, :nid perhaps also the failure of some of h 
>oureesof income, she became toward- the latt 
ciifl of her life much reduced- in her circur 
stances. This caused her to imrud« wpon h 
iie({uaintanee for eating and drinking, lo who 
Khe gave indirect promises of making the 
umendsand remembering them in her will. 

'Ihe disorder which- terminated th? life of tl 
:/»n;j;ular character was a cancer in the'brooj 
oivai^ioned by an accidental fall down stai] 
ITiis circumstance she concealed as long as.il 
^f,vid^ but was at length coiiipclled to commoi] 
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catc it to a friend^ a medical pfa^tkidner add ^a 
countrvman of her own. who lived in ttbe same 
house with her ; a drops}^ superveniug in addition 
to her former disorder, baffled all his endeavours^ 
and she expired at her lodgings in Upper , Charles 
Street, Hatton- Garden, on the 15th of July, 
160;^, aged about sixty years. 

By her will she bequejithed all her property 
to Mr. Denner, the master of Furnivals inn 
coifee-house, from wliom she had always experi- 
enced great kindness, bui on his taking possessi- 
on, it was found inadequate to discharge bis bill 
against her, as y^x^ little remained except her 
wardrobe. Till the last she bad no expectation 
tliat her dissolutioo was so near at band^ fox she 
ordered some new clothes, saying that she was 
going out, and they, were sent home to h^x 
only the day preceding her death. She was. so 
terrified at the idea of being iaterxed alive^ that 
m, her will she gave an injtmction to be kept 
above ground eight days, but with this desiretbe 
state of her complaint rendered it impossible io. 
comply. Her motive for laying aside tl>e habit * 
of her sejx.is a secret ttuu is bjnried with hex. 
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X HIS was one of those, extraordinary characters 
whieb occa^onaily appear in the world and may 
\^ aptly cpmpAred ta Jfti^iepi^wluck.Ua^ 
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while in the alraospherc, and then vanish frc 
our view, and of which no one can Hoy wi 
cortninty whence they come or whither they j 
Tlic catiistiophe which tcnninatcd the life 
Sci)io|)r(jr is indeed known, l)ut the motiveg a 
the means that induced and enabled him to pri 
lise iiis system of imposture are buried in t 
profonndest obscurity. 

Nutiiitig is l<m>wn concerning his origin^ I 
he was for a long time waiter in a coflee-hoi 
at Leipzig, and nobody observed any thing i 
traordinary in him. He disappeared of a si 
den, and it was not till several years after that 
again made his nppeorance at I^i|>zig, in t 
character of baron Schri)j)fer. He took a lar 
house, hired a great number of servants^ a 
pufled hitnself offas a sage, to whom all natu 
and even the world of spirits, were subject. 

By pompous promises of splendid discover 
he allured a midlitudc of eredulf)us people, a 
pupils thronged to him from all quarters. Soi 
actually expected to learn things of him, t\ 
cannot be acquired at any university; oth( 
were delighted wiih the excellent table he ke 
lie frequently received by post large parcc 
addressed to baron SchrJJpfer. Several bank< 
xevM-ived orders to pay him large sums. ] 
s|)oke of his secrets, which he pretended tolia 
learnrd in Italy, with a seductive eloquenc 
and he shewed pco[)le the spirits and shado 
of their deceased acquaintance. When he h 
heated the imaginations of his, iicarers;. **^ Cw 
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and see !" he cried to all who were inclioedito , 
doubt; they came^ and actually sawvsbadowfi, 
and various terrible sights^ which made the hajr / 
of timorous persons stand erect. It must be o|>« . 
served^ th^t bis warmest adherents were not m^n 
of learning, or such as were accustomed to lo- 
gical deductions ; for people who placed more 
reliance on their understanding than on their 
senses, would not at all suit Scbropfer's purpose. 
Thus his pupils consisted entirely of nobleqiiea 
and merchauts, who were totally ignorant of the 
sciences. He exhibited the wonders of his art 
to otliei-s, but he taught them to none,, and^fit 
last, he only performed his miracles at home, io 
private apartmeats prepared for the purppe^. 
The means which he took to restrain the ii^rjuisi- 
tiveness of such as pried rather too clpsely.iolo 
the secret of his machinations will appear £i'Oiin 
the following anecdote. A gentleman wi^ose 
courage and resolution were equal to his curioMtyy 
likewise came in company with his friends, to 
Schrbpfer, to see his apparitions. He found a 
great nui^ber of guests there before him^ who 
were incessantly plied with punch. He refused 
to drink any thing, but Scluopfer pressed him 
very much to drink at least ^i glass, which he as 
firmly refused. At length they were all con- 
ducted iiuo a large ball, hung with black cloth, 
the window-shutters of which were closed. 
iSchrbpfer placed the spectators together^ and 
drew a circle around them^ beyond which he 
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Strictly enjoined them not to gtir. At the d 
tancc of a few paces a small altar was erectc 
on which the flame of burning spirit* gave t 
only light that iilumincd tlie room. * Schropf 
nncovcring his hrcast, threw himself on 
kncfs hfrfore tlie altar. Tie held in his ham 
large iilibtening sword, and pra)'ed with a lo 
voice, and with such earnestness and warm 
tliat the gentleman who had come with the 
t'.t.tion of unmasking the impostor^ felt in 
heart a pi()us awe^ and sentiments ofdevotl 
Fire flashed from the eyes of the supplicant, a 
his breast was powerfully agitated. He waa 
call the shade of a well-known character lat 
deceased. After having finished the prayer, 
cal!< d liic ghosi wIili the following words: *' C 
thou dcpaited spirit, uho livest in an inimate: 
world, and invisible to the eyes of mortals, h 
the voice of the friends thon hast left belli nd,t 
who riesire to see thee ; leave, for a short tii 
thy iK-w abofle, imd present thyself to tl 
eyes !" If(reii[)on the spectalovB felt in cv 
nerve a sensation, similar to an electric shoCfa 
tluy heard a noi^e like the rolling of thunc 
and saw above the altar a light vapour> wfa 
grew thicker by I'ogrves, till it assumed 
fJLMire of a man. I lowcver, it was observed, 1 
it was not a sti iking likeness of the deceased. ^ 
j>iiaiit():n hovfied over the altar, and .Schioji 
p:!lc a-; (\('ia\\, flouriyhcd the sword over his he 
Thcjjcntleman resolved to step out of the cl 
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and to go up to ScUriipfer ; but the latter, pev^ 
ceiviiig bis intenuon^ Vusbed towards him^ ho1d« 
ing the sword to his breast, and crying with a /. 
terrible voice, ^^ You are a dead man, if you stir 
another s^ep !" He was so terrified at the dread- 
ful tone in which Schropfer uttered these words, 
and at the glistening sword, that his knees shook 
under him. The spectre at length disappeared, 
and Schnipfer was so exhausted that he lay ex- 
tended on the floor. The spectators were con- 
ducted into another room, where they were 
served with fruit. Many of the more sensible 
people went to Schropfer*s house as to a'thcatre; 
tliey knew that hifs boasted art was nothing but 
imposture, yet they were delighted with the 
tragi-comedy which he performed. 

This continued for some time ; but Schropfer 
all at once got into debt with several trades-peo- 
ple ot^ Leipzig, and unfortunately of that class 
who did not wish to see his ghosts ; but were ex- 
tremely importunate for their money. He re- 
. celved do more bills. The bankers would not 
advance him a penny ; and the miserable magi- 
cian, worked up to the highest degree of despair^ 
shot himself through the head, in a park Dear 
the city, called Rosenthal. Nobody kDows^ to 
this day how he obtained his money ; and for 
what purpose he played off his phantasma- 
goria. 

According to the Berlin literati, he was an 
instrument of the secret Jesuits, who by his 
mean6 expected to enslave' the human under- 



10 WILMAM IIO(iAltTH. 

With Dr. lloadly, rliaiudlor of Winclif Mrr, 
Ilo^nrth WMH alwiiys on trrnin of llic. HtrlctiMt 
fri( ncUliip, and rn'({iw'iitly vi<iitrrl him At Win Vfi- 
rioiiH n f.irlcruws in Il.'iinpshin*. 'l\\t* tUjv.Un'n 
foiuUu'SH for tliratriral cxhihii'onn \V(im ho ^n*nt, 
that few vi<-.itoiH <*oiil'l remain l(>n;; in hin hoiiKC, 
htl'oit'. thry ucrr .solicitcfl to ;u.'r<'pt a part ifi 
sotnf; intrrlndr or othrr. I If liiinHdr with (luf' 
rick anfl IIo;^M]ih on(w performed a hi<Ii('rou«i pa* 
rr)/Iy on tlMv-r-fn«- in .luliii* ('a*',ar, in whirh the 
(jIiom appriHH to HiiiiiH. IIo,!LMirih pcrffonaicid 
the; sp«f;trc, bnt «o unn'tonlivf: Man hin trifrnory^ 
fhut thonpd) hin hpr-rch constiHtrvl only of two 
lin^h, he wa-^ unable to gr-t tlicni by heart. At 
length tliey adopterl the following expedient* 
The wohIh h'* wan to pronontice wer^* infteribed on 
the ont'jrh' of an iljumiiiafed papcr-laiithoni, in 
Hueii lar/.'e lettrrj', that fir- eoidd read them wlu?n 
he entered wl»h It in jii'j liKnd on the ntajje. On 
thin o'< fijiion^ lf(><'a[th painl<'d a se<Mie reprc- 
hcntin^a :.n!tlin^^ fjoolh with the Duck (I) tiki*) of 
</t]tnbejland'« head by way of Ki/^n, and ul«o pre* 
part'd tlie p!ay-bill^ with rhuiaeteriittic orniu 
irjcntff« 

(^ur artint w:ik oiu- of tlie nio-^t abi»ent oFinen. 
' AltiibU he wouKUoinctiuxK turn round hinchftirl 
lis if he had fiiiihh^d fating^ and an j^uddetdy re- 
turn it and fall to hii» nj<-ul ttifhiu, lie once di- 
Ti'vU'ii a li'ttirr to Dr, lioadly thn>i— ^' To the 
J)(K;lor at ilUtUr:i" 'I'hi^ epial<:; fortiinateiy^ 
did not ifiit><;arry; sind it wus^ pre)>ervcd by tlieiii* 
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